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' THE SCHLIEMANNIC ILIUM. 


% In Troy there lies the scene. 

Troilus and Cressida. 

I the story sung by Homer found- 
ed on events which really took 
place, or are the sources of the tale 
of Troy Divine to be found only 
‘among the Muses who dwell in 
Olympus’? Enquiries of this nature 
are not new; such questions have 
been heard from the earliest times. 
When Herodotus was in Egypt he 
asked the priests of that country 
as to whether the Greeks tell an 
‘idle story’ or not about the Trojan 
War. The Father of History going 
to Egypt and making enquiries of 
the wise and learned priests of that 
land is suggestive ; so also was their 
answer, which was far from satis- 
factory as to the truth of the history. 
Dr. Schliemann tries hard to 
make us believe that no one ever 
doubted the Iliad or the existence 
of Troy. The old authors may be 
consulted by anyone, and the accu- 
racy of this statement can be easily 
tested. That Ilium was a real city 
he pretends to prove from the fact 
that he has actually explored for it 
and found it, and that it is Troy 
he has discovered he establishes by 
asserting that itis so. Mr. Glad- 
stone comes forward as the sup- 
porter of these pretensions, and, 
although his political creed has not 
remained stationary, yet in regard 
to Homerology he refuses to ad- 
vance, and, in opposition to modern 
enquiries and doubts, unhesitatingly 
declares himself to be‘ Conservative’ 
in his views. Will the author of Ju- 
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ventus Mundi remain on the ‘ Conser- 
vative’ side in this matter? This is 
not likely. He has given many exam- 
ples to show that his mind is capable 
of giving up the older views, and 
accepting the newer. Even the 
Juventus Mundi is not without indi- 
cations that this process has al- 
ready begun in regard to classical 
literature. There can be no doubt 
of his earnestness, and that charac- 
teristic will in all probability ulti- 
mately lead him away from his 
present position. 

As to the literal interpreters of 
our own time as a body, all that they 
can be charged with is that they 
are not as yet realising whither the 
New Science of Comparative My- 
thology is leading. We are en- 
quiring in Egypt, not of her priests, 
but of the monuments they have 
left as to the histories of the past. 
The ancient Assyrians are being 
examined, and it might be said 
cross-examined, most minutely, by 
a similar process. We are becom- 
ing familiar with the Vedas, and 
old Sanscrit literature, where we 
find a lady called Sita, who was 
carried off to Lanka, and a valiant 
army was led to her release—the 
history given in the Ramayana is 
so parallel to the one of Helen that 
it has often been called ‘ the Iliad of 
the East.’ At the same time explo- 
rations with the spade are being 
carried on all over the old world, 
and amongst these explorers Dr. 
Schliemann has entitled himself— 
whatever we may think of his 
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opinions—to be called the ‘ King of 
Men.’ The influence of all these 
various labours is being felt, and 
archeology is admitted to be ad- 
vancing in a manner which it has 
never done before, and we need 
have little doubt that the more 
accurate knowledge which we are 
acquiring will, in all probability, 
soon clear up many of our doubts 
as to the old tales and histories 
which have come down to us. 

Having, in the beginning of April 
last, visited the Troad, friends have 
been asking me if I really saw Troy, 
and if I believed it was the real Troy 
of Homer which Dr. Schliemann had 
found. Those among the enquirers 
who have had any knowledge of the 
topographical questions involved 
have asked as to my preference for 
the Hissarlik or the Bounarbashisite. 
The slight account which I propose 
giving of my visit will convey 
some idea of the region, and at 
the same time it will form the an- 
swer, so far as I am able to give it, 
to these questions. 

The modern Turkish town of 
the Dardanelles is the nearest port 
to the Troad where steamers call, 
and this necessitates a ride of about 
seven or eight hours to Hissarlik. 
The road passes westward, and the 
first part of it is close to the Helles- 
pont. Before getting half-way, an 
interesting spot is pointed out. 
This is nothing less than the site 
of Ancient Dardania, the precursor 
of Troy, said to be built by Dar- 
danns, the first of the line of kings 
which ended with Priam. Ac- 
cording to Homer, it was not built 
on the plain, but at ‘the foot of 
many-rilled Ida.’ As the site of 
Dardania, which is shown at the 
present day, overlooks the Helles- 
pont, and is not half a mile from 
the beach, we have a good illustra- 
tion of what occurs in many 
questions of Homeric topography ; 
for on the other direction there are 
at least thirty miles of undulating 
hill and valley to the foot of Mount 
Ida. One naturally thinks, surely 
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this cannot be the Dardania which 
ineas alludes to when addressing 
Achilles ; but the literalists will tell 
you that the word has always been 
associated with the site, and that 
the Dardanelles, flowing so close to 
it, retain a name derived from the 
founder of this ‘ Sacred lium,’ and 
Mr. Gladstone, as he does repeat- 
edly -in his Homeric Synchronism, 
will, after he has been demolishing 
a rival theory because it does not 
accord with descriptions of Homer, 
tell you that discrepancies ‘are of 
small moment for persons who,’ 
like himself, ‘are unprepared to 
maintain that the Iliad exhibits in 
all points of detail an accurate 
correspondence with each local 
feature.’ Judged by such lights, 
we may say that perhaps this is the 
site of Dardania, and perhaps it is 
not. Dr. Schliemann’s test of 
potsherds, that they are almost in. 
destructible, and will exist after 
every other vestige of a human 
habitation has disappeared, tells 
in this case that a town of some 
kind once existed here, for the 
ploughed soil is full of them. The 
Acropolis is a small levelled plateau 
about an eighth of a mile in extent, 
the ground sloping down to the 
plain like a steep railway embank. 
ment. Onthe south the slope is 
not so great, and here the Acropolis 
would be connected with the town. 
There is not a fragment of wall, 
not even a block of stone or marble 
being now visible. The flattened 
top of the Acropolis and the 
potsherds in the ground are the 
only evidences remaining that a city 
at some time stood here. Farther 
west the sites of Ophrynium and 
Rhoeteum may be visited, and tumuli 
of various sizes and states of pre- 
servation may be inspected in all 
directions. Every commanding 
knoll would seem at one time or 
another to have been an Acropolis, 
and towns without number have evi- 
dently been erected wherever there 
was a defensive position all over 
this region, most of them leaving 
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nothing but the fragments of fictile 
ware in the earth to indicate that 
they had ever existed. 

The road at length leaves the 
sea-shore, and ascends to the Greek 
village of Renkoi, from which a 
very fine view of the Troad is 


Tombs of 
Achilles and 
Patroclus 
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visible. From this the route de- 
scends gently through what seems 
a fine park, with good large leafy 
trees, all so green at this season— 
April—that anyone could believe 
himself to be in England. At last 
we find ourselves on the Plains of 
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Sketch Map of the Plains of Troy, traced from the Admiralty Chart, surveyed in 1840 by 
Commander Thos. Graves and Lieut. T. A. B. Spratt. 


Troy, with the Doumbrek Su, 
the generally accepted Simois, 
flowing past. This has to be forded 
before it extends into a reedy 
marsh. Among these reeds there 
seemed at the time of our passingasif 


a public meeting of frogs was being 
held. Thinking of Homer, their 
loud croaking recalled the battle be- 
tween these watery heroes and the 
mice ; it was not difficult to believe 
that ‘ Puffcheeks’ and ‘ Loudbawler’ 
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were both on their legs, and that, 
amid many interruptions, they were 
both speaking at once. 

This train of ideas was of short 
duration, for we knew that close 
at hand were the great excava- 
tious from which it was supposed 
that Troy had been exhumed; and 
it was difficult to withstand the ex- 
citement which the hope of seeing 
such a place aroused. In a few 
minutes more we were standing on 
the brink of the Great Chasm, 
which Dr. Schliemann’s ‘ intelligent 
spade, as he has termed that 
archeological instrument, had pro- 
duced. At the first glance it seemed 
as if we were looking into the deep 
cutting for a railway, which had 
been made across the height; but in 
this case there was something more 
to be seen than such works gene- 
rally reveal. Here were the walls 
of houses, paved streets, and the 
larger walls of fortifications,—all in 
seeming confusion beneath. No 
doubt the habitations of men, 
long buried, had been brought to 
light; but, after a few moments, the 
tendency of our age to question 
everything manifested itself, and 
one felt the words arise, ‘Is this 
the veritable Troy of Homer?’ 
The next impulse was to rush down 
and inspect the stones and frag- 
ments of terra cotta, and question 
them as to whether they belonged 
to the Ilium of Priam or to some 
more modern age. Sermons, we 
are told, may be found in stones ; 
but when the sermon is an archeo- 
logical one, it requires time before 
the stones can be made to give an 
utterance. 

Hissarlik is the name attached to 
the end of along ridge, which runs 
like a spur from the higher ground 
on the east into the plain, where it 
terminates. The Simois runs below 
the northern edge of this ridge, on 
which side it is a steep slope, while 
on the south-west it undulates more 
gently towards the level ground. 
Before Dr. Schliemann’s explora- 
tions had begun anyone might have 
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passed the place and not noticed 
any evidences of a city having ex. 
isted ; it is only on looking carefully 
over the ground, that lines can be 
seen upon the surface, which, al- 
though indistinct, are too extensive 
and regular to be accounted for by 
natural action. Heaps of stones 
and potsherds everywhere are the 
palpable signs that the dwellings of 
man once existed. Hissarlik means 
Place of the Fort; so far, the name 
is in favour of the notion that the 
place had at some time been a 
stronghold. 

Dr. Schliemann at first sank 
about twenty experimental shafts 
all over this ground; but his excava- 
tions have as yet been confined to 
only a small portion of it, at the 
extreme north-west corner; and itis 
within this limited space that all 
his discoveries have been made, 
What may be still underground no 
one can say till further use has been 
made of the spade. A little to the 
eastward, overlooking the Simois, is 
a green hollow, which has evidently 
been a theatre, and more will be 
said further on as to the probable 
existence of walls in this direction. 

The excavation has been made in 
something like the form of a cross; 
two great scoops have been hollowed 
out, each about five hundred feet 
long, and in some places about fifty 
feet deep. The principal objects 
which have been laid bare are, a 
long paved ramp, the lower portion 
of the walls of a gateway, nume- 
rous houses built of mud and rude 
stones. The accumulation of earth 
which has covered all these remains 
has much the appearance of what is 
deposited at places where it is 
intimated that ‘rubbish may be shot 
here. Fragments of pottery are 
very plentiful, and, judging from the 
existence of shells in this rubbish, 
oysters and cockles had been much 
used as an article of diet—oysters 
were known to Homer (see Iliad, 
xvi. 717). All the houses at the 
lower depths are of the poorest 
kind, indicating little more than a 
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mud village; or, if a large town 
had existed along with them, these 
hovels could only have been a poor 
suburb on the outskirts, while the 
‘respectable’ houses had been high- 
er up on the ridge. That they are 
very old need not be doubted, for 
on the rubbish already alluded to, 
high over these mud hovels, are the 
foundations of strong walls, which 
from their length were evidently 
not the walls of houses, but walls of 
protection or fortifications. These 
walls are built of squared stones, 
and might be as old as the Roman 
period, or as late as the Byzan- 
tine. 

In this rubbish Dr. Schliemann 
considers that he has discovered the 
Scean Gate, Priam’s Palace, and 
the Great Tower of lium. As the 
opinions Iam about to express are 
not quite in keeping with those of 
the great explorer’s, I may state that 
I was inclined—supposing that such 
aplace as Troy ever existed—to give 
the preference to Hissarlikas the site. 
Thad read Troy and its Remains, and 
up to the moment of my visit to 
the spot I had no reason to doubt 
the accuracy of the statements in 
that book ; in truth, I arrived there 
full of expectancy, with the feeling 
that, in all probability, I was going 
to look upon the scene where, if 
Homer’s heroesever existed as reali- 
ties, they had lived and acted their 
parts. But when I came to the so- 
called Scean Gate, and Priam’s 
Palace was pointed out to me, any- 
thing like a serious feeling vanished, 
and [looked upon it all assomething 
in the light of a joke. A ‘Royal 
Palace,’ ‘Cyclopean,’ and of ‘ vast 
dimensions,’ which I had seen in 
the excavations at Mycenz, had 
rather disturbed my sense of the 
fitness of the words; but, not being 
familiar with Cyclopean Palaces, I 
had not come to any definite con- 
clusion, It was only when our guide 
pointed out two or three mud hovels, 
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and I was asked to believe that they 
had been ‘the very beautiful dwell- 
ing of Priam,’ that I began to have 
clear ideas of the power of Dr. 
Schliemann’s imagination. Iasked 
the guide how it was that the Doctor 
knew it to have been the Palace of 
Priam; and the answer was ‘be- 
cause it was there he found the 
treasure.' If I had been told that 
it was the palace of Priam’s pig, 
the statement would not have 
seemed incredible. According to 
Homer, the palace was very beauti- 
ful, and was built with well-polished 
porticos; it contained fifty chambers 
of polished marble for the sons of 
Priam and their wives; also twelve 
chambers of the same kind for his 
daughters and their husbands. With 
this description before his eyes— 
and he knows Homer well—Dr. 
Schliemann uncovers a few mud 
walls—walls which are not even per- 
pendicular, neither a plumb-rule nor 
a square had been used at their con- 
struction—and we are told that it 
is the Palace of the godlike Priam. 
Surely the explorer must be laugh- 
ing in his sleeve at us. I have just 
been reading Homeric Synchronism, 
which is full of very learned ques- 
tions on ‘Homer and Hissarlik ’— 
of course, it is Hissarlik as de- 
scribed by Dr: Schliemann—and 
Mr. Gladstone’s erudition on that 
imagmary Hissarlik naturally re- 
calls the words in Scott’s Anti- 
quary of ‘Pretorium here, Preeto- 
rium there,’ &c. 

Imagination is a very important 
qualification for an archeologist to 
possess; without this he becomes 
only a chronicler of facts—a mere 
writer of catalogues—and must be 
wholly without the power of seeing 
the value of the discoveries he may 
have made. The old theory that a 
student of antiquities must be a 
‘Dryasdust’ ought to be now ex- 
ploded. There is no department ot 
thought presenting so many influ- 


' This I discovered afterwards was not exactly correct ; still it was not far from this 
point where Priam’s plate-chest had been found. 
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ences which are calculated to excite 
the imagination. The constant con- 
tact with relics of former times is 
an incentive to this faculty, pic- 
turing to the mind the former 
condition of things and of men. 
The use and purpose have often to 
be realised of shreds and patches 
which have been brought to light, 
and this is the power which accom- 
plishes it. But, in proportion to 
the strength of this power, a coun- 
terpoise of judgment is necessary, 
otherwise the imagination gets loose 
and runs riot. Dr. Schliemann is, 
undoubtedly, an able man ; but he 
must be credited with a vast 
amount of this sort of unbalanced 
imagination in order to explain the 
creations which he has produced 
out of the explorations of Hissarlik. 
Homeric myths are still a subject 
of doubt, but the Schliemannic 
myths scarce admit of controversy. 

By means of a small sketch plan 
of the so-called Scan Gate and 
Priam’s Palace, the facts of the case 
and the myth founded on them may 
be understood. That a gateway has 
been brought to light need not be 
doubted ; being on the western side 
of the town, it may have been the 
Scean Gate.? Beyond this there 
is not a spark of evidence. Against 
its being one of the gates in the 
walls of Troy the poor masonry of 
its construction presents itself. The 
stones are small and rude; and, 
above all, very badly put together. 
Mycene, ‘ well fortified Tiryns’ and 
Troy were contemporary, and we 
ought to expect some resemblance in 
the style of masonry; but there is 
none. Not a vestige of the splendid 
Cyclopean building of the Argive 
cities can be seen in this exhumed 
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gate at Hissarlik. When I reached 
the so-called Troy, I was fresh from 
Mycenz, with the Gate of the Lions 
well sketched into my memory, and 
I could not accept the paltry con. 
structions which Dr. Schliemann’s 
imagination demands the world to 
believe in as the Scan Gate. Mr. 
Gladstone, in Homeric Synchron- 
ism, p. 41, deals with the ques- 
tion as to whether Greece and 
Troy had reached precisely the same 
stage of wealth and development; 
but he says nothing definite by way 
of answer. On this point something 
clear can be stated. Cyclopean 
masonry was known, and build. 
ings were erected in it, in Asia 
Minor, at the same time as it was 
practised in Greece. The remains, 
not only of Greece and Asia, but 
those also of ancient Etruria, show 
that what is known as Cyclopean 
masonry was common to all these 
countries during a particular period; 
and that it went through many 
modifications in style before it ter- 
minated in the rectangular con- 
struction. More will be said on 
this subject when dealing with 
Bounarbashi. The gateway ex- 
plored by Dr. Schliemann belongs 
to none of these modifications, and 
the conclusion is that it cannot 
possibly be the Scwan Gate of the 
Homeric [lium.* In Troy and its 
Remains, p. 26, it is stated that 
‘The Scan Gate and the great 
enclosing wall are generally com- 
posed of unhewn stones joined with 
earth, the less rough face of the 


stones being turned to the outside, 


so that the walls have a tolerably 
smooth appearance.’ The italics 
are mine, because that statement, 
supplied by Dr. Schliemann, is in 


? The romance writers of the middle ages gave Troy six gates, and Shakespeare fol- 


lowed them in Troilus and Cressida: 


‘Priam’s six-gated city, 
Dardan, and Tymbria, Ilias, Chetas, Trojan, 
And Antenorides, with massy staples, 
And corresponsive and fulfilling bolts, 
Sper up the sons of Troy.’ . 
* I made a very careful sketch of the masonry of this gate, which is sufficient to 
establish what is here stated, and I hope to give it in the pages of the //ustrated London 


News. 
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itself a sufficient evidence that the 
wall and gate cannot be identified 
as Cyclopean. The absence of any 
kind of mortar, be it earth or other 
material, is one of the distinguish- 
ing marks of the building of that 
early period. Mr. Gladstone points 
out—Homeric Synchronism, p. 42 
—‘ We have no mention in Homer 
of any mortar used for the joining 
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together of these stones.’ Mr. Glad- 
stone here refers to the Wall of Troy. 
Regarding it hesays: ‘ Now Homer’s 
account is that it was built by 
Poseidon—that is to say, by arti- 
sans of a people worshipping 
Poseidon, and that it was evpv re 
kal pada caddy, a broad and very 
fine wall. This solid style of build- 
ing with quarried or large drawn 


Sketch Plan of the so-called Scan Gate, Priam’s Palace, &c. 


stones (lithoi katoruchees or rhutoi) 
was a Posidonian or foreign mark. 
We have it among the Phaiakes 
(Od. vi. 267), and with Poluphemos 
(Od. ix. 185), not to enter upon 
other cases.’ Such a wall would be 
what is called Cyclopean; but Mr. 
Gladstone may take it for a certainty 
that no such work has as yet been 


laid bare at Hissarlik. Not only is the 
wall described as a ‘ very fine wall,’ 
but there is more than one reference 
in the Iliad to the architectural cha- 
racter of the place. It is called the 
‘well-built city of Ilium’ (xxi. 434). 
The streets are also declared to 
have been ‘well-built’ (vi. 386). 
These quotations apply not only to 
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the so-called Palace of Priam, but 
also to the rest of the mud hovels 
which are supposed to represent 
‘wide-wayed Troy.’ For poor as 
the character may be of the patched 
building of the gateway, yet it is 
the production of a workman in 
comparison to the houses whose 
walls are around. ‘ Unhewn stones 
joiied with earth’ gives a true 
enough description as applied to 
the gate ; but Dr. Schliemann also 
describes the Royal Palace as being 
similar. This I would certainly call 
a mistake. The touch, to use an artis- 
tic term, is distinct in each. The gate 
is built of stone with earth used 
as mortar, and the palace is con- 
structed of earth with stones thrown 
in; that is, the earth predominates. 
The most of the stones seem liter- 
ally to be thrown in, and not built, 
the real truth being that the gate 
and the so-called Palace never ex- 
isted together. This can be shown 
pretty clearly, and it affords a good 
illustration of the power of enthu- 
siasm and imagination; but it never 
can pass as good archeology. 

As I have stated that the Gate 
and the Palace never existed at the 
same time, it is necessary to ex- 
plain; for from the pages of Troy 
and its Remains anyone would sup- 
pose that they may both be seen 
together at this moment; the 
truth being that the Gate does not 
now exist. There is only about 
three feet of the walls of it left— 
that might have been high enough 
in Lilipnt, but not for Troy. The 
Gate was destroyed in making the 
paved ramp, and the few feet of 
the wall were buried under the new 
route. The Gate was upon an 
ascending approach from the south- 
west, while the later ramp indi- 
cates that a newer road had been 
made to lead up from the north- 
west. I have already stated that 
the place excavated has revealed 
what was on the lower ridge of the 
height, and that the principal part 
of the town stood on the higher 
ground to the east, and these 
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sloping roads no doubt led up td it. 
That the walls of the Gate were 
demolished in making the ramp is 
clear, because their height is at this 
moment coincident with the level 
of the ramp; and the few feet of 
difference between the level of the 
roadway in the Gate and the ramp 
was filled up, so that the latter 
might pass over. 

Again, the so-called Palace of 
Priam was built after this ramp 
was constructed, and after the Gate 
had been destroyed, because it is 
built across the inner side of the 
Gate, and stands upon what had been 
the former roadway. Had it existed 
at the same time as the Gate, there 
could have been no passage, for it 
blocked up the way. Imagine a 
house built right across Fleet 
Street, on the City side, and all but 
touching Temple Bar—that would 
be the exact counterpart of what 
existed at Hissarlik. A reference 
to the sketch-plan will make all 
this more easy of being understood. 
And here I may call attention to 
an inaccuracy in the plans given in 
Troy and its Remains—in Plan ii. 
at the end of the book; also in Plan 
iii., page 306, and Plan iv., page 347. 
All of these give-the Scwan Gate 
and the Palace, and they all re- 
present a passage through the 
Palace which has no existence. 
Judging of the size of the passage 
by its proportion to the Gate, a 
man might pass through; Hector 
could have squeezed himself into it, 
on his way down to the plain; but 
Priam never could have taken his 
chariot by that outlet when he 
went to supplicate Achilles; 80, 
even if this passage had existed, it 
would not fit into the statements 
of Homer. But the three plans are 
contradicted by Plate xiii., page 321, 
which is a picture of the spot, and 
the wall is given as solid, and lying 
right across the roadway as I have 
described it. As this is a matter 
which cannot be ascribed to 1ma- 
gination, I think that some ex- 
planation is due from Dr. Schlie- 
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mann, as to how he has allowed a 
work which pretends to be such an 
important addition to archeology, 
to appear with a misrepresentation 
of this kind thrice repeated in it. 
From the fragmentary character 
of Dr. Schliemann’s book, Troy and 
its Remains, and the often doubtful 
and at times contradictory condi- 
tion of the plans, it is rather diffi- 
cult to make out where he places 
the Great Tower of Ilium; at 
present there is no Tower visible, 
and as near as I can understand the 
matter, it is what I have named a 
‘ramp,’ which Dr. Schliemann has 
metamorphosed into a tower. Itis 
the upper part of this ramp which 
he hasindicated as the ‘Great Tower 
of Ilium’ on Plan ii., and on Plan 
iii, at page 306. My reason for 
calling it a ‘ramp’ is because it is 
an inclined plane with at least one 
of its sides cased with masonry, 
of small stones joined with earth. 
This built scarp has been excavated 
to its base under the idea that it 
was a tower, and is repeatedly 
alluded to in Troy and its Remains. 
If anyone will look at Plan ii. in 
that book, they will see that this 
paved way extends for about 200 
feet; the angle of the incline is not 
visible on the plan, but it exists. 
No tower would be constructed in 
that form; but a ramp would. 
This paved way crosses the Scean 
Gate, as already stated, the side 
walls of the gate having been de- 
stroyed down to the level of this 
road, when it was made; and if I do 
not misunderstand what is said in 
the work, it is called the ‘ Tower 
Road’ on the western side of the 
Gate. But the paved way at that 
point is only the continuation of 
the same sloping line which is 
declared to be the Great Tower of 
llium on the other side. If anyone 
will inspect the rough sketch-plan 
of the spot given with this paper, 
they will see it more clearly than 
words can put it, and they will there 
realise the fact, that the Gate was 
on a paved road leading up from 
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the south-west, and that the ramp 
came up from the north-west, and 
passed over the other road exactly 
at the Gate. The ramp seems to 
have divided into two roads on the 
upper side of the Gate. The exis- 
tence of these two paved ways, both 
leading up from the plain, are in 
themselves pretty strong evidence 
that there was a place of more 
importance on the more elevated 
ground to the eastward. 

Thus far the stones have been 
made to speak, and deliver their 
sermon; but unfortunately they 
have not much to say; many ques- 
tions suggest themselves which they 
cannot answer. They are rude 
stones, with no developed condition 
of architecture upon them, and 
hence the smallness of what they 
have got to utter. They might 
belong to any date; such houses 
might have existed as a suburb on 
the outskirt of any city. In old 
deserted cities in India I have seen, 
nestling in corners of the ruins, 
villages similar to this at Hissarlik. 
The only guide by which anything 
like an approach to date can be 
found is in the objects found on the 
spot, and they seem from the de- 
scriptions to preclude the theory 
that they were of the Byzantine 
period. It is supposed that a Greek 
colony settled on the spot, and it is 
presumed to be the same place 
which is alluded to by Strabo; 
but even this is not quite certain. 
He states that when the Romans 
first went to Asia, that [lium was 
a kind of ‘ village-city.’ Demetrius 
of Scepsis visited it in his travels, 
‘and saw the houses so neglected 
that even the roofs were without 
tiles.’ Strabo also quotes from 
Hegesianax, who relates that ‘ the 
Galatians, who crossed over from 
Europe, being in want of some 
stronghold, went up to the city, but 
immediately left it, when they saw 
it was not fortified with a wall; 
afterwards it underwent great re- 
paration and improvement.’ It was 
then able to stand a siege, to which 
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it was subjected by the Romans 
under Fimbrias, who took the 
place in eleven days. This general 
boasted that he had done in that 
time what had taken Agamemnon 
ten years to accomplish, but the 
Ilienses replied, ‘We had no 
Hector to defend the city.’ 

The rude walls of houses covered 
up with rubbish, and the better 
constructed walls of fortifications 
above, would be in perfect keeping 
with this bit of history detailed by 
Strabo. He does not agree with 
the pretensions of the [lienses, 
and says that it was in order to 
gratify them that Hellanicus, ‘as 
it was his custom,’ stated in his 
history that the city of that time 
and the ancient Troy were the 
same. The inhabitants of the 
period referred to also affirmed that 
the city had not been entirely de- 
molished when it was taken by the 
Greeks, and Strabo disputes this 
point, and quotes Homer against 
them.‘ It would seem that amongst 
their claims they had a statue of 
Minerva which they said was the 
original one belonging to Troy ; but 
Strabo points out that their figure 
was a standing one, whereas the 
one mentioned by Homer must 
have been in a sitting position, for 
when the matrons went to present 
the robe ‘which was the most 
beautiful and the largest,’ they 
placed it on the knees of the god- 
dess. 

If the identity of Troy was so 
keenly disputed at that early date, 
and left so unsettled, how are we 
to clear it up in the present day ? 
Huge as the excavation is which 
has been made by Dr. Schliemann, 
we shall want a great deal more 
before the question can be brought 
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to a close. To all appearance, he 
has only uncovered the ground 
where these Ilienses stood and dis- 
puted as to whether or not it was 
the Troy of Homer. 

I must now leave Hissarlik, and 
take my reader on to Bounarbashi, 
which has been the rival site of 
Troy ever since Le Chevalier visited 
the Troad in 1786, and published 
his work. Dr. Schliemann has to 
admit that Bounarbashi has had 
more authors in its favour than the 
spot he so persistently advocates.° 
Now, although I have had to differ 
very widely from the great ex- 
plorer, yet I must confess that, of 
the two sites, I would prefer 
Hissarlik. The real truth is, that 
neither can be made to fit into 
Homer’s account, but according to 
the Iliad, we have fewer difficulties 
to encounter in the Hissarlik posi- 
tion than in that of Bounarbashi. 
At the latter Mount Ida cannot be 
seen. One would have the idea 
from Homer’s story that this moun- 
tain was close to the events, and 
that it overlooked the whole scene. 
Now, itis at least thirty miles away ; 
and unless the residents of Olym- 
pus had very good binoculars, it 
did not much matter at which of 
the two places the struggle was 
going on. Still, from Hissarlik 
the peaks of Ida can be seen— 
that is, away in the blue haze of 
the south-east; and almost in 
a straight line, in the north-west, 
is the ‘summit of the woody 
Thracian Samos,’ where Poseidon 
sat ‘admiring the war and the 
battle.’ The chase of Hector by 
Achilles round the city—although 
I feel that the Hissarlik site is not 
in keeping with this pradakshina— 
as a Brahman would call it—yet, 






‘ The following may be added from Strabo: ‘No trace of the ancient city remains. 
This might be expected, for the cities around were devastated, but not entirely destroyed, 
whereas Troy was overthrown from its foundation, all the stones were removed for the 


reparation of the other cities. 


Archeanax of Mitylene is said to have fortified Sigeium 


with the stones brought from Troy.’—B. xiii. ¢. i. 38. . 
* I was told, but I cannot say with what truth, that the Emperor of Brazil, who 
lately visited the Troad, preferred Bounarbashi to Hissarlik as the most probable site 


of Troy. 
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as Dr. Schliemann says, it is pos- 
sible ; and at the Gergis, or Per- 
gamus, of the Bounarbashi site, it 
is impossible. And what places 
this site out of the question is, its 
distance from the sea. Hissarlik 
is about three miles from the 
Hellespont, while the village of 
Bounarbashi is at least eight miles, 
and Besika Bay is between six and 
seven. The number of attacks and 
retreats back again to the ships 
which were made in one day 
would be difficult to reconcile with 
the greater distance, but are quite 
in keeping with the shorter. Yet 
Bounarbashi has many claims. 
Herodotus states that when Xerxes 
passed that way to the Hellespont, 
and came to Scamander, he ‘ went 
up to the Pergamus of Priam, being 
desirous of seeing it; and having 
seen it, and enquired into every 
particular, he sacrificed a thousand 
oxen to the Ilian Minerva, and the 
Magi poured out libatiors in honour 
of the heroes’ (B. vii. 43). Noone 
would think of using the words 
‘went up’ in relation to the 
Hissarlik site, but it would be quite 
correct if said in reference to the 
hill in which the remains are to be 
found at Gergis, and hence we may 
almost assume that this was the 
accepted Ilium of that early date. 
Dr. Schliemann is very anxious 
to discredit the Bounarbashi site, 
and in one of his recent addresses 
—that before the British Archeo- 
logical Association in April last— 
he makes a number of very doubtful, 
and certainly misleading, statements 
regarding it. Bounarbashi is, at 
the present day, a small Mahome- 
dan village at the southern end of 
the plain of Troy, where the hills 
begin ; and about a mile or so to the 
south-west of the village, on a rocky 
height, round three sides of which 
the Scamander flows, are the re- 
mains of an ancient acropolis, now 
known as Gergis. It is a beautiful 
spot. The river sweeps along in 
bends, with here and there green 
fields on the flat spaces; some parts 
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are shady with fine trees, and 
picturesque cliffs overhanging it. 
Away to the north this historic 
stream can be traced winding over 
the plain till it joins the Hellespont 
at the modern Turkish fort of Kum 
Kaleh. The word Bounarbashi 
means the ‘ Head Fountain,’ and is 
derived from a natural feature of 
the spot, which is remarkable to 
the visitor of to-day, and must 
have been equally so in primitive 
times. Around the base of the 
rising ground, to the west of the 
village, are a series of water sources, 
extending for about half a mile. 
The water from these forms a large 
stream, which flows to the north- 
west, parallel to the Scamander, 
and then it turns to the south-west, 
joining the sea at Besika Bay. To 
explain the part which these springs 
have played in Homeric topo- 
graphy, it will be necessary to give 
a passage from the Iliad. It is in 
the twenty-second book, where Hector 
is chased by Achilles. ‘Then they 
rushed by the prospect ground and 
the wind-waving fig-tree, always 
under the wall along the public 
way, and reached the two fair- 
flowing springs, where the two 
springs of the eddying Scamander 
rise. The one, indeed, flows with 
tepid water, anda steam arises from 
it around as of burning fire; whilst 
the other flows forth in the summer 
time like unto hail, or cold snow, 
or ice from water. There at them 
are the wide, handsome stone basins, 
where the wives and fair daughters 
of the Trojans used to wash their 
splendid garments formerly in time 
of peace, before the sons of the 
Greeks arrived.’ In some maps 
the stream flowing from the springs 
is represented as the Scamander. 
Now, how is this to be reconciled 
with the larger river, which is 
usually accepted as that flowing 
from immortal Jove? If it has its 
sources under the walls of Troy, 
it cannot flow from many-rilled 
Ida, which is over thirty miles 
away. This, and other passages, 
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might be quoted, showing very 
clearly that the Troy of Homer is 
mainly a mythic creation, and is 
not to be found among the trenches 
of Hissarlik, but rather among the 
muses who dwell on Olympus. 

The water flowing from these 
sources is said to be warm in 
winter and cold in summer; this 
was sufficient for Le Chevalier, and 
they became the two fair-flowing 
springs where the Trojan women 
did their washing. Now, instead 
of two springs, there are a very 
great number. The Turks call them 
Kirkgios, or ‘Forty Eyes,’ forty 
being a common typical number. 
There is no doubt that the early 
religions man had a tendency to 
look upon all sources of water as 
something sacred. Evidences of 
this could be given from all parts 
of the ancient world—Homer de- 
scribes the Xanthus as ‘Jove- 
begotten,’—and it is most probable 
that these numerous springs, which 
are remarkable for the quantity 


of beautiful clear water flowing 
from them, were objects of some 
kind of reverence in the past. 
There are evidences of buildings 


in many places near to these 
springs, and houses and temples 
no doubt existed near them. Dr. 
Schliemann having his own ‘ dig- 
gings’ to support, and make all- 
important, tells a different story. 
His own words in reference to Le 
Chevalier are: ‘On the heights of 
Bounarbashi he could see no vestiges 
of houses, because there are none ; 
everywhere is found the purest 
virgin soil or the natural, pointed, 
or abrupt, and always uneven rock, 
which has evidently never been 
touched by the hand of man.’ It 
is quite true that on the pointed 
rocks and abrupt cliffs there are no 
remains—it is not usual to build 
on such places—and that there are 
portions of the ground which pre- 
sent still virgin soil is also no 
doubt quite true. Still a reference 
to the map of Troy and its Re- 
mains will show rather a different 
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result from that given in the 
Paper to the British Archwo- 
logical Association. There will be 
found the remains of what is called 
‘Pseudo-Troy,’ also remains of 
foundations, temples, and tumuli. 
In the Admiralty Chart of the place, 
which was surveyed by Lieutenant 
(now Admiral Sir Thomas) Spratt, 
whose name itself is a guarantee 
for accuracy, will be found similar 
remains of ancient structures. 
Some in the Admiralty Chart are 
not in Dr. Schliemann’s map,— 
some ancient remains immediately 
over the Forty Springs are par- 
ticularly worthy of pointing ont. 
In the village of Bounarbashi itself 
there are old columns still standing, 
and others lying about. Blocks of 
marble may be seen in the Musjid 
and houses, and the tombstones in 
the burial-ground seemed to be 
nearly all old fragments of archi- 
tecture. These are pretty safe 
indications that structures of some 
kind stood on the ground in this 
locality. 

I must also say that it was with 
considerable astonishment I read 
in the same paper of Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s that there were no Cyclo- 
pean Walls at this rival site. I read 
the report in the Times not many 
days after I had been on the 
spot where I had seen ‘ Cyclopean 
Walls,’ and had also gone through 
the operation of carefully sketching 
them, which is a good process for 
impressing facts on the memory. 
Unless Dr. Schliemann’s enthu- 
siastic devotion for Hissarlik has 
ran away with him, I should sup- 
pose his words have not been cor- 
rectly reported. The existence of 
these walls does not rest upon my 
statements alone. In 1864 J.G. V. 
Hahn made excavations at this 
place, and cleared away the ground 
round the old acropolis, and his 
brochure, published in Leipzig, 
contains slight outlines of them. 
The most of the masonry is of the 
later polygonal, where the stonesare 
cut so as to fit without leaving 
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interstices between; but there is a 
portion of the wall at the south- 
west corner which is of the earlier 
kind, where the stones are so rude 
that spaces are left with small 
stones fitted into the larger open- 
ings. This is the peculiar cha- 
racter of the masonry of Tiryns 
and Mycene, and although the 
stones at Gergis are smaller than 
those at the places just mentioned, 
yet this manner of construction 
must be considered as tending to 
prove an antiquity pretty close 
upon that of the others. 

The bearing of these Cyclopean 
Walls on the site of Troy and the 
explorations is highly important. 
Dr. Schliemann’s excavations at 
Hissarlik have not as yet laid bare 
a single stone of this kind. His- 
sarlik may be the Homeric Ilium, 
but as no Cyclopean Walls have 
been come upon, the spade has still 
to discover them. The evidence de- 
rived from the position of the so- 
called Sceean Gate and the Palace 
of Priam is decisive as to their 
pretensions, and this absence of a 
particular kind of masonry is 
equally fatal. If any person should 
choose to think that the stronghold 
of such a line of kings as the suc- 
cessors of Dardanus are described 
to have been would have their 
defensive walls so entirely different 
from those of Tiryns and Mycene 
as Dr. Schliemann requires us to 
believe, no one of course can pre- 
vent independent judgments of 
that kind; but no experienced 
archeologist, I feel certain, will 
be likely to take that view of the 
ease. Mr. Gladstone’s words, as 
to whether ‘ we have any right to 
suppose either that there was an 
ethnical identity between Greece, 
or Achaiis, and Troy, or that they 
had reached, in each and every 
point, precisely the same stage of 
wealth and social development,’® 
convey an important question, and 
the question is answered, so far at 


* Homeric Synchronism, p. 41. 
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least as the matter of building is 
concerned ; for the two styles of 
Cyclopean Wall at Gergis—the 
rude stones with interstices be- 
tween, and the cut-polygonal— 
show that the same progress and 
development had been going on in 
Asia exactly as it had taken place 
in Greece. 

Thus far the stones have been 
made to speak ; and I am about to 
suggest the probability that there 
are more stones yet to be found, 
and that they will have something 
more to express. [ have all through 
this paper made a distinction be- 
tween what has been laid bare in 
the late excavations at Hissarlik, 
and what may yet be revealed to 
the eastward at the same place. 
On the steep northern side of this 
plateau there is a large semicircular 
basin which was evidently a theatre. 
This would indicate the existence 
of a somewhat different condition 
of the population from that sup- 
posed to inhabit mud hovels. From 
the eastern corner of this basin 
the plateau has a well-defined ridge 
so level and regular, that it implies 
the former existence of a wall. 
When on the spot I saw stone 
or rock in parts, but the places 
were so covered up with bushes 
and weeds that I could not make 
certain to myself whether it was 
the base of a wall or the original 
rock. Since my return home, when 
inspecting the Admiralty Chart, I 
was rather surprised to find, in a 
corner of it, an outline of a ‘ Por- 
tion of a wall on the north side 
of the supposed Pergamus of Troy.’ 
If this outline represents remains 
at Hissarlik, as I take it to be, 
then the ‘north side’ is exactly 
where I saw the stones whose cha- 
racter I could not determine ; and 
as these stones are Cyclopean, they 
suggest that the real exploration of 
Hissarlik has not yet begun. The 
Admiralty Charts are noted for the 
accuracy of their details, even 
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beyond the coast line; and if it 
should be proved that this Cyclo- 
pean Wall exists at Hissarlik, it 
will form an additional reply to 
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the problematic statement of Mr. 
Gladstone, and it will add to the 
improbability of any one in future 
venturing to bring forward a struc- 


Portion of Wall on the North Side of the supposed Saenenn of Troy. 
From the Admiralty Chart, made in 1840 by Commander Graves and Lieut. T. %. B. Spratt. 


ture formed of stones ‘joined with 
earth,’ and telling us it is the Scwan 
Gate of Homer’s Troy. 

If older foundations should yet 
be found to the eastward, and the 
ground presents many features to 
confirm this hope, then it will make 
clear what has been already stated 
in this paper—that Dr. Schliemann 
has only come upon the hovels of a 
suburb, or of a village which had at 
some early period been erected on 
the outskirts of a former stronghold. 
Even the discovery of Cyclopean 
walls will go but a small way to 
establish the fact that Troy has 
been discovered. These evidences 
exist at Gergis, and I should say 
that they do not count very much 
as bearing upon that particular 
point; but, if the walls of Troy 
should be found, archeologists will 
expect them to bear a stronger 
resemblance to those of Tiryns and 
Mycenex than anything, excepting 
those at Gergis, which has yet been 
revealed on the shores of the wide 
Hellespont. 

Gergis must have been a very 
small Pergamus, but strong from its 
position. The cliffs on the south 
are, in parts, almost perpendicular, 
and the casting of the wooden horse 
down the rocks, which the Trojans 
had proposed (Od. b, viii. 508), 
would have been a very natural 
suggestion. There is no water in 
the place, and they most likely de- 
pended on bringing it up from 
the Scamander. If there was a 
town, it most probably consisted of 
houses on the eastern slope, where 
it is less precipitous than on the 
north and south, and it could not 


have been much more than a 
large village. The impression 
produced on my mind is that the 
old towns whose names are still as- 
sociated with sites in this district, 
such as Rhoteum, Ophrynium, 
Sigeium, &c., were all such small 
places, that fortified villages would 
be anearer description of them than 
towns. The nearness of some of 
these places to each other precludes 
the idea that they could have been 
large. The present village of 
Bounarbashi is, I fancy, on the site 
of a former town, which must have 
been distinct from that of Gergis. 
On the eastern side of the Scaman- 
der there are also numerous re- 
mains. I mention this, for it seems 
to me that talking of the ‘ Bounar- 
bashi site’ as the situation of a 
single city is misleading. 

The hill on which Gergis stands 
is called Balidagh, or the ‘ Moun. 
tain of Honey,’ from the bees upon 
it. On the ridge to the north of 
the Acropolis are three tumuli, or 
rather cairns, for they are heaps of 
stones. One of these is known as 
the tomb of Hector ; this was opened 
in 1872 by Sir John Lubbock, but 
nothing of importance was found. 

The association of the names of 
heroes with tumuli on the Trojan 
plain is very strong evidence against 
the reliability of tradition. Homer 
is most explicit in the details about 
the remains of Achilles and Patro- 
clus; their bones were both placed 
in the same golden vessel, ‘the work 
of illustrious Vulcan,’ and a large 
and noble tomb was heaped up 
around them. In defiance of this 
there are two tumuli between Yeni- 
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sher and Kum-kaleh, which are 
now known as the tombs of these 
heroes. In-tepé is also known as 
the tomb of Ajax; but it contains 
an arched chamber built with mor- 
tar. A tomb of the time of Ajax 
with such construction would be 
quite as wonderful as the Scean 
Gate of Troy built with stone and 
joined with earth. Strabo mentions 
that near to Rhoeteum there was a 
monument of Ajax, and a temple 
and a statue. Such an arrange- 
ment, of course, belonged to a later 
date, when they were nodoubtadded. 
At present the arched chamber seems 
to go under the tumulus; but it is 
quite possible that this was con- 
structed on the top of the primitive 
mound which served as a foundation 
for the temple and statue, for there 
are still some remains of crumbling 
walls on the summit which give 
this tomb quite an exceptional 
character among those on the Tro- 
jan plain. The largest of all the 
tumuli is that now known as Ujek 
Tepé. It occupies a prominent 
position on the rising ground on the 
west of the Scamander, and is sup- 
posed by some to be the tomb of 
old Ausyetus, mentioned in the 
Iliad, b. ii. 794, where Polites, the 
son of Priam, kept watch on the 
movements of the Greeks. This 
theory suits the Bounarbashi 
site, and would suppose that the 
ships were in Besika Bay. This 
mound is about eighty feet high, 
and it is to this day still the 
scene of a curious ceremony kept 
up by the Greeks from the dif- 
ferent villages around. On the 1st 
of August, the Day of St. Elias, 
the villagers come to it early in the 
morning and sacrifice a cock on the 
summit. By some this is supposed 
to be the tomb of Ilus (Iliad, xi. 
167), the grandfather of Priam, 
and the similarity of the words, 
Elias and Ilus, is seized upon as 
evidence in this case. This is not 
impossible, but it is very uncertain. 
Still, the curious rite is worthy of 
VOL. XVI.—NO. XCI. NEW SERIES. 
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notice; for as it is not a ceremony 
of the Greek Church, it has most 
probably been continued down from 
a remote antiquity. At Agios 
Demetrius Tepé, which is known 
also as the tomb of Festus, there is 
on the cliff, overlooking the sea, a 
little to the south of the tumulus, 
a small chapel, dedicated to St. 
Demetrius, and on November 6 
(October 25 of the Greek calen- 
dar) another festa is held, which 
has some connection with this 
mound. It would be very impor- 
tant to have detailed accounts of 
all these rites which take place in 
our own day at these ancient 
tumuli, which are reputed to be as 
old as the time of the Iliad. 

Asmy visit tothe Troad was during 
the Greek Easter, it may be worth 
while giving a very slight account 
of some of the ceremonies. At the 
village of Kalifatli, all the people 
collected in the church shortly after 
midnight, on the morning of Easter 
Sunday. Men, women, and chil- 
dren were .there with lighted 
candles, and at first the ceremony 
began in the porch, where the 
priest was reading the service from 
a book placed in a temporary desk. 
The men were firing guns and 
pistols, and in an open space in 
front of the church an immense pile 
of brushwood had been collected ; 
this was set fire to, and as it blazed 
away rapidly, a dark object appeared 
in the middle of the mass of flame. 
It proved to be a cross with a figure 
upon it, and this figure was Judas 
Iscariot. The people then entered 
the church, where the service was 
continued till an early hour in the 
morning. ‘There is one part of the 
ceremony which I regret I did not 
witness, but, according to descrip- 
tion, it consists in breaking the 
Easter eggs. Quantities are dyed 
red, and boiled very hard; a plate- 
ful was laid as a separate dish 
at our breakfast as hot cross- 
buns would be in England ; but in 
the church some time during the 
c 
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morning everyone breaks an egg, and 
repeats ‘Christ has risen.’ This very 
peculiar ceremony, recalling the old 
idea of the Great Mundane Egg, out 
of which creation and light came, 
suggests that the folklore of the re- 
gion might also prove to be a valu- 
able field of exploration. Primitive 
ceremonies have evidently survived 
the introduction of Christianity, 
and there is no saying but, if they 
were minutely studied, they might 
throw some light on many of the 
Homeric questions. For three days 
the whole population in each village 
gave themselves up to a ‘ festa.’ 
Dressed in their best, in some open 
space, a large circular dance was 
kept up; it never seemed to stop 
till the darkness of evening came 
on, for some entered the circle as 
others left. They held each other’s 
hands and went round, left shoulder 
to the centre ;—all rites in the Greek 
Church where the altar is circum- 
ambulated are in this direction ; the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem is 
gone round three times in this way 
at the Ceremony of the Holy Fire. 
The musicians were in the middle, a 
couple of shrill clarions and a large 
drum, and, strange to say, in every 
village where we saw this dance, 
this primitive orchestra was com- 
osed of Mahomedans. The long 
Lent of the Greek Church is very 
rigid, and there is a plentiful in- 
dulgence in a better fare during 
this festa. Lamb, I understood, 
was considered an essential element 
of the food partaken of at this time ; 
and it must be associated with 
some ideas of sacrifice, for we saw 
lambs being led about, which were 
decorated with bits of coloured 
cloth, as well as having a bright red 
colour daubed over the fleecy wool. 
Regarding the objects found at 
Hissarlik I can say nothing, for I 
have not seen them; but, so far as 
the evidence goes of men who are 
experts, the pottery is said to belong 
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to an early period. Whatever the 
place may have been which is now 
laid bare, the streets, gates, or houses, 
are not of yesterday, and their dis- 
covery is of high interest. In criti- 
cising what may be called the start- 
ling statements of Dr. Schliemann 
I feel that I am doing a duty to 
archeology. By questioning his 
deductions, and the accuracy of 
his manner of describing what 
he has discovered, I may pre- 
vent writers, such as the author 
of Homeric Synchronism, from wast- 
ing their time. I do not stand alone; 
few people as yet have visited the 
spot since the explorations, and from 
some of those few I hear similar 
expressions of opinion to my own. 
Dr. Schliemann has _ repeatedly 
complained of his own countrymen 
in this matter, that they are more 
inclined to scoff at the results 
which he proclaims, than to ac- 
cept them, and they are known 
for their very careful judgments in 
archeological science. To say that 
you have found the Treasure of 
Priam or the Sceptre of Agamem. 
non sounds well; but such preten- 
sions have to be tested by strict in- 
vestigations; andit must be the same 
with the so-called Palace of Priam, 
the Scwan Gate, and the Great. 
Tower of Ilium. The observations 
and opinions of others will soon no 
doubt beforthcoming, and ultimately 
the truth will become known. If 
Dr. Schliemann is incapacitated by 
his over-abundance of imagination 
and enthusiasm for the calmer sphere 
of reflection and judicial investiga- 
tion, on the other hand, his energy, 
and an instinct which never seems 
to go wrong when excavating 
has to be done, entitle him to the 
highest place in that field of labour ; 
and if Agamemnon’s Sceptre has 
been or is yet to be found, no 
one can show a better right than 
himself to be its possessor. 


Witiiuam Smpson. 
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F all the rivers that show the 

way down the Alps into Italy 
not one has displayed better taste in 
scenery by her choice ofa route than 
the Brenta, famous for her rapid 
current, fine sunsets, floods, clay em- 
bankments, flowers, and large hy- 
draulic works. The traveller, there- 
fore, will do well to follow her lead. 
From the two dark lakes of Levico 
and Caldonazzo on the Austrian 
frontier, where her sources lie, she 
and the diligence roll side by side 
down the lovely Val Sugana, rich 
in ruined castles and a thriving po- 
pulation, to the quaint little post- 
station of Primolano, a village in 
the most singular situation imagin- 
able; crouching down under a 
rocky mountain wall, as if playing 
at hide-and-seek with its neigh- 
bours. Thence, through an eighteen- 
miles-long defile, wild and rugged 
as a landscape of Salvator Rosa’s, 
full of banditti caves (used 
quite latterly in times of war as 
actual strongholds; but now, it is 
said, appropriated as casual sleep- 
ing-wards by the—let us hope— 
deserving poor), the Brenta streams 
on, wide, deep, rapid, as if desper- 
ately impatient to get well into the 
heart of Italy, till the narrow gorge 
opens at last, and she suddenly 
bursts into the broad, fruitful, 
smiling plain, spreading as far away 
as eye can range—away to Vicenza 
and Verona, to Venice and the 
Adriatic, to Padua and the Euga- 
nean hills. 

A town, with high, ruined, red 
walls, white houses, interspersed 
with foliage and medisval towers, 
stands here like a warder on the 
threshold of the land of lands, and 
bids the traveller a peaceful wel- 
come. He will turn to his guide- 


books to enquire of them how long 
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a stoppage is to be dealt out to the 
place before him; and he will read 
there that the town is called Bas- 
sano, and that Bassano has 14,000 
inhabitants, who are celebrated for 
the manufacture of straw hats. 
More illuminated writers add such 
curious and interesting information 
as that the number of churches is 
exactly thirty-five, and the inn 
overrun with black-beetles. Neither 
of which particulars will he prob- 
ably care to stay and verify. 

Only a rash and lawless enthu- 
siast, who does not wait for the 
hand and seal of guide-book makers 
to trust the evidence of his own 
eyes, will perceive and declare, over 
and above what is written, that of 
all the favoured spots the sun 
shines on, Bassano is one of the 
sweetest. What a site is hers, 
sheltered by the Venetian Alps, 
yet removed from their ruggedness, 
meeting the swift, green Brenta 
just where it escapes, still fresh 
and clear, from the prisoned valley 
into a land of vines and figs, of 
olives and pomegranates! Ap- 
proach her, as you would a bride or 
@ princess, with a compliment on 
your lips. And to her unspoken 
salutation we returned answer 
aloud in the words of the old glee— 
words that might very well have 
been inspired by the first sight of 
Bassano : 


Thou art beautiful, Queen of the Valley ; 

Thy walls, like silver, sparkle to the sun ; 

Melodious wave thy groves. Thy garden 
sweets 


Enrich the pleasant air. 

Long may’st thou flourish in thy beauty— 
Long years of prace 

And happiness await thy lord and thee. 


An apostrophe which naturally 
somewhat astonished our vetturino, 
who mistook this outburst of song 
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for a symptom of impatience. He 
turned round to observe, consol- 
ingly, that if we would take him 
on to Padua, he would bring us 
there in two hours and a half, in 
plenty of time to catch the express ; 
and seemed hurt on our declining 
his offer. We desired to be driven 
no farther than to the inn of St. 
Antonio, in the town, where we 
meant to lodge, and where, in spite 
of the anchorite that hangs on the 
signboard, the traveller need fear 
no short commons, but may live on 
all the fat of the land for a few 
francs a day. 

Bassano, indeed, from its com- 
mercial prosperity and the rich 
produce of the surrounding country, 
long ago won for itself the surname 
of a piccola Venezia. Such ultra 
fertility has its drawbacks, however; 
and of these Bassano can tell a 
troublous history. Who can won- 
der that those old German Kaisers 
and the freebooter nobles they 
brought over with them, fresh from 
a land where every yard of soil 
has to be painfully tilled and culti- 
vated, and where nothing but ill 
weeds will grow of their own 
accord, should be tempted by such 
lavish crops and sunny pastures as 
these? Well has poor Italy rued, 
in the past, her ‘fatal gift of 
beauty.’ And though now she be 
delivered from the hand of the 
spoiler, we fear she will, none the 
less, have much to suffer, and ever- 
lastingly, at the hands of her. ad- 
mirers—if only in bad prose and 
worse verse. 

To-day Bassano, by means of 
this fertility itself, is able to wreak 
a mild revenge upon the now 
harmless foreigner. That town is 
still as remarkable as ever for 
commercial industry, as the over- 
tired sightseer will soon find out to 
his cost. Market is held there three 
or four times a week; and on such 
occasions will he be roused in the 
middle of the night by the cheerful 
rattle of carts, the busy murmur 
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of peasants’ voices, and the merry 
pattering of peasants’ feet, as the 
swarms of buyers and sellers come 
flocking in from all quarters. It is 
two a.M., and already the hotel, 
which only went to sleep at mid- 
night, is up and stirring. In most 
places the cocks are counted the 
earliest risers; but we can testify 
that the birds of morning them- 
selves are ‘called’ by the active 
Bassanese. 

And we English have the enor- 
mous impudence to persist in speak- 
ing of the Italians as a lazy people! 

Should any reader wonder what 
induced us to make a stay at the 
very first town we meet on the 
Italian borders—a town that suffers 
the extreme penalty of faint praise 
in travellers’ handbooks—we confess 
at once that it was a trivial 
but keen curiosity to find out 
whether a certain most attractive 
sketch, written long ago by a bril- 
liant hand, of a certain caffé, under 
the old town walls of Bassano—a 
sketch some forty years old—still 
applied. It is highly characteristic 
of Bassano, which has no railway 
station, and which remains sadly 
behind Padua and Vicenza in 
modern culture and improvements 
—for the Bassanese peasant girls 
still go to church in picturesque 
white veils, instead of unbecoming 
bonnets, everything is uncommonly 
cheap, and everybody very trusting 
and trustworthy—that the Caffé delle 
Fosse has lost nothing of its old- 
fashioned excellence. Though small 
and of homely and unpretending 
exterior, it is one of the pleasantest 
lounges of the kind in Italy ; which 
is saying a good deal, both for the 
fare and for the view. 

At the tip of the wing of the town, 
close to one of the ancient gateways 
by which Bassano is entered, stands 
the Caffé delle Fosse. An inside 
door opens upon a broad walk, that 
runs along outside and under the 
city walls for a considerable distance. 
From the edge of this terrace the 
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Fossa, a steep smooth green slope, 
slants down with the dip of some 
hundred feet to the stretch of out- 
lying country between Bassano and 
the Venetian Alps, a delicious ex- 
panse of olive groves and vineyards, 
villas half buried in acacias, scattered 
hamlets, red campanili and broken 
ranges of hills, crowned by white 
chapels and cypress trees. 

The line of town walls makes a 
gentle sweep inwards, then projects 
boldly. Nothing of the kind could 
well be more picturesque than the 
present appearance of these tall, 
red, crumbling, ivy-grown defences 
of ancientry. The day is coming, 
of course, when our modern means 
of defence will be likewise super- 
seded, and left to rust out. But 
whether the artist of the future will 
care to paint our ironclads and 81- 
ton guns in their declining years is 
more than doubtful. So let us 
make the most of these medizval 
fortifications whilst they last. 

Sheltered behind them, the honses 
of the town show their heads, well 
grouped, especially in the highest 
point, where the ground rises to the 
height of seventy feet above the 
Brenta, whose waters wash the walls 
of the lower streets. On this vantage 
placeabove, occupied by the citadel in 
former times, a cathedral nowstands, 
ugly and insignificant without, and 
by nomeans beautiful within, though 
carefully swept and garnished. It is, 
moreover, generally empty, for the 
peasants give the preference to the 
large church in the market place 
as more central and convenient. 
The fortress itself has disappeared, 
thongh parts of it are built into the 
residence of the canonico, a pic- 
turesque old red house wreathed 
with greenery, rising above the ram- 
parts. And, at the entrance to the 
cathedral close, stands a square 
brick tower, now a thing of nought, 
but still accursed to the memory of 
him whose name it bears, at which 
once all the Trevisan province 
trembled—Kccelino da Romano. 
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Immanissimo tiranno, 

Che fia creduto figlio del Demonio, 
says Ariosto; adding, further, that 
Marius, Sylla, Nero and their com- 
peers appear mild and humane by 
his side. Dante appoints him his 
portion in Inferno, seventh circle, 
in the congenial society of the 
tyrants Alexander and Dionysius. 
Having thus passed sentence on the 
great Ghibeline Eccelino, he makes 
haste to match him with a Guelph, 
Obizzo d’ Este, a competitor in 
tyranny and crime, LEccelino’s 
neighbour in this world and in the 
next, according to the author of the 
Divine Comedy. 

Sitting comfortably outside the 
Caffé delle Fosse, with six hundred 
years between Eccelino and our- 
selves, it would be pleasanter to 
believe those historians who assert 
that the stories of his almost incre- 
dible enormities were exaggerations, 
often the inventions of his enemies 
the Guelphs. But, aias! when all 
on both sides is told, he still stands 
out in history as a signal, though 
by no means a solitary, example of 
how the propensity to cruelty, by 
dint of indulgence, may grow to an 
absolute mania and turn a man into 
a monster. The feline instincts, 
still dangerously alive, it is to be 
feared, in the human race, appear 
at their utmost development in 
these ‘ hill cats,’ as the Eccelini have 
been called, in whom they were 
allowed to predominate till they 
became the leading feature of the 
tribe. 

Ecelo, the founder of this in- 
famous house, was a follower of the 
Emperor Conrad II., came over 
from Germany with him in 1036, 
and, as a reward for his services, 
was invested with the fiefs of Onara 
and Romano, the latter a little 
village still in existence, a few miles 
from Bassano, and almost visible 
from our post outside the Caffé delle 
Fosse. From Romano, where the 
Eccelini had their castle, they took 
their family name. But Bassano— 
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for its sins, we must suppose—soon 
became and remained a favourite 
residence of theirs. The town fell 
under their influence, and they had 
a large house on the Piazza Comune. 
Three heads of this ferocious 
stock, all called, after their fore- 
father, Eccelino, following each 
other successively, and each out- 
doing his sire by his daring and 
iniquities, spread its historical 
notoriety over a century: Eccelino 
Balbo, his son Eccelino il Monaco, 
and his grandson, he known to us 
par excellence—that is by his flagrant 
obliquity—as Eccelino da Romano. 
Before touching upon their 
thousand crimes, it is only fair to 
note their one virtue—extraordinary 
personal courage. This it was 
which, combined with great military 
talent, made of them so formidable 
a power in the land. Unwavering, 
too, was their allegiance to the cause 
of the Emperors, so that the Guelphs 
had nowhere a more redoubtable 
enemy than the house of Romano. 
Eccelino Balbo was a contem- 
porary of Frederic Barbarossa, and 
distinguished himself highly in the 
latter’s crusade against Saladin in 
1154. Thus when once the enemy 
sent out a champion, a sort of 
Saracen Goliath, who defied the 
opposite host, it was Eccelino who 
accepted the challenge, fought the 
luckless Philistine, and slew him. 
In returning to Italy he narrowly 
escaped shipwreck during a storm, 
and, in the hour of peril, vowed a 
vow to our Lady of the Sea in case 
of his preservation; which vow, on 
his arrival safe and sound at Bassano, 
he duly fulfilled by building a church 
to her honour. And to his own, 
for the walls were decorated with 
frescoes by Guido Bolognese, de- 
picting the founder’s exploits in the 
Holy Land. Not a remnant of 


these paintings lives to tell the tale. 
SubsequentPopesand their partisans 
decided that, the whole of the Ghibe- 
line brood of the Eccelini having 
been since excommunicated, the 
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tale of their doings was not one 
that could fitly be told on sacred 
walls. The Franciscan fathers, into 
whose hands the church (now known 
as St. Francesco) afterwards passed, 
completely altered and ‘restored’ 
the building. So that between the 
whitewash of pious fanatics and the 
artistic zeal of the monks, the works 
of Guido are lost for ever. 

Eccekino Monaco succeeded his 
father in 1185. Already the in- 
fluence of the Romano family and 
the number of their fiefs had so in- 
creased that the chieftain, no longer 
a mere robber noble, was a settled, 
acknowledged power in Lombardy, 
well able to hold his own against 
any similar principality, or, indeed, 
against any of the town-republics 
among which his possessions lay— 
namely, Padua, Vicenza, Verona, 
Este, and Ferrara, in whose affairs 
the Eccelini were always ready to 
interest themselves as a sure means 
of extending their own dominions. 
Not one of the cities mentioned but 
was pretty equally divided between 
the ever contending factions of 
Guelph and Ghibeline. 

Wherever the Ghibelines triumph 
we see Eccelino in the front rank, 
and never failing to turn the success 
of his party to his own private ad- 
vantage. Whilst if the Guelphs 
prevail and he finds himself worsted, 
as in the memorable rising at 
Vicenza, when Eccelino Monaco, 
after having obtained the supreme 
power in the city, was forcibly ex- 
pelled with his followers, he has al- 
ways his Romano estates and Bas- 
sano itself to fall back upon; and 
thither he retreats for a while, fo- 
menting with the utmost duplicity 
the jealousies and discords among 
the surrounding States—discords 
which are sure soon to afford him 
another opening. 

Thus the local history of that 
period resolves itself almost entirely 
into a repulsive chronicle of those 
unremitting sanguinary struggles, 


fought nominally for the sake of 
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Pope or Emperor, but really with 
the aggrandisement of this or that 
particular Guelph or Ghibeline 
family as the motive power. We 
say almost, because already the 
divine light had begun to dawn 
which was to scatter the darkness 
in the next century. To the very 
turbulent time and district of which 
we speak belongs one of the most 
attractive heroes in Italian history— 
Sordello, of Mantua, the knight- 
troubadour, whose strange and in- 
teresting life, Provencal lays, 
romantic attachment to Eccelino’s 
daughter, and connection with the 
Romano family, mysterious lineage 
and death, have made of him so 
poetical, so inspiring a figure. 
Dante’s immortal mention of him, 
joined to what fragments of Sor- 
dello’s history and compositions 
have come down to us, give us a 
glimpse of a soul born out of due 
time—a foreshadowing of the genius 
of Italy in the midst of the veriest 
barbarism and the established rule 


of might over right; and a great 
poet of our own day has shed a 
new lustre upon his name— 


Sordello,—thy forerunner, Florentine! 


Eccelino, in his later years, with- 
drew to a cloister at the village of 
Oliero, up the Brenta valley, and 
died there in retirement, whence 
his surname, il Monaco. But, in 
spite of this, he was supposed to 
have embraced the heretical doc- 
trines of the paterini, a sect then 
spreading in Italy; and his two 
sons, Eccelino and Alberic, were 
under orders from the Pope to de- 
liver him up to the Holy Tribunal 
for summary condemnation; orders 
which, it is needless to say, the 
haughty youngsters disregarded. 

The Monaco, though he has cer- 
tainly not come down to us in the 
light of an amiable character, almost 
appears so by the side of his son 
and namesake, the last and best 
known of the Eccelini, who has sim- 
ply won for himself the immortality 
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of a fiend. To Bassano has been 
assigned the questionable honour of 
giving birth to one concerning 
whom legends reported that the 
heavenly powers, long vexed be- 
yond measure by the sins of the in- 
habitants of the Marches of Treviso, 
sent him upon them as an instru- 
ment of destruction, an avenger, 
and a scourge. 

By his craft and skill he soon 
spread his power far and wide, and 
established it on a far firmer foot- 
ing than ever his father had done. 
Once chosen podesti of Verona, 
Eccelino succeeded in keeping the 
government of that city in his 
hands ever after. Vicenza, Padua, 
Feltre, Belluno, one by one fell 
under his subjection, and he made 
himself master of the possessions 
of Este in Ferrara. His authority 
was second only to that of the Em- 
peror himself, Frederic II., whose 
Imperial Vicar in Lombardy he had 
become. What a change in four 
generations—since the day when 
his great-great-grandfather Kcelo 
crossed the Alps, an adventurer in 
Conrad’s train ! 

His utmost wealth was summed up in one 
steed. 
His cruelty and tyranny in- 
creased in proportion to his 
power; and it was not without 
ample and hideous reason that, 
among many sufficiently savage 
despots, he was signalised as ‘the 
Ferocious.’ Briefly, he inaugurated 
in these provinces a reign of terror, 
which, for promiscuous, wanton 
cruelty, is almost unparalleled in his- 
tory. The last bar to his effrontery 
was removed by the death of the 
Emperor, Frederic II., after which 
he abandoned himself unrestrain- 
edly to excesses that cowed the 
whole population into the most 
abject submission. There were oc- 
casional attempts at assassination, 
but they failed. He was destined 

for another end. 

Like Il Monaco, who had always 
a number of astrologers about him, 
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Eccelino was intensely superstitious. 
Tradition says that one night, by 
means of spells, he succeeded in 
raising the devil (his father, it was 
confidently believed), and adjured 
him to reveal the name of the place 
in which he would meet with his 
death. Of the fiend’s reply he 
caught only the sound ‘ Assano ;’ 
and, concluding that Bassano was 
meant, scrupulously avoided the 
town for the rest of his life. 

It availed him very little, how- 
ever. Alexander IV. succeeded to 
the papal chair in 1255, and one of 
the first acts of his reign was to 
preach a formal crusade against 
Eccelino, which was to bring the 
career of the Ferocious to a close at 
last. The cause was righteous and 
just ; but it must be owned that the 
crusading Gnuelphs distinguished 
themselves neither by valour, nor 
mercy, nor integrity ; and it is pro- 
bable that Eccelino would long have 
remained a match for his united ene- 
mies had he not, by his grasping ar- 
rogance and false play, disgusted his 
allies, and forfeited everyone’s con- 
fidence, till his own soldiers wavered 
in their allegiance. Finally, he 
himself was wounded at an encoun- 
ter with the crusaders at the bridge 
of Cassano, near Milan, and taken 
prisoner. 

Crowds of people came to stare at 
the ‘ fallen tyrant,’ but his captors 
would allow no violence to be done 
to him. EKccelino, it is said, anxious- 
ly enquired the name of the place 
where the battle had been fought, 
and, on hearing the word ‘ Cassano,’ 
decided at once that the demoniacal 
prediction was accomplished. With 
obstinate fatalism he tore the band- 
ages from his wounds, refused to 
take food, and before long slept 
with his fathers; to the infinite 
satisfaction of all parties, for his 
savage atrocities had done serious 
harm to his own and the Emperor’s 
cause. So ended Eccelino (in Ger- 
man Etzelyn, or Attila the Little). 
He and his strange behaviour in 
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captivity form the subject of a 
famous picture by the German 
artist Lessing, ‘ Etzelyn im Kerker.’ 
It hangs in the Museum at Frank- 
fort, where, by numbers of annual 
unwary visitors, it is innocently 
mistaken for a representation of 
Attila himself. 

He was married four times, but 
left no children. Alberic, lord of 
Treviso, his brother and abettor in 
various crimes, was shortly after- 
wards put to death, together with all 
his family, by his maddened vassals. 
Thus was the race of Ecelo extir- 
pated from off the face of the earth, 
like the noxious weeds they had 
become. 

The story of Eccelino and the 
régime of wholesale slaughter by 
which he maintained his usurped 
supremacy, sounds as unreal and 
unrealisable, as we gaze over these 
particularly placid-looking Trevisan 
plains, as the nursery tales of 
Bluebeard and Turco the Terrible. 
It is a matter of history, though; 
and we have no lack of warnings in 
isolated, significant, and startling 
facts among the annals of our day, 
to tell us that the gulf separating 
us from such a vortex of barbarism 
is not so wide or so impassable as 
might be desired. 

It is a relief to turn from the 
chronicles of blood and iron, and 
the unappeasable strife of Ghibe- 
lines and Guelphs, to those im- 
mortal artists whose names are 
connected with the same region— 
men who found their pleasure in 
living to please. A century of 
painters is an agreeable change 
from a century of man-eaters. 
Better days had come for Bassano. 
After the fall of Eccelino it existed 
for a while as a separate free 
town, then became subject to 
Padua, afterwards to the Scaligers 
of Verona. Finally, in 1405, it 
joined itself to the republic of 
Venice ; and to the Venetian school 
the artists of the Trevisan belong. 
We are here in a colony of 
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painters indeed. Titian’s home 
lies not so far off across the 
Venetian Alps; Giorgione’s birth- 
place, Castelfranco, is but a few 
miles distant from Bassano, half 
way on the road to Treviso. Con- 
egliano, Udine, Pordenone —to 
every town a great painter would 
appear to be a law of nature in 
these parts. One of the earliest 
names that have come down to us 
in the history of Italian art is 
that of a certain Martinello da 
Bassano, who painted in 1223; that 
is, in the early days of Eccelino 
the Ferocious, and seventeen years 
before the birth of Cimabue. Only 
his name survives; and,- having 
noted it, we must overleap nearly 
two hundred years to come tothe Da 
Ponte family of painters, so familiar 
to us all under their surname of 
Bassano. Many an amateur may 
be rather hazy in his mind as to 
the different branches of this 
family tree; and no wonder, seeing 
that it extended over three gene- 
rations, and that eight painters, of 
more or less excellence, either in- 
herited or adopted the appellation 
of Bassano. But let him console 
himself by the fact that the works 
of the greatest master of this 
school were repeated so success- 
fully by his sons that even con- 
noisseurs are at a loss to tell copies 
and originals apart. 

The founder of the family, 
Francesco da Ponte, was a native 
of Vicenza, who came and settled 
in Bassano. Although cast into 
the shade by his more famous son, 
Jacopo, his name stood very high 
among the painters of his time. 
In the Museum at Bassano, whither 
the most valuable works of art 
have now been removed from the 
churches, there is a ‘Madonna and 
Saints,’ by Francesco, which is 
considered a good specimen of 
the master. Francesco, in his later 
years, fell into the snare of al- 
chemy, and wasted his time and 
his substance on quicksilver and 
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salts, powders, croslets, and sub- 
limatories, corrosive liquids, glass 
lamps, and mineral fires. The in- 
domitable perseverance, patience, 
and faith under hope everlastingly 
deferred, shown by our alchemistic 
ancestors are indeed astonishing ; 
but that we are not behind them 
in these qualities is proved in a 
signal manner by the long-suf- 
fering seekers of the Philosopher’s 
Stone of Spiritualism. 

To Francesco’s son, Jacopo, be- 
longs the lion’s share of the family 
honours. His father sent him early 
to Venice to study under Bonifazio. 
Whether or no the jealous master, 
as the story goes, locked the pupil 
out lest he should discover his pet 
secrets in the art of colouring, and 
the pupil outwitted the master by 
looking on through the keyhole, 
Jacopo Bassano, by hook or by 
crook, learnt enough to become a 
master himself, and soon had art- 
secrets of hisown. He is said to 
have been a favourite pupil of 
Titian’s; and so highly was he 
esteemed, as a colourist, that Palma 
once described a painter’s ideal 
thus : ‘ Disegno di Tintoretto, colorito 
di Bassano.’ Tintoretto appears 
to have been of the same opinion. 
It is reported that one day he and 
Jacopo were driving out together, 
and, as they drove, speaking the 
praises of Raphael, Michael An- 
gelo, Titian, and Correggio, when, 
suddenly, ‘Tintoretto exclaimed : 
‘But let me tell thee, Jacopo, that 
if I had thy colouring and thou 
hadst my design, I should never 
allow that Raphael, Titian, Cor- 
reggio, or any other man could ap- 
proach us.’ 

Jacopo did not settle in Venice; 
but returned to Bassano, where he 
spent the remainder of his life in 
painting indefatigably. His works 
are everywhere ; so that, as Lanzi 
observes, it has become rather a 
disgrace for a collection to be 
without examples than an honour 
to possess them. The peculiar 
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merit of his pictures is of a kind 
that will ever recommend them 
rather to the student than to the 
mere amateur. Suggestive they 
are not, nor passing beautiful, nor 
grand in conception, like the works 
of his contemporaries. His in- 
feriority to the latter, his fondness 
for reproducing the same faces and 
figures, monotony, and paucity of 
ideas Lanzi regards as caused by 
his self-banishment to Bassano, a 
small country town, less inspiring 
than a capital. But this may have 
been the consequence, not the 
cause. Jacopo, deficient in origi- 
nality and imagination, must even 
during his lifetime, in the eyes of 
the public, have come far behind 
those other and more highly gifted 
immortals Titian and Tintoretto, 
and may very plausibly have chosen 
rather to reign in Bassano than 
to serve in Venice. Such vanity— 
or modesty—is perfectly reason- 
able: witness the pictures which 
Jacopo’s son, Francesco the 
younger, painted for the Ducal 
Palace at Venice, and which do 
suffer somewhat from being placed 
in too good company, with the 
masterpieces of Veronese and Il 
Robusto. 

Of Jacopo’s pictures that adorn 
the Museum at Bassano, the finest 
are a ‘ Nativity,’ a ‘ Paradise,’ a 
‘St. John in the Desert,’ and a 
‘St. Valentine Baptising.’ 

Like the cleverly elaborated paint- 
ings of the Flemish school with 
which Bassano’s has so strong a 
fellowship, these compositions must 
be patiently studied before genuine 
admiration can be felt for them. 
The coup d’wil is disappointing, 
and not till we have got over this 
does the full excellence of the de- 
tails and handling begin to dawn 
upon us. Then, even if we stop 
short of enthusiasm, we can well 
believe the story told of Jacopo, that 
once he painted a book ona table so 
cleverly as to deceive Annibale Car- 
racci, who tried to take it up. 
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Paul Veronese, also, had the 
very highest opinion of him, and 
sent his son to study under him. 
In the famous picture of the ‘ Mar- 
riage at Cana,’ into which Vero- 
nese introduced his friends as the 
musicians, Jacopo appears among 
the rest, performing on the flute. 

A wiser man than his father, 
Jacopo devoted his leisure hours to 
gardening, which he found a much 
more profitable pastime than al- 
chemy. His collection of simples 
and herbs became celebrated, and 
attracted many royal and other 
distinguished visitors. Horticul- 
ture to this day is- so much a fea- 
ture of the town, that Bassano 
dwells in the traveller’s memory as 
a city of gardens and flowering 
trees, and the paradise of vegeta- 
rians. Jacopo’s grounds were fa- 
vourably situated for the purpose, 
his house standing on the banks of 
the Brenta, close to the bridge 
connecting the town with the 
suburb of Angarano. This bridge 
has become notorious by its re- 
verses. It was built by Palladio, 
but carried away by a flood in 
1748; then rebuilt, but only to be 
blown up by the French in 1792. 
The present covered wooden struc- 
ture could offer no resistance to 
flood or fire, but has, whilst it 
stands, the merit of being extremely 
picturesque. 

Jacopo died, full of years and 
honours, in 1592. Four of his sons 
had he trained to follow his own 
profession. The sire’s rather scanty 
mantle of originality, divided, so 
to speak, among four, gave but a 
small allowance to each; and, 
though all made their mark, they 
merely trod in their father’s foot- 
steps, and maintained, without ele- 
vating, the school originated by him. 
Here, as we have seen, they suc- 
ceeded to admiration. In the Mu- 
seum at Bassano is a ‘ Presenta- 
tion,’ painted by Francesco, the 
elder son, in conjunction with his 
father. His pictures in the Ducal 
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Palace at Venice are well known. 
So is his unhappy end. He was 
haunted by a strange monomania, 
a delusion that he was in constant 
danger of arrest. In the slightest 
noise he heard a constable; and, 
during one of these fits of panic, 
he threw himself out of the win- 
dow, and died from the effects of 
the fall. Leandro, his younger 
brother, suffered from similar ner- 
vous attacks; but, being something 
of a philosopher besides, he sought 
for a spell that would charm them 
away, and he found it in music. 
He became a performer on the lute, 
and was thus able with his own 
hands to exorcise the evil spirit 
that possessed him. He settled at 
Venice, where he won great dis- 
tinction as a portrait painter, and 
lived as artists—not princes only— 
were wont to live in the olden time, 
with a good deal of pomp and 
splendour, never appearing in pub- 
lic without his gold collar, insignia 
of St. Mark, anda court of disciples 
around him. The Emperor Rnu- 
dolph did his utmost to bribe him 
away to Vienna to paint the Aus- 
trian archdukes and archduchesses. 
But Leandro preferred to remain 
among his Venetian magnificoes and 
beauties. He is well represented 
at Bassano by a fine ‘ Marriage of 
St. Catherine’ in the ‘ Museum,’ 
and especially by a ‘ Martyrdom of 
St. Stephen,’ that hangs in a side 
chapel of the cathedral—a picture 
of great beauty, and the single 
attraction the church can _ boast. 
On the two other sons of Jacopo, 
Girolamo and Giambattista, there 
18 no occasion to dwell. They dis- 
tinguished themselves chiefly as 
copyists; and with them, and a 
nephew and son-in-law of Giro- 
lamo’s, ended the Bassano family 
of painters. 

About Giorgione, his life, death, 
and works, there hangs the pecu- 
liar fascination of mystery to en- 
hance the interest due to his 
extraordinary genius and its pre- 
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cocity. No painter, poet, inquisi- 
tive or romantic person, will leave 
Bassano without a visit to Castel- 
franco, the painter’s birthplace, and 
where one of his finest works may 
be seen. Giorgione, unlike Jacopo 
da Bassano, does not appear to 
have clung to his native heath. 
Venice claimed him in life and in 
death. Still, the pride of Castel- 
franco is the superb picture of the 
* Madonna, Child, and Saints,’ that 
hangs in the chancel of the principal 
church; a composition in which 
the ideals of perfect simplicity, un- 
earthly beauty, and wondrous exe- 
cution are blended in a manner 
calculated to rouse both rapture 
and despair in the soul ot the 
young artist. For the amateur, ifa 
pessimist, will be overcome with 
grief at the recollection that so 
much of the same handiwork has 
perished ; if an optimist, with de- 
light that so splendid a specimen 
should be so well preserved. 

On leaving this canvas we may 
leave Castelfranco, quite under- 
standing that Giorgione should have 
preferred Venice. The place has 
no further interest. Its old forti- 
fications are picturesque; but in this 
respect it is entirely outshone by its 
little neighbour Cittadella, halfway 
between Castelfranco and Bassano, 
a most curious circular little town, 
with its high battlemented walls, 
moat, bridges, and old gateways, 
all complete. It presents the ap- 
pearance of the shell of a coliseum, 
with four fortified entrances, north, 
south, east, and west, and a town 
encamped inside—as it were the 
medieval fortress settlement of some 
chieftain and his vassals—but whose 
humdrum and placid streets and 
squares contrast oddly with its an- 
cient and warlike girdle. 

To return to the Museum at Bas- 
sano, it must be noted that the pic- 
ture gallery—which, besides the Da 
Ponte collection, contains two small 
panel pictures by Veronese, a re- 
puted Raphael, and other interest- 
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ing works—forms but a part of this 
capital institution. There is a 
library of 21,000 volumes attached, 
a collection -of manuscripts, of 
coins, of minerals, of local anti- 
quities, and a herbarium; 8,600 
prints, including many of the great- 
est value ; several plaster casts by 
Canova; and a set of his original 
drawings, being the first designs 
for his works. 

And here we come to another 
red-letter name in the art history 
of the Bassanese—that of the 
greatest man these parts have pro- 
duced in modern times. Possagno, 
Canova’s actual birth-place and 
home, is a little village about two 
hours’ drive from Bassano, and lies 
pleasantly nestled among the Aso- 
lan hills at the base of the Venetian 
Alpine chain. Its chief outward and 
visible boast is the singular marble 
temple-tomb there set up by Canova 
to be sacred to his own memory. 

Whatever may be thought of the 
design, which, moreover, has never 
been fairly or fully carried out, the 
Mausoleum at Possagno—a Rotonda 
with a fine Doric portico—forms a 
really striking and appropriate mo- 
nument. Moralists may come, see, 
and depart shaking their heads over 
the vainglory of the sculptor who 
could plan and build for his ‘ vain 
earth and shrunken ashes’ so huge a 
sepulchre as this. But moralists 
have always such uncharitable 
imaginations !_ Taken from another 
point of view it may appear 
an excess of modesty on Canova’s 
part which led him to think of sucha 
solid memorial as desirable, perhaps 
needful, to enable his countrymen 
to keep him in remembrance. 

In the street or square of a 
town, this miniature Pantheon would 
not strike us as particularly im- 
posing ; but it looks simply colossal 
in its actual situation, standing 
alone, in dazzling whiteness, against 
a background of hills, on a rising 
ground apart from and looking down 
upon the straggling lane of mostly 
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dilapidated houses of which Pos- 
sagno consists. The Rotonda does 
duty as the parish church. Over 
the altar hangs an oil painting by 
Canova’s hand. The design is 
singular ; and in the quaint, stiff 
handling and treatment of the 
figures and mysticism of conception 
observable here and in other of 
the sculptor’s pictures, there is 
something that forcibly recalls the 
sketches of William Blake, a re- 
semblance it is puzzling to ac- 
count for. He is better represented 
by a bronze ‘ Pieta’ in one of the 
niches, and some fine bas-reliefs on 
the walls. His remains are buried 
in a ‘plain marble sarcophagus in 
another of the Rotonda chapels. 
Only his heart lies at Venice, in the 
pretentious lachrymose monument 
(designed by himself for an arch- 
duchess) in the church of Frari. His 
house, still inhabited by members of 
his family, stands in the village street 
opposite the Mausoleum. More 


specimens of his oil paintings may 


be seen here, and the little museum 
adjacent contains a number of casts 
from his principal works. 

‘ Excelsior’ is a motto to be used 
with discretion in churches with a 
fine view from the roof. The as- 
cent of the Rotonda, however, is 
moderate, and the game well worth 
the candle. A walk round the dome, 
outside, affords the most delicious 
prospect in the world of rich-tangled 
vineyards, and exquisitely-shaped 
wooded hills. Conspicuous stands 
the old ruined tower of Asolo, and 
Asolo itself, recalling far-famed little 
Pippa of the silk-mills, her songs, 
and her most memorable of New 
Year’s days. Canova’s attachment 
to his country home, which was 
intense, needs no further explana- 
tion to one who has stood here over 
his tomb and seen the radiant love- 
liness of the land. 

When Possagno, Asolo, Romano, 
Castelfranco, Cittadella have all 
been visited, there yet remains 
another inviting excursion for those 
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who seek an excuse for lingering 
at Bassano one more day. A little 
village, nobody’s birth or burial- 
place, without a local tyrant or 
genius in the past, pictures, statues, 
or casts in the present, yet attracts 
notice by the curious freak of 
nature’s which has formed there, at 
Oliero, three most astonishing grot- 
toes in the rock. 

We grant at once all that can be 
said against grottoes as an institu- 
tion, their provoking family like- 
ness leading to the melancholy con- 
clusion that when you have seen one 
you have seen all, and that the sum 
of them is but a dark and slippery 
void, where perpetual dew keeps 
dropping on your head, as you go 
splashing through pools of fresh 
water, where you strain your eyes 
after rocky formations pointed out, 
but imperfectly seen by the light 
of a tallow candle or an uncertain 
torch, and whence you emerge 
with a general impression of drip- 
ping walls, damp feet, and inward 
disappointment ; but none the less 
must we say a good word for the 
Qliero excursion, beginning with 
the drive up the Brenta valley, or 
Brenta canal, as the Venetian sea- 
dwellers, with an insular inflexi- 
bility of imagination, persist in 
miscalling their Alpine roads. After 
a careful study of this particular 
canale betweeen Bassano and Primo- 
lano, taken in the course of some 
half a dozen drives along it, we beg 
to suggest the Vale of Tobacco as 
a@ more suitable and descriptive 
title. The leading feature of the 
road is undoubtedly the appearance 
everywhere of this plant, the privi- 
lege of cultivating it having been 
granted to the villagers of the val- 
ley, but under the strictest regula- 
tions ; as is evident, for the plants 
in each separate patch of ground 
are all numbered, and the sum total 
is posted up on boards in every field, 
and everywhere we may see the 
Government officials, by twos and 
threes, on their rounds of inspection. 
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Little Oliero lies close to the 
Brenta, seven miles from Bassano. 
In the mountains behind the village 
are the three rocky caverns of which 
we have spoken. Ont of two of 
these hollows flow large streams 
of limpid water. The third is dry. 
The grounds leading up to them 
are prettily laid out as a garden by 
the Parolini family, the proprietors, 
and who, by their courteous ar- 
rangements, make a visit to their 
grottoes pleasant and easy for 
strangers. One of the caves can 
be entered in a boat. Within is a 
subterranean lake, where we may 
row for several minutes; whilst 
the guides light up with their 
torches the various stalactites and 
other formations at the further 
end. The night effect at certain 
seasons, when the moon shines full 
into the cave, is said to be exceed- 
ingly weird and fine. Altogether 
the position of these grottoes, the 
lovely vegetation that surrounds 
them, and the idyllic calm of Oliero 
itself, give them a claim to be re- 
membered above others more re- 
markable for size and contents. 

Although we have even now but 
half exhausted the interest of Bas- 
sano and its environs, enough has 
been said to show that it deserves to 
be very well known by all lovers of 
scenery and of art. That it is 
really little visited, is shown by the 
errors repeated innocently year after 
year in handbooks usually remark- 
able for accuracy. We note a few 
of these misstatements; not that 
infallibility can fairly be demanded 
of travellers’ guides, but merely to 
show how little attention the dis- 
trict has received of late years. 

Thus, Baedeker draws our at- 
tention to the Oratorio of San 
Giuseppe, asserting that it contains 
Jacopo Bassano’s famous picture 
of the ‘ Nativity.’ Not without a 
good deal of obstinacy did we suc- 
ceed in finding this traditional 
Oratorio, which we at last identi- 
fied with an outhouse near the 
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cathedral, and now used as a lumber 
room. The picture has long since 
been removed to the Museum. The 
same writer notices the road to 
Possagno with a caution as ‘rough 
and hilly.’ Whether these ups 
and downs ever existed, or how 
they have been got rid of, we do 
not pretend to determine; but we 
can certify that the way is as 
smooth, fiat, and broad as though 
it led to a much less pleasant 
place. Again, in Murray we find 
the Villa Rezzonica, a charming 
country house and garden about a 
mile from Bassano, commended to 
our notice as containing ‘an oil 
painting of the Death of Socrates 
by Canova’—an ingenious confusion 
of facts. The Villa Rezzonica con- 
tains, it is true, an oil painting by 
Canova, but it represents the ‘ Tri- 
umph of Religion.’ The Death of 
Socrates formed the subject of a 
series of four bas-reliefs by this 
master which are now scattered 
abroad, and a small fragment of 
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the plaster cast for one of these is 
all that the Villa Rezzonica has 
to show. 

Lastly, a popular book of travel, 
lately published, describes Bassano 
as a town with a railway station, 
This is the guide book of the fu- 
ture indeed. There is no -railway 
nearer Bassano than Vicenza, a dis. 
tance of twenty miles. The line in 
course of construction is proceed- 
ing with the utmost deliberation, 
though sanguine hopes are enter. 
tained by some that in the course 
of two years there may possibly be 
some talk of opening it; a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished, say 
the inhabitants, but one which the 
traveller will regret. For him the 
charm of the place lies in its marked 
individuality, quiet beauty, and 
many other characteristics of old 
Italy, which are rapidly fading away 
in the north at least, but which 
Bassano, owing to her peculiar 
isolation, has hitherto preserved in- 
tact. 

B. F. 
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QUARTER SESSIONS IN DEVONSHIRE UNDER CHARLES II. 
[PART THE SECOND. | 
FROM ORIGINAL RECORDS. 


By A. H. A, Hamirron. 


MENTIONED in a former paper 
I that the entries in the Sessions 
Books characteristic of the reign 
of Charles II. relate to the per- 
secution of Nonconformists and to 
the hearth-money or chimney-tax. 
With the former subject we have 
already dealt at some length. The 
latter will not require any long 
notice, although it occupies in the 
records a far larger space than the 
former. 

It was in 1662 that a tax of two 
shillings a year was ordered to be 
levied on every chimney in the 
country, ‘as a constant revenue for 
ever to the Crowne.’ About three 
months afterwards Mr. Pepys noted 
in his diary, ‘much clamour 
against the chimney-money, and 
the people say they will not pay it 
without force.’ 

It is often difficult for a states- 
man to foresee what kind of tax 
will be most disagreeable to the 
public, and this is a very strong 
argument against attempting to 
impose any burden of a nature to 
which people are unaccustomed. 
A tax which is borne with toler- 
able cheerfulness by one nation 
may be peculiarly hateful to another. 
In France people submit to a tax 
on furniture, but are indignant at 
the very idea of an income tax. 
In England we bear an income tax, 
but will not stand a tax upon 
matches. In America a tax upon 
matches is paid by the descendants 
of the men who immortalised them- 
selves by rebelling against a duty 
upon tea. 

Of allthe many taxes which have 
been imposed on this country, 
not even excepting the window tax, 
there has perhaps never been one 
more unpopular than the hearth- 


money. Nor was this unpopularity 
without good reason. Macaulay, 
writing of it a hundred and sixty 
years after its repeal, uses language 
almost as strong as that which he 
might have employed in attacking 
an existing grievance from the Op- 
position benches : 


The discontent excited by direct imposts 
is almost always out of proportion to the 
quantity of money which they bring into 
the exchequer; and the tax on chimneys 
‘was, even among direct imposts, peculiarly 
odious ; for it could be levied only by means 
of domiciliary visits ; and of such visits the 
English have always been impatient to a 
degree which the people of other countries 
can but faintly conceive. The poorer 
householders were frequently unable to pay 
their hearth-money tothe day. When this 
happened, their furniture was distrained 
without mercy: for the tax was farmed ; 
and a farmer of taxes is, of all creditors, 
proverbially the most rapacious, The col- 
lectors were loudly accused of performing 
their unpopular duty with harshness and 
insolence. It was said that, as soon as they 
appeared at the threshold of a cottage, the 
children began to wail, and the old women 
ran to hide their earthenware. Nay, the 
single bed of a poor family had sometimes 
been carried away and sold. The net 
annual receipt from this tax was two hun- 
dred thousand pounds. 


We now turn to the proceedings 
relating to this impost in Devon- 


shire. It appears that at first the 
constables had to make returns to 
Quarter Sessions of every chimney 
(which they always spelt chimley) 
in their parishes. At Midsummer 
1662 complaint was made to the 
Court by divers petty constables 
that they were ‘soe straitned in 
tyme as they could not make soe 
exact and due retorne of the fire- 
hearthes and stoves within this 
county as by the Act of Parliament 
was required.’ They therefore be- 
sought the Court ‘for a further 
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daie for the doeinge of the same, 
and that they might receave some 
further instructions from this Courte 
for their proceedings herrein.’ 

The Court consented to adjourn 
the Sessions until August 26, in 
order to receive the returns, 
and in the mean time ordered the 
unfortunate constables to observe 
certain ‘direccons,’ under penalties 
which must have been rather alarm- 


ing. 

o the first place, they had to 
require every inhabitant in their 
respective parishes to give in ‘a 
perfect list of all his fire-hearthes and 
stoves under his hand which are in 
his possession.’ 

Secondly, they had to ‘informe 
themselves by their owne viewe of 
the truth and certenty herrein.’ 
In case of failure they were to for- 
feit 51. for every week’s neglect, 
and in case of a false return they 
were to forfeit 40s. for every hearth 
or stove ‘soe falsely returned or 
omitted.’ 

Thirdly, persons who by reason 
of poverty were excused payment 
of poor-rates were to be exempt 
from payment of the hearth-money. 
Other persons claiming exemption 
were to obtain a certificate under 
the hands of the churchwardens 
and overseers, or one of them 
together with the minister, ‘and 
the same to be allowed by the two 
next justices.’ 

Fourthly, the petty constables 
were to make their returns to the 
chief constable of the hundred, and 
he was to return them to the 
adjourned sessions. ‘ And that the 
hearth of each chimney wherein is 
any oven, dry kilne, or furnace, be 
onely and singly charged.’ 

The Justices felt it their duty to 
make these stringent orders, but 
symptoms may be observed show- 
ing that they had no great love for 
the tax. They had before them one 
of the ladies spoken of in the old 
ballad : 


There is not one old dame in ten, and search 
the nation through, 
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But, if you talk of chimney men, will spare 
a curse or two. 

Elizabeth Codner, being convicted 
‘for assaultinge of the collector of 
His Mat’s revenue of hearth. 
money,’ was committed for one 
day, ‘and discharged afterwards,’ 
This sentence can hardly have 
been encouraging to the prosecutor, 
and we do not hear of many such 
cases being brought to the sessions, 
nor of further orders to the con- 
stables. There are, however, many 
cases of assault in which the cir- 
cumstances are not mentioned. 

It seems that the powers of dis- 
traint were exercised directly by 
the collectors and their agents. 
But the Justices in Quarter Sessions 
retained the power of excusing or 
reducing the tax in cases in which 
it was certified by the minister and 
churchwardens or overseers that 
the number of chimneys belonging 
to any person had been reduced. 
As time went on, these applications 
became more and more frequent, 
and the entries relating to them 
take up a very considerable part of 
the books in the latter part of the 
reign. The tax may have had a 
good effect in one way, for the 
general ‘ demolition of fire-hearths’ 
which seems to have taken 
place must have checked the 
wasteful consumption of fuel for 
which our country is still remark- 
able. The tax was so unpopular 
that persons to whom a few shillings 
more or less can hardly have been 
of much importance demolished 
some of their chimneys and applied 
for a reduction, as people used to 
take steps to avoid the unpopular 
burden of the window-tax, and as 
they now sometimes try to avoid 
the scarcely less unpopular turn- 
pike-toll. 

Humphry Gilbert, 


Esq., of 
Compton, the representative of the 
family so famous in the days of 
Elizabeth, ‘ having formerly twenty 
chimleys and fire-hearthes in his 
house at Greenway,’ proved that 
‘tenne of them are since totally 
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demolished,’ and was discharged 
from the payment of hearth-money 
for the said ten fire-hearths. 

Sir William Morrice, Secretary 
of State, demolished seven fire- 
hearths in his house called Mount 
Wise at Stoke Damerel, near Ply- 
mouth. 

Sir William Courtenay had ten 
fire-hearths in Ilson or Ilton Castle, 
and demolished six of them. (In 
the following sessions it appears 
that he demolished eleven out of 
thirteen in the same place.) 

Sir Walter Yonge, Bart., ‘had 
formerly in his Capitall Mancon 
howse of Mohun’s Ottery fourteene 
Chimneyes,’ but he demolished four 
of them, and was discharged from 
paying for them. 

Pepys tells us that it was at one 
time proposed in Parliament that 
people should be permitted to buy 
off the chimney-money at eight 
years’ purchase. The King refused 
to part with it, and Sir W. Coven- 
try told the Duke of York ‘that 


whoever did advise the King to 
that did as much as in them lay 
cut the King’s throat, and did 
wholly betray him.’ 

The truth of this was seen at the 


Revolution. The hearth-tax was 
especially associated with the re- 
storation of the Stuarts, and passed 
away at their final expulsion. In 
1689 it disappears completely from 
our records of sessions. We turn 
to Macaulay for an explanation, 
and we find that, as soon as William 
of Orange landed at Torbay, and 
along his whole line of march to 
London, he was importuned by the 
common people to relieve them 
from the intolerable burden of the 
hearth-money. He was so much 
impressed by the public opinion of 
this grievance, that he introduced 
the subject at one of the earliest 
sittings of the Privy Council. He 
sent a message respecting it to the 
House of Commons, and the tenth 
Act of the first year of William and 
Mary declared the chimney-tax to 
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be a badge of slavery, and abolished 
it for ever. 

The government of Charles II. 
was probably the most prodigal 
and reckless, in proportion to its 
resources, that ever existed in 
Europe, until the Turks discovered 
that they had almost unlimited 
powers of borrowing from Chris- 
tians. It is scarcely possible even 
now to read without shame and 
indignation how English soldiers 
and sailors were left to starve, or 
to desert to the Dutch, while the 
money freely voted by Parliament 
for their maintenance was devoted 
to the profligate extravagance of 
Lady Castlemaine and Barbara 
Palmer. We might have expected 
that the county finances would 
have been administered as carelessly 
as those under the control of the 
‘Merry Monarch.’ This, however, 
was by no means the case. LKco- 
nomy, with many other more im- 
portant virtues, when expelled from 
the court, took refuge in the 
country. The contrast resembles 
that noticed by Mr. Pepys, when 
he left for a day or two the wigs, 
and wickedness, and wantonness 
of Whitehall, and saw upon the 
Downs what he calls ‘the most 
pleasant and innocent sight that 
ever I saw in my life;—a flock of 
sheep, a shepherd, and his little 
boy reading, far from any houses or 
sight of people, the Bible to him.’ 

It would appear that the expendi- 
ture of the county of Devon at this 
time was most frugal, not to say 
parsimonious. We have already 
seen that the pensions granted to 
the ‘maimed soldiers’ were very 
scanty, and that the cost of their 
maintenance seems to have been 
gradually shifted from the county 
on to the parishes. We have also 
seen that when the Justices voted 
a thank-offering for the escape of 
the King and the Duke of York 
from the Rye House Plot, the 
amount of their offering was no 
more than ten pounds, and even that 
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was appropriated to erecting seats 
in their own chapel. A _ similar 
policy seems to have prevailed 
during the whole reign. One of the 
first orders made after the Restora- 
tion was that all treasurers and con- 
stables who had held office since 
March 25, 1642, were to account to 
the Court for their receipts. This 
order, no doubt, served a double 
purpose, as saving the imposition 
of new rates, and also as affording 
a convenient way of inflicting 
penalties on the unfortunate mem- 
bers of the Roundhead party. The 
accounts, as we may imagine, were 
found to be in considerable confu- 
sion, and constant orders were 
made upon the subject. 

All arrears of rates between 1642 
and 1660 were enforced as far as 
possible. It is mentioned that the 
Judges had decided that these 
arrears had not been pardoned by 
the Act of Indemnity. Mr. Henry 
Fitzwilliams, who had been Deputy 
Clerk of the Peace in 1658, was 
appointed Deputy Treasurer (the 
treasurers being Justices, who were 
generally changed every year), and 
was allowed 2s. in the pound on all 
arrears that he succeeded in collect- 
ing. In 1663 he reported that he 
had collected 967/. 6s. 11d., and that 
there remained about 2,1ool. unpaid. 
Afterwards we find that he was 
allowed 2s. 6d. in the pound for all 
arrears that he should collect. He 
had only ‘ 20/. standing sallery for 
auditing and taking all the publique 
accompts of the county.” By 1666 
we find that he had collected alto- 
gether 1,433]. 9s. 1d. for arrears. 

We find a summary of the trea- 
surer’s accounts entered pretty re- 
gularly in the books during this 
reign, which had never been done 
before. In 1667 the total rates im- 
posed on the county were : 

£ 8. a. 

For the Gaol 164 14 10 


For the Hospitals . 167 14 4 
For the Maimed Soldiers 565 8 o 


It may not be of much general 
interest to dwell on the subject of 
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county accounts, but our prison 
reformers may contemplate with 
admiring despair the ‘ utilization 
of prison labour’ during the reign 
of Charles II. The work on 
which the prisoners were employed 
was, no doubt, weaving, the staple 
manufacture of the West of Eng- 
land at that time and long after- 
wards. Justices committing any 
person to gaol were ‘to express 
under the mittimus whether such 
person be of ability to maintain 
himself, or else to receive relief from 
the county.’ The allowance from 
the county, which was seldom 
granted, did not exceed three half- 
pence a day. The court was so 
liberal as to vote twopence a day 
for some Dutch prisoners of war. 

Prisoners confined in the work- 
house or Bridewell at St. Thomas 
were not only to maintain them- 
selves by their work, but also their 
wives and children; and _ the 
governor was ordered to detain 
part of their wages for this purpose. 
Perhaps one of these orders may be 
worth quoting at length, in the hope 
of a good time coming when similar 
orders may be possible : 


Whereas this Courte is informed that 
some persons who have wives and children, 
& formerly have been sent to y* house of 
correccon or workehowse at St. Thomas 
Appostle’s, who are able to gett whilest 
they are there more than sufficient for their 
owne releife & maintenance, yet spend & 
consume all their gettings & send none to 
y® reliefe of their families: The Governor 
of the said howse is therefore hereby 
ordered not to give nor allow unto such 
persons (as have a charge to maintaine) 
out of their worke more than in his dis- 
cretion shall be thought fitt for their owne 
releife and maintenance whiles they are in 
y® said howse, and for what any person 
can gett over and above it is to be paid 
towards y* reliefe of y* wives and children 
of such persons as have any. 


They had an opportunity of ‘ con- 
suming their gettings,’ as beer was 
sold in the gaol, ‘but not above 
twelve shillings to the hogshead.’ 

A chaplain was provided by al- 
lowing Mr. Reynolds, the minister 
of the parish, 30/. a year for officiat- 
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ing at the House of Correction. 
The Governor had 6ol. a year, and 
must have been well worth it. 
The charge on the county for this 
purpose went on diminishing. (In 
our time no charges ever diminish. ) 
In 1675 the rate for the gaol, which 
was 164l. 14s. 1od., was reduced 
one-half. In the next year it was 
again reduced one-half, so that the 
whole rate was only 411. 3s. 84d., 
‘and no more,’ as the Clerk of the 
Peace exultingly adds. It was at 
this time that Sir John Maynard’s 
gift came in aid of the rates. In 
1678 the actual cost of the gaol was 
only 27/. 8s. 5d., less than the cost 
of a single prisoner two hundred 
years afterwards, a result which 
may well be commended to the 
notice of the Social Science Asso- 
ciation. 

Six prisoners, in gaol for want of 
sureties for good behaviour, were 
allowed to visit their families from 
Monday to Saturday. It may be 
hoped that their offence was not 
wife-beating. 


Debtors were kept in a separate 


prison—‘ the Sheriff’s Ward.’ In 
1682 the Justices, in a fit of li- 
berality, appointed Master George 
Smith ‘curate of the Sheriff’s 
Ward,’ at a salary of four pounds 
ayear. But this was too good to 
last, and the order was rescinded 
next year. 

In 1671 there was a new Act 
‘for releife and release of poore 
distressed prisoners for debt.’ The 
Justices were empowered to act as 
Bankruptcy Commissioners; and, 
after examining a number of 
debtors and their creditors, or- 
dered ‘that the foresaid severall 
and respective prisoners shall be 
forthwith discharged and sett at 
liberty according to the directions 
of the said Act (if ymprisoned for 
the causes aforesaid and noe other) 
without paying anything for ffee or 
Chamber Rent.’ 

In the case of John ffawkener 
three of his creditors declared them- 
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selves not satisfied, and desired 
that he should remain in prison. 
They were thereupon ordered to 
pay the sum of one shilling weekly 
towards his maintenance, ‘for soe 
longe time as they shall desire hee 
may soe remaine in prison, and for 
default thereof the said John ffaw- 
kener is to bee sett at liberty.’ No 
more than 6s. 8d. was allowed for 
the burial of each prisoner who died 
in gaol. 

The Justices saw no use in keep- 
ing a man who was going to be 
hanged. They resolved that ‘ con- 
demned persons were a great and 
constant charge to the county,’ 
and directed Thomas Carew, Esq. 
(Judge of the Sessions), ‘to move 
the Judges at the next Assizes how 
the county may be eased of this 
burthen.’ Symon Kent, the hang- 
man, was committed for contempt 
of court in not performing his 
duty. 

One head of county expenditure, 
familiar enough under James I. and 
Charles I., but which disappeared 
when Cromwell was dictator and 
Blake was his admiral, reappears 
with the restoration of the Stuarts. 
This was the charge for liberating 
English captives from ‘ Turkish 
captivity.’ It was not to be ex- 
pected that a Government which 
could not keep the Dutch fleet out 
of the Thames could protect its 
subjects from the attacks of the 
Barbary corsairs. Some attempts 
were made, both by diplomacy and 
by naval expeditions, with ill suc- 
cess in both cases. Mr. Pepys 
records the information he received 
from Captain Mootham and Mr. 
Dawes, who had both been slaves 
at Algiers, of the manner of life of 
the Christian captives, how they 
were allowed nothing but bread and 
water; and, at their redemption, 
were forced to pay for the water 
they drank at the public fountains 
during their time of slavery : 

How they are beat upon the soles of 
their feet, and bellies, at the liberty of 
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their padron. How they are all at night 
called into their master’s Bagnard, and 
there they lie. How some rogues do live 
well, if they do invent to bring their 
masters in so much a week by their in- 
dustry or theft; and then they are put to 
no other work at all. And theft there is 
counted no great crime at all. 


The Devonshire Sessions books 
abound in entries respecting these 
cases. But, true to their economi- 
cal practice, the Justices no longer 
took the initiative, or subscribed 
largely towards making up the 
ransom required. Fifty shillings 
was the usual grant, and it was 
only in special cases that the Court 
went so far as to vote five pounds. 
Here is the order of Michaelmas, 


1673: 


This Courte taking into consideracion 
the great misery and slavery that many 
poore English Christians suffer under the 
cruell tyranny of the Turkes, being there 
kepte captives, and that it will be a greate 
peice of Charity to extend their com- 
passion towards their Redemption: It is 
therefore ordered that all such as are 
captives in Algier who presented their 
petitions to this Courte att last Sessions 
and all such others as shall present their 
petitions unto this Courte att this Sessions, 
that are captives in Algier shall have fforty 
shillings a peece given them out of the 
County Stocke towards their Redempcon. 
And ail others that are prisoners in Titwan 
or other places in Turky who presented 
their petitions att the last Sessions or shall 
present their petitions to this Courte att 
this Sessions shall have ffive pounds a 
peece given them out of the County Stocke 
towards their Redempcon out of Slavery 
as aforesaid. And this Courte doth desire 
S Thomas Carew, knight, to take care 
the money be not parted with but upon 
certainty of their Redempcon, or if it be 
parted with before they be redeemed, that 
then the money be repayed againe for such 
as shall not be redeemed, within one yeare 
after. 


This order is accompanied by a 
list of the names of the captives. 
Seven were in Salley, four in 
Tituan, and two in Algier. 

At the next sessions the court 
voted five pounds a-piece for two 
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captives at ffez, one at Sally, and 
one in Tituana, ‘upon satisfaccon 
given to St Thomas Carew, Kut., 
that there is course taken for their 
redempcon.’ 

On another occasion we have a 
list of ten captives in Sally, and 
one in Tituan, who had 5I. a-piece; 
and one at Algiere who had 4os. 
It is mentioned that the ransom of 
one captive cost 581. ros. 

The economical management of 
the county finances may, I suppose, 
be attributed in great measure to 
Sir Thomas Carew of Barley, who 
was ‘Judge of the Sessions’ during 
a great part of the reign, and Mem. 
ber for Exeter in 1681. Mr. John 
Northcote was Clerk of the Peace 
at first, and was succeeded by Mr. 
Hugh Vaughan.! 

It is satisfactory to observe that 
our countrymen do not appear to 
have avenged the ‘Turkish Atro-. 
cities’ on the Mahomedans that fell 
into their hands. The epithet ap- 
plied to them is exactly the reverse 
of that appropriated in our days to 
their compatriots in Bulgaria : 

Whereas it appeareth unto this Courte that 
there is now one naturall turke and fower 
moores in the workehouse of this County, 
sent thither by the Major of Dartmouth, 
being taken upp on the Sea neere the 
Coasts of Barbary: This. Courte doth 
thinke fitt and order in pursuance of his 
Ma«”* pleasure, signified by one of the 
Lords of his Ma*’* most honourable privy 
Councell, That the said five persons be 
forthwith returned att Dartmouth afore- 
said, there to have reasonable accomo- 
dation as well as Security, and where they 
may be putt to reasonable labour for gain- 
ing something towards their better Sub- 
sistance, and suffered to straggle abroad 
untill the first opportunity of any vessell 
bound from those westerne partes for Tan- 
geir or the mediterranean, and then the 
said five men are to be putt on board of 
it, and landed upon the Barbary coasts in 
any place neere their own country, his 
Ma"* being further pleased to signifie as 
aforesaid that his Ma“* being att amity 
both with the Emperor of Morocco and 
with the Governments of Argeir, Tunis, 


1 The office was in the gift of the Lord-Lieutenant, the Duke of Albemarle, who, as 
George Monk, had been Sir John Northcote’s colleague in the representation of Devonshire 
in 1660. Mr, John Northcote was probably a son or nephew of the Baronet. 
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and Tripoli, its his Mat«’* pleasure to have 
them used friendly without any hardshipp. 

Other foreign personages besides 
‘turkes’ and ‘ moores’ occasionally 
appear on the scene. Three 
‘ffrenchmen’ were treated with 
much consideration. A committee 
was appointed to enquire ‘how 
longe they were kept at Topesham 
to Charity Tomling’s there,’ and to 
order Mr. Fitzwilliams to pay her 
‘after the rate of six shillings a 
weeke at seaven dayes to the week 
for each of the said ffrenchmen for 
the time they soe remained there 
for their meate drinke and lodginge.’ 

Moses Aberdena, ‘ formerly a pro- 
fessed Jew,’ had since his coming 
into the county been ‘ converted to 
the Christian faith and growne 
very poore and necessitous.’ The 
court kindly voted him ‘ the sume 
of fforty shillings towards his pre- 
sent reliefe and more comfortable 
subsistance.’ 

A still more mysterious individual 
appears on another occasion, and 
induced the Justices to combine their 
charity with a taste for Biblical arch- 
wology. The treasurer was ordered 
to pay 5/. to Mr. John Reynolds, 
minister of St. Thomas the Apostle, 
‘for the use of Kas Isa, a Caldean 
minister, who lately lived in Mosul, 
a greate citty neer the place where 
old Nynivee stood, whose wife and 
children are taken into captivity in 
Turkey.’ And the said 5/. were to 
be remitted to Mr. Thomas Hyde, 
‘Publique Library Keeper in 
Oxford,’ according to the desire of 
the said Kas Isa. The Justices 
would evidently have appreciated 
Mr. Layard. Their treatment 
of a Chaldean minister is in 
strong contrast to that applied 
to Nonconformists. 

It is not often that a county ex- 
cites in its children those feelings of 
patriotism which so often induce 
people to bestow endowments on 
their town or parish. The county 
of Devon, however, has an endow- 
ment of about 1861. a year, arising 
principally from certain fee farm 
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rents, the origin of which had been 
completely forgotten, but is entered 
at length in these records. It 
seems to deserve mention, as being 
connected with a man of consider- 
able eminence. Sir John Maynard, 
Serjeant-at-law, who was a leading 
lawyer and member of Parliament 
during more than half of the seven- 
teenth century, who prosecuted 
Strafford in 1641, and was a Com- 
missioner of the Great Seal under 
William III., offered in 1665 to 
present the county with a thousand 
pounds,on condition that the Justices 
should meet it with a similar sum, 
and that the whole 2,coo/. should 
then be devoted to some public pur- 
pose for the benefit of the county. 
It was resolved that thesumshould be 
laid out in lands for the maintenance 
of the workhouse at St. Thomas. 
After long delay, caused, as it would 
seem, by the difficulty of finding 
a suitable investment, this ‘noble 
worke of charity for the publique 
good of the county’ was duly 
accomplished. The general Act of 
Parliament, 19 Charles IL., c. 4, ‘for 
relief of poor prisoners, and setting 
them on work,’ is more than half 
occupied by regulations respecting 
this sum of 2,oo0ol., and other rules 
for the conduct of the gaol and 
workhouse for the county of Devon, 
which seems to have been held up 
as an example for other counties. 
The fee farm rents of the Manor 
of Dunkeswell, amounting to 
541. 4s. 4d., were bought of Peter 
Prideaux, Esq., in 1672, for 85ol., 
or rather less than sixteen years’ 
purchase. The bill of the attorney 
employed, Mr. Daniel Vinecombe, 
is given at length. ‘For his own 
paines and labour’ he charged 61. 
His disbursements amounted to 
6l. 158. 6d., besides 21. 10s. for en- 
grossing the deeds. He had to pay 
il, 1s. 6d. for a ‘Guiney’ in gold 
to give to Sir William Jones for 
advising on the conveyance. It 
seems there was no duty on deeds 
payable to the Government at this 
time. 
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In 1674 fee farm rents amounting 
to 108l. 4s. annually, and issuing 
out of various parishes in Devon, 
were purchased of Thomas Greene, 
of Throgmorton Street, London. 
The amount of the purchase-money 
is not mentioned, but it must have 
amounted to about 16 or 18 years’ 
purchase, and the Justices must 
have provided more than the 2,00ol. 
It is recorded that Edward Yard, 
Esq., of Churston, wished to pur- 
chase the rent of 41. 13s. 8d. out of 
the parish of Dean Prior at the 
same rate as that for which the 
county had contracted. The court 
agreed to let him have it at 18 
years’ purchase. Perhaps he 
thought this too much. At any 
rate, the sale was not effected, and 
it is a good example of the perma- 
nence of English institutions that 
Lord Churston, the present repre- 
sentative of Mr. Yard, pays to the 
county at this day the annual rent 
of 4l. 13s. 8d. for the manor and 
rectory of Dean Prior, the living 
once held by the poet Herrick. The 
other rents paid in the year 1876 
are also identical with those of 
1676. 

Mr. Daniel Vinecombe’s bill of 
charges for this purchase amounted 
to 211. 8s. 4d., and the Justices were 
so pleased that they voted him a 
gratuity of 20/. ‘for his extraordi- 
nary paines, care, and charges’ in 
effecting the said purchase. 

It is curious that so eminent a 
man as Sir John Maynard is not 
included in Prince’s ‘ Worthies of 
Devon.’ He was born at Tavistock 
in 1602. For anything that appears 
in the county records, the gift of 
1,000l, came from his own pocket. 
But this was not really the case. 
It came from the estate of Elize or 
Eliseus Hele, who left a very large 
property for ‘pious and charitable 
uses.’ Sir J. Maynard was one of 
his trustees, and founded schools 
and other charities at Exeter, Ply- 
mouth, and other places. 

The difficulty of ‘ supplying and 
furnishing His Majesty’s fleets with 
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able and sufficient mariners and 
seamen,’ which most deservedly 
perplexed Mr. Pepys and his col- 
leagues, gave rise to a conscription 
not less rigorous than that of Ger- 
many. A letter was received by the 
Justices at the beginning of 1672, 
requiring them to direct all head- 
boroughs, constables, tithing-men, 
and other officers within the county, 
to make exact lists of the names ‘ of 
all such seamen as inhabit within 
their respective parishes and pre- 
cincts, together with an account of 
their several ages.’ One copy of 
these lists was to be transmitted to 
the Lords of the Council, and a 
duplicate to the Vice-Admiral of 
the county or his deputy. And 
this process was to be repeated 
every year at the next Quarter Ses- 
sions after Easter. The letter bears 
the signatures of Craven, Bath, 
Ossory, Arlington, G. Cartaret, J. 
Duncombe, J. Bridgwater, Newport, 
Trevor, Thomas Chicheley, and 
Edward Walker. It is dated 
January 10, 1671-2, which is the 
first instance I have found in these 
volumes of uncertainty as to the 
commencement of the year. 

On one occasion we find that 
three men found wandering without 
a ‘ let-passe’ were to be ‘ sent to the 
fleet to serve His Majesty.’ 

There are other letters respecting 
the supply of seamen in the follow- 
ing year, written by the Lords of 
the Council to the Earl of Bath, 
Custos Rotulcorum, by the Earl of 
Bath to Sir Thomas Carew, ‘ Judge 
of the Sessions,’ and by Sir Thomas 
Carew to the Justices who were not 
present when the subject was 
brought before the Court. 

How the business of pressing 
mariners for the fleet was carried 
on in the time of ‘ the Merry Mon- 
arch’ may be learnt from many 
parts of the journal of the excellent 
Clerk of the Acts, whose heart, to 
say the truth, was scarcely so hard 
as the organ that might have been 
expected to beat in the bosom of 
an official of that period. His pity, 
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however, seems to have been 
mingled with his usual apprecia- 
tion of a dramatic situation: 


To the Tower several times, about the 
business of the pressed men, and late at it 
till twelve at night shipping of them. 
But, Lord! how some poor women did 
ery; and in my life I never did see such 
natural expression of passion as I did here 
in some women’s bewailing themselves, 
and running to every parcel of men that 
were brought, one after another, to look 
for their husbands, and wept over every 
vessel that went off, thinking they might 
be there, and looking after the ship as far 
as ever they could by moonlight, that it 
grieved me to the heart to hear them. 
Besides, to see poor patient labouring men 
and housekeepers leaving poor wives and 
families, taken up ona sudden by strangers, 
was very hard, and that without press- 
money, but forced against all law to be 
gone. It is a great tyranny. 


In another place Pepys describes 
men being pressed who were ‘ wholly 
unfit for sea, and many of them 
people of very good fashion, which 
is a Shame to think of.’ Even men 
employed in victualling ships for the 
fleet, and in the boats of the Ad- 
miralty and Ordnance Offices, were 
pressed, ‘so that for want of dis- 
cipline in this respect I do fear all 
will be undone.’ 

The only notice of the Great 
Plague occurs by way of precaution. 
At Easter, 1666, the chairman was 
directed to write to Sir Hugh Pol- 
lard, Baronet, Controller of his 
Majesty’s Household, and Sir Wil- 
liam Morice, Knight, Principal 
Secretary of State (both Devonshire 
M.P.’s), ‘to acquaint them of the 
danger that threatens us by reason 
of the dispersion of the pestilence, 
which, shouid it break out in any 
parts of this county, our numerous 
poor people who are already too 
much inclinable to disorder by 
reason of the decay of trade, upon 
which their subsistence so much 
depends, we fear will run into 
greater confusions.’ The Justices, 
therefore, desire to have some in- 
structions from the Privy Council 
‘what course wee shall take upon 
such an occasion, which wee the 
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rather desire because some doubte 
hath beene made of the validity of 
the lawes in that behalfe.’ 

A reminiscence of the siege of 
Lyme appears in 1661, in an order 
that a certificate should be sent to 
the Right Hon. Edward Earl of 
Clarendon, Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
Jand, ‘of the great ruine of the 
town of Axminster by the armies 
in the late unhappy warrs.’ 

Transportation now appears for 
the first time as a definite sentence. 
The usual course had been to enter 
in the book that a certain person 
had been convicted of felony, but 
judgment was respited on his con- 
sent to be transported. 

Witchcraft, of course, was be- 
lieved in, not only by the Bench, the 
jury, and the witnesses, but by the 
unfortunate culprit herself. The 
court was informed that John 
Jermin, late of Woodbury, ‘lay 
languishing for the space of half 
a yeare and then dyed,’-and that 
Agnes Ryder of the same parish 
had confessed that she had be- 
witched him to death. A warrant 
was issued against the said Ryder, 
but the result does not appear, as 
she was probably committed to the 
assizes. In 1682 three witches 
were sentenced to death at Exeter. 
Inthe same year we find a breaking- 
up of a gipsy family bearing the 
famous name of Stanley. Three of 
the men were convicted of being 
dangerous rogues, and sentenced 
to transportation, and a woman was 
whipped and sent to her birthplace 
in Lincolnshire. 

An extinct word may be noticed 
in the commitment of Robert Coad, 
who was convicted of ‘being a 
night-walker, and pilfering and 
strubbing in the night-time.’ 

The dawn of modern times ap- 
pears in the New Highway Act of 
1671, which was probably as great 
a plague to the country gentlemen 
of the period as its modern anti- 
type. The orders about the pre- 
servation of fish, too, are very 
similar to, those issued in the reign 
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of Mr. Frank Buckland. Even a 
‘Conservator’ was appointed for the 
rivers Exe, Bathon, and Barle, to 
look after the offenders who ‘ doe 
keepe netts of less meash than two 
inches and halfe from knot to knot, 
and therewith take and destroy the 
spawne and fry of fish, and Towts 
of lesse than eightinches in lengeth.’ 
He was also to ‘inform the names 
of all such persons as have any 
such hutches or engines at theire 
mill-tailes, and also to open, enlarge, 
and widen, alter, or destroy such 
straite and unlawfull weares and 
hutches, and in all things to do and 
act as a conservator of the said 
rivers.’ 

Not so modern are the entries 
respecting servants. Evidence was 
given before the Court that Aaron 
Nightingale did, in the year 1655, 
with the consent of his friends, 
make a covenant with John Trank- 
more, of Topsham, to serve the 
said Trankmore for 40s. per annum 
and diet for twenty years, ‘if Mr. 
Trankmore would entertaine him 
soe longe att such a rate!’ And 
in 1684 the court took measures 
for ‘reforming the irregularities 
and illegal practices used in re- 
ceiving, keeping, and putting away 
Servants,’ and for providing ‘ that 
noe person may henceforth receive 
and entertain any Servant with- 
out a Testimoniall as the Law 
directs, and that the order of this 
Courte in pursuance of the Act 
of Parliament for assessing wages 
may be henceforth the better ob- 
served.” 

Very far, too, from modern ideas 
is the petition of certain inhabitants 
of St. Sidwell’s, Exeter, in 1667, 
recommending an accused person to 
severity. They humbly beg that 
Peter Crosse, now a prisoner, may 
be transported, as he is ‘a terror to 
the City and Country, having co- 
mitted many outragious Crimes, and 
is a Cheiffe Actor of mischeivious 
Actions.’ ‘ And itt may please God 
this to be the meanes to save him 
rom hanginge, which undoubtedly 
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will attend him withoutt some wise 
prevention.’ 


Since writing the previous part 
of this paper, 1 have been favoured 
with a sight of the records of the 
county of Bucks, which commence 
in the year 1678. They are, of 
course, somewhat similar to those 
of Devon, but are not without some 
points of difference. The first 
three or four years show an active 
Protestant, if not Puritan, spirit 
among the authorities as well as the 
common people, as might be ex- 
pected in the county of Hampden 
and Fleetwood. Some ‘conventi- 
clers’ and sectaries were of course 
indicted, as the law required, but 
the greatest severity was reserved 
for Papales Recusantes, Popish recu- 
sants, or, more briefly, Po. Ree. 
At Epiphany, 1678, 55 persons 
were indicted for this offence, and 
proclamation made that, if they 
did not ‘render their bodyes’ to 
the Sheriff before the next sessions, 
they would be convicted as Popish 
recusants, and special process or- 
dered to go outagainstthem. Per- 
sons of good family, such as Sir 
John and Lady Fortescue, Sir 
Robert Throckmorton, and others 
were indicted in a similar manner. 

But about 1682 special attention 
was directed to Protestant ‘ ab- 
senters from church.’ Many scores 
of such were indicted. An order 
was made that no constable was 
to be appointed without inquiry 
‘whoe is y® most fittest person for 
that office, and particularly of his 
conformity to the Church,’ An- 
other order directed all church- 
wardens, overseers, constables, and 
other officers, ‘to diligently in- 
quire, observe, and take notice of 
all conventicles,’ and to present the 
names of all persons attending 
them. This order was to be read in 
every church once a quarter. 

The clerk of the peace was 
directed to wait upon the Right 
Rey. Father in God, Thomas, Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln, ‘to intreat his 
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Lordship’s favour from this court,’ 
that he might give positive direc- 
tions to his subordinate officers, 
‘that they for the future take spe- 
cial care there be good church- 
wardens in every parish in this 
county, that are good Churchmen 
and well affected to the Govern- 
ment,’ 

At Midsummer 1683, after the 
Rye House Plot, the court ordered 
that an address be made to his 
Majesty from the Justices of the 
Peace, ‘to show their sincere joy 
for the preservation of his sacred 
person from a most wicked and 
horrid conspiracy against the pre- 
cious lives of his Majesty and his 
royal brother James Duke of York, 
and to show their detestation and 
abhorrence to all plots, conspiracys, 
and associations whatsoever against 
his Majesty or his government, either 
in Church or State.’ 

It was also ordered ‘that noe 
person or persons whatsoever but 
what are Loyall and well affected to 
the Government be lycensed to sell 
Ale, Beer, &c.’ 

Many more persons were in- 
dicted and fined for attending con- 
venticles; and the gaoler, ‘Mr. 
Birtch,’ not only lost his place, but 
was fined 5/. for suffering some 
Quakers committed by the court to 
go at large. 

Whipping seems to have been a 
favourite punishment in the county 
of Bucks for many small offences. 
Perhaps, this practice received an 
impulse from acertain Justice who 
is recorded to have acted at Bea- 
consfield, Sir George Jeffreys. His 
seat was at Bulstrode, now the 
Duke of Somerset’s. The Clerk of 
the Peace seems to have taken a 
Pleasure in carefully recording the 
details of the punishment. Here is 
aspecimen of a whole class of en- 
tries. Kellham Hebbes and Wil- 
liam Bates having been convicted 
of theft, it was ordered ‘that they 
and every of them be made fast 
to the breech of a cart, and 
stripped naked from the wast (sic) 
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upwards this present fryday about 
one of the clock in the after- 
noon, and whipt from the Mercatt 
howse in Chesham to the greate 
Elme att ye upper end of the 
street, and soe downe to the Mer- 
catt place againe, untill their bodye 
be bloody, and soe to be discharged 
paying their fees.’ 

The punishment sometimes ex- 
ceeded the offence. At Midsummer 
1684 the court received credible 
information that divers Scotch and 
other pedlars, or petty chapmen, 
did travel and wander about in the 
county ‘to the greate damage and 
hindrance of all shopp keepers and 
others his Mat* leige subjects.’ 
The court passed a strong measure 
of protection, and ordered that the 
petty constables and tithing-men, 
whenever they saw or heard of a 
Scotch pedlar, or other petty chap- 
man, should immediately appre- 
hend and take the body of such 
person, and (apparently without 
taking him before a Justice), should 
strip him naked and whip him, or 
cause him to be openly and publicly 
whipped and sent away. 

The farmers of the hearth-tax 
were not more popular in Bucks 
than they were in Devon, and met 
with even less support from the 
Justices. ‘Divers and sundry good 
subjects of our sovereign Lord the 
King did complaine of many and 
greate abuses to them lately done 
by the collectors of his Majestie’s 
revenues ariseing by fire-hearths in 
this county by takeing extortively 
of them many summs of mony.’ 
Several bills of indictment were pre- 
ferred against the delinquents, but 
‘ after a longe heareing of divers just 
complaints well proved in Court 
against them,’ they produced a cer- 
tiorari to remove all proceedings 
against them into the King’s Bench. 
Whereupon the court determined 
to make an address to the King 
and Council against the farmers of 
the said revenue and their officers, 
‘for the regulating such greate and 
greivous oppressione of the people.’ 


STUDIES IN RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


V. VON VIEZIN. 


HE satires of Kantemier, as we 
have already seen, were mainly 
directed against ignorant admirers 
of the past, who obstinately adhered 
to the life and customs of their fore- 
fathers, and resisted every change 
and reform simply because they 
were innovations. Little by little 
these foes to all progress were ob- 
liged to yield to the new spirit of the 
age. But toa large extent the old 
ignorance gave place only to a new 
ignorance, which ill comprehended 
the advantages to be derived from 
the introduction of Western civi- 
lisation, and idly imagined that, 
to be civilised, it was sufficient to 
become altogether un-Russianised, 
and to copy the manners and speech 
of France. This slavish imitation 
of foreign thought and _ habits, 
which has always been more or less 
a characteristic of social and admi- 
nistrative life in Russia, proceeded 
in the first instance from an imper- 
fect conception of what really con- 
stitutes a sound and useful educa- 
tion. The writers under Catherine, 
therefore, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, combated and opposed these 
false notions; and the aim of Von 
Viezin’s two great comedies is to 
expose the vicious superficialities 
which too often formed the essence 
and substance of Russian instruc- 
tion. 

Denis Ivanovitch von Viezin, as 
his surname testifies, was of Ger- 
man origin; but his family had 
been settled in Russia from an 
early period. One of his ancestors, 
Baron Peter von Viezin, was taken 
prisoner in the Livonian war under 
Ivan the Terrible, and, together 
with his son, transported to Russia ; 


but it was not till the reign of 


Alexis Michaelovitch thatthe family 
adopted the national religion. The 
father of Denis served as a clerk 
under Government, and enjoyed a 
distinction sufficiently rare among 
his class, that of being inaccessible 
to bribery. ‘My dear sir,’ he is 
reported to have said to a suitor 
who appeared before him with a 
present in his hands, ‘that large 
loaf of sugar which you have 
brought is no reason why your 
opponent in this action should be 
found guilty. Please to take it 
back, and in its place bring a legal 
proof of your claim.’' He was 
twice married, and his second wife 
gave birth to Denis, the futare 
dramatist, in the year 1744 
Though not himself a_ highly 
educated man, he did his best to 
secure for his son sound and solid 
instruction, and accordingly placed 
him at the then newly opened Mos. 
cow Gymnasium. If we may be 
lieve the account Denis gives us 
of this establishment in his Life 
Confessions, he could not have 
learned very much whilst there. 
The mathematical master drank 
himself to death, and the Latin 
tutor never or seldom made his ap- 
pearance. ‘On the day before the 
examination, our Latin master 
came, after an absence of several 
months, wearing a coat on which 
there were five, and a waistcoat 
with four, large brass buttons. A 
little surprised at his strange cos 
tume, I asked him why he was 
dressed so queerly. ‘“‘My buttons 
seem to you ridiculous,” he answered, 
“but they will prove your salvation, 
and will also save my reputation ; for 
the buttons on the coat represent 
the five declensions, and those 
the waistcoat the four conjugations. 
So,” he continued, striking the table 






' Piatkoffsky’s Life and Writings of Von Viezin, prefixed to Evremoff’s edition of his 
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with his hand, “ please to listen to 
what I say. When, to-morrow, you 
are asked what declension any sub- 
stantive is, notice which of my coat 
buttons I touch. If, for example, it 
is the second from the top, answer 
boldly, the second declension. And 
if they bother you about the verbs, 
keep your eyes sharp on my waist- 
coat, and you will make no mis- 
takes.”’? Owing to this ingenious 
forethought on the part of the mas- 
ter, all went off very satisfactorily. 
But a like success did not attend 
the next day’s examination in geo- 
graphy, every kind of answer except 
the right one being given to a ques- 
tion about the sources of the Volga, 
Von Viezin frankly replying that 
he did not know. This outspoken 
confession of ignorance apparently 
pleased the examiners. At any 
rate, he obtained the gold medal, 
and in 1758 was elected to a crown 
exhibition, and studied for the next 
two years at St. Petersburg. Dur- 
ing his residence in the capital he 
made the acquaintance of Lomo- 
nosoff, and also for the first time 
in his life visited a theatre. ‘It 
would be difficult,’ he writes in his 
life Confessions, ‘to describe the 
impression which this performance 
produced on me; und though the 
comedy I saw was terribly stupid, 
[then regarded it as a work of the 
highest art, and nearly went mad 
with joy when I learned that some 
ofthe actors were in the habit of 
visiting the house of my uncle, with 
whom I then lived.’* It was thus 
that he became friendly with 
Volkoff and certain other actors. 
On his return to Moscow, he trans- 
luted several Latin and French 
books, among which may be men- 
tioned Ovid’s Metamorphoses and 
Voltaire’s Alzire. His qualities for 
the task of translation, it must be 
confessed, were not of the highest 
order, and the critics were not slow 
toamuse themselves with different 
blunders that he made, as where in 
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the verse, ‘les marbres impuissants 
en sabres faconnés,’ he confused 
sabres with sable, and translated it 
by the Russian word equivalent to 
‘sand.’ Having completed his uni- 
versity career, Von Viezin entered 
the Foreign Office, and employed 
his leisure time in the composition 
of his first comedy, The Brigadier, 
which was produced with great 
success in‘1766. A few years later 
he married Miss Khlopova, a rich 
widow ; but the union brought him 
little happiness, though his wife's 
fortune enabled him to travel 
twiceabroad. In his letters written 
from Paris to his sister and to Count 
Panin, he has described the im- 
pressions of his journey ; but they are 
characterised by a strange narrow- 
ness of view, and men like Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Diderot, and D’ Alembert 
are judged with an assurance of 
superiority as amusing as it is ill- 
placed. During the interval be- 
tween his first and second visit to 
France, he wrote The Minor, which 
achieved even a greater success 
than his earlier comedy. It was in 
reference to this play that Potem- 
kin employed the celebrated phrase, 
‘Die, Denis, or write no more 
comedies ;’ and it had been better 
for Von Viezin’s literary fame if 
he had complied at least with the 
second of the alternatives proposed 
to him, for his later productions are 
both deficient in humour and weak 
in construction. During the latter 
years of his life he suffered from 
the effects of a paralytic stroke, 
with which he was seized in 1785, 
and which deprived him of the free 
use of his tongue and left side. 
His physical sufferings tended to 
strengthen his natural disposition 
to devotism ; and a story is told of 
his once addressing the students of 
Moscow University in these words : 
‘Children, let me be a warning to 
you; I am punished for my free- 
thinking. Do not offend God in 
either word or thought.’ Some of 


2 Works, Evremoff’s edition, p. 533. % Works, p. 539. 
P- 533 Pp. 5 
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his biographers have been pleased 
to draw an edifying moral from 
this story ; but to us there is rather 
something sad and piteous in it. 
He died at St. Petersburg in 1792, 
the last literary labours of his life 
being the composition of a comedy, 
The Choice of a Tutor, and an un- 
finished translation of Tacitus. 

Von Viezin’s Brigadier, though 
weak in plot and faulty in con- 
struction, is the earliest comedy of 
Russian life. The characters are 
far too symmetrically arranged in 
two opposing groups, like the white 
and black pieces on a chess-board. 
The catastrophe is not gradually 
led up to, nor does the play possess 
that unity of action which is neces- 
sary to obtain and secure our in- 
terest in its leading incidents. The 
personages come on and go off the 
stage at the will of the writer, but 
neither their entrances nor their 
exits contribute in any way to the 
development of the action. There 
is, in truth, no close connection 
between the fundamental idea and 
the story of the piece. Sophia, the 
daughter of a councillor of state, 
is hindered from conferring her 
hand on Goodlove, the object of 
her affection, by the opposition of 
her parents, who are bent on mar- 
rying her to Ivan, the son of a 
brigadier. The timely discovery of 
a close intimacy that has long ex- 
isted between this Ivan and the 
mother of Sophia releases the 
heroine from the cruel necessity of 
sacrificing her happiness to the 
caprices of her parents, and true 
love, as it ever should be, is crowned 
with victory. But the plot of the 
comedy is evidently much too in- 
significant and of too light a con- 
struction to support the idea of 
which it is intended to be the ex- 
ponent. The moral occupies too 
prominent a place, and, instead of 
being freely evolved from the con- 
duct of the principal personages, 
overrides the whole action of the 
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piece. There is an unwholesome 
amount of preaching, and the sen- 
tentious utterances of a Goodlove 
and a Sophia, like the literary criti- 
cisms of Mitis and Cordatus in 
Jonson’s Every Man out of His 
Humour, serve merely to express 
the opinions of the author. They 
might be entirely struck out of the 
play without doing any injury what- 
ever to the movement and develop- 
ment of its plot. We agree with 
all that they say on the prejudicial | 
influence of incompetent foreign 
tutors, the folly of aping the life 
and habits of ‘ gay France,’ or the 
necessity of purifying official life | 
in Russia from corruption and 
bribery ; but their lessons should 
have been taught in action, and not 
put into the form of precise and 
elaborate aphorisms. Von Viezin 
has not given a picture of life, but 
rather a satirical exposure of con- 
temporary ignorance and immo- 
rality. 

In The Minor we have a sketch of 
the provinces in Russia, such as 
they were in the eighteenth century, 
drawn with a vivacity and humonr 
that not seldom remind us of Gogol. 
The names of many of its characters 
have long been popularly adopt- 
ed as typical appellations; and one 
of Von Viezin’s critics‘ assures us 
that in the remoter country districts 
of Russia he has come across two or 
three living types of Metrophanes, 
who might easily be supposed to 
have originally sat for the portrait 
of that engaging youth. The young 
children of the nobility, notwith- 
standing numerous enactments 
which peremptorily deprived them 
of the right to serve in any civil or 
military department of the empire 
unless they first passed a satisfactory 
examination ‘in religion, arithmetic, 
geography, and grammar,’ were till 
a quite recent period generally 
brought up in accordance with those 
aristocratic principles that found 
such favour in theeyes of the marquis 


* Prince Viazemsky, Works, p. 219. 
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in Voltaire’s tale of Jeannot et Oolin. 
All serious instruction was con- 
sidered to be quite unfitting their 
high rank; and if they learned 
anything it was because, like the 
mother of Metrophanes, their parents 
had been told that a little know- 
ledge would be useful to their chil- 
dren when they came to serve, and 
that of late officials had begun to 
regard those of their subordinates 
who knew nothing as ‘fools and 
incumbrances.’ Accordingly, per- 
sons occupying a menial position 
on the estate, and who were not too 
proud to be ordered about, were 
entrusted with their education ; the 
pupil was allowed to learn just as 
little as he chose ; and, to quote the 
words of one of the characters in 
the play, ‘after fifteen years of 
such training, instead of one boor 
you had two, the old tutor and 
the young squire.’ Contemporary 
writers also testify to the truthful- 
ness with which the person and 
education of Metrophanes, the 
minor, have been portrayed. In the 
Memoirs of Major Dameloff, which 
were published in 1771—that is, 
only eleven years before the pro- 
duction of Von Viezin’s comedy— 
we read that his first tutor was a 
certain Brudasty, sexton of the vil- 
lage church, who, whenever an 
opportunity could be slily seized, 
revenged himself on his pupil for 
the indignities and cruelties he had 
to endure at the hands of Matrona 
Petrovna, the boy’s aunt and guar- 
dian. As for this lady, ‘she could 
neither read nor write,’ the major 
informs us, ‘and was passionately 
fond of cabbage-soup and mutton. 
Che time when she sat down to her 
favourite dish was chosen for punish- 
ing the cook for any misdemeanour 
she might have committed during 
the day. One of the servants would 
haul the woman into the room where 
her mistress dined, make her kneel 


* Quoted by Galachoff, History 
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down, and then begin to beat her mer- 
cilessly with a thickish cudgel; nor 
did the servant cease to beat, or the 
poor cook leave off yelling, till the 
good widowhad finished hersoup. It 
evidently gave a whet to her appe- 
tite, and with us was almostof daily 
occurrence.’> Atthe moment when 
we first make the acquaintance of 
the charming Metrophanes, he is 
suffering from a severe fit of indi- 
gestion, brought on by over-feeding 
at supper the evening before. 
In reply to his mother’s anxious 
inquiries as to what ails him, the 
artless youth informs her that 
during the night he had seen most 
frightful figures in a dream : 


Mrs. Booby. And what horrid figures, 
dear Metrophanes ? 

Metroph. Why, you, mother, and father 
there. 

Mrs. Booby. Why, how was that? 

Metroph. I had scarcely fallen asleep 
when I thought I saw you, mamma, 
walloping papa. 

Mrs. Booby (aside). 
dream told him true. 

Metroph. And I awoke, crying for pity. 

Mrs. Booby. Pity, and for whom, pray ? 

Metroph. For you, mamma; you were 
so tired with beating papa. 

Mrs. Booby. Embrace me, darling of 
my heart; you are my own true son, my 
only joy! 

The education of this hopeful lad 
has been such as we might expect 
from the knowledge and position 
of his tutors—Mr. Cipher, a dis- 
banded soldier, and Mr. Cheek, 
who had formerly been a coachman 
at Moscow, but, having lost his 
place through drunkenness, had 
migrated into the country and set 
up in the teaching line. He has 
learned, thanks to the care of these 
worthies, ‘all the sciences,’ as his 
mother fondly assures Mr. Equity 
when that gentleman proposes to 
examine her son; and if he is 
proved to be rather ignorant in 
geography, she consoles herself with 
the thought that it is not necessary 


Ah, heavens! the 


of Russian Literature, i. 417. 


*The names Booby, Cipher, Cheek, and Equity, are in the original: Prostakova, 


Tsiepherkin, Vralman, and Praydine. 
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for noblemen to know where places 
are, since ‘that is the business of 
their coachmen,’ whose duty it is 
to learn the different roads and 
localities.? And, in truth, why all 
this bother about education? The 
history of her own family has 
taught her that ‘people can and do 
live without learning. My deceased 
father was fifteen years captain in 
the army, and died a captain ; and, 
though he could neither read nor 
write, he still contrived to lay by a 
good sumof money.’ She is, there- 
fore, not only ignorant, but proud 
of her ignorance; and conceited 
stupidity has perhaps never been 
more humorously sketched than 
in the scene where, disbelieving her 
ward’s assurance that a letter she 
had just received came from her 
uncle, and suspecting it to have 
been written by some lover, she is 
asked to read it for herself, to 
which she indignantly replies: ‘I 
read it! No, miss, I can thank 
God that I have not been brought 
up like yourself. I can receive a 
letter, but I have inferiors to read 
it;’ whereupon she turns to her 
husband and orders him to spell 
out the mysterious missive. In her 
bearing to such creatures as her 
husband, as to all whom she counts 
to be beneath her, and particularly 
to her servants, she is harsh and 
heartless, and regards it as an im- 
pertinence should any of her menials 
fall ill, and for that reason claim a 
temporary exemption from work : 


Mrs. Booby. Where is Paulina? 

Eremievna. Caught the fever, madam ; 
obliged to keep her bed since the morning. 

Mrs. Booby. Keep her bed! Keep her 
bed! As if she were a born lady! 

Eremievna. She is in a burning heat, 
madam; wanders in her talk, and is quite 
delirious. 

Mrs. Booby. Wanders in her talk, deli- 
rious—the beast ! Wanders in her talk, deli- 
rious! Just as if she were a born lady! 
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A woman of her character is not 
likely to allow poor Sophia, the 
ward entrusted to her care, to have 
her own way, and disposes of her 
hand to a certain Mr. Brute,® with- 
out for one moment imagining that 
her commands will be called in 
question. Brute’s father, like Dry. 
den’s Mac Flecknoe, ‘was blest 
with issue of a large increase,’ and 
the family is so prolific that the 
race is never likely to die out. He is 
brutal and boorish by nature, sunk 
to a level with the animals in his 
fields, and utterly deprived of every 
feeling, unless it be a doting par. 
tiality for pigs. And if he allows 
himself to be entrapped as a suitor 
for Mrs. Booby’s ward, it is not the 
beauty and virtues of Sophia that 
attract him, for he has neither sufi- 
cient wit nor intelligence to recog- 
nise them, but the thought that, by 
marrying her, he will become the 
master of her estate, which is re- 
nowned for its rare and rich breed 
of swine: 


Mrs. Booby. But does the girl really 
please you so much ? 

Brute. No; it is not the girl I care for. 

Mrs. Booby. How then? Is it because her 
estate joins yours? 

Brute. No, it is not the estate either; it 
is what the estate breeds, and for which ! 
have an unconquerable passion. 

Mrs. Booby. And pray, what is that, my 
friend ? 

Brute. I love swine, madam ; and in this 
district, believe me, there are swine so fat 
and so large that you won’t find one of 
them that is not taller than any of us when 
it stands up on its hind legs. 


Throughout the whole comedy, 
the character of Mrs. Booby is so 
artistically drawn that in its deli- 
neation Von Viezin ceases to be the 
mere satirist that he generally is, 
nor do we remark in it those exag- 
gerations, ill-placed witticisms, and 
imperfect conception of human 
nature, which too frequently dis- 


* Evidently imitated trom Jeannot et Colin, where the marquis asks: ‘ Ne pourrait-on 
pas lui montrer un peu de géographie?’ to which the tutor replies, ‘ A quoi cela lui 
servira-t-il ? quand monsieur le marquis ira dans ses terres, les postillons ne sauront-ils 

les chemins ?’ 

8 In the original the name is Skotienin. 
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figure his portraits.® | However 
repulsive the woman may be, we 
never cease to be interested in her ; 
and I am not sure that, when, 
through the interference of Equity 
as commissioner from the govern- 
ment, the entire honsehold is put 
under the tutelage of the crown, we 
do not pity the deposed tyrant, 
whom the veriest slaves that had 
hitherto trembled at her lightest 
word now mock and jeer in the 
hour of her shame and defeat. We 
feel for the mother as she turns to 
Metrophanes—the darling whom 
she had fondled and in whom she 
trusted to find a refuge from her 
bitter humiliation—with the yearn- 
ing cry, ‘ You alone remain to me, 
my heart’s joy, my own Metro- 
phanes,’ only to be repulsed with 
the petulant remonstrance, ‘ Ob, let 
me alone, mother, and have done 
with that hugging!’ And this is 
the end of all her foolish idolatry ; 
the one object of her affection, the 
only being that had ever touched 
her heart and aroused within her 
the better feelings of her nature, 
throws her off, now that she can 
no longer pamper his selfishness and 
satisfy his every caprice. The base 
sordidness of the creature she had 
made her god is revealed ; the poor 
woman sees how terribly she has 
been deceived; and, conscious that 
there is none in the whole world to 
whom she can cling, or who will 
show her the least pity or love, falls 
broken-hearted and senseless to the 
ground. 

Inthe comedies, as indeedin all the 
writings, of Von Viezin, we perceive 
the high and lofty aim with which 
their author was inspired. Their 
very defects only serve to bring out 
still more distinctly their purpose 
and intention. The speeches of the 
serious characters in his plays ap- 
pear to us to be dull and common- 
place; but these sententious utter- 
ances, though they have become the 
truisms of a later age, possessed a 
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novelty of meaning when these 
comedies were written. They in- 
terpret and reflect the aspirations of 
the better spirits of the age, who, 
instead of fostering the material 
interests of the empire, sought to 
inculcate those principles of truth, 
justice, and mutual tolerance, by 
the practice of which the happiness 
and dignity of its citizens could be 
best insured. It is for this reason 
that, even if their literary value 
were much less than it really is, the 
comedies of Von Viezin would still 
deserve the favour that has been 
accorded them, inasmuch as they 
form precious landmarks in the his- 
tory of Russian social reforms. 


VI. DERZHAVIN. 


Wirn Derzhavin begins what may 
be called the second period in the 
history of modern Russian literature. 
No Russian poet, with perhaps the 
exception of Lomonosoff, ever en- 
joyed a popularity so universal and so 
undisputed as that which fell to his 
share during his lifetime. His con- 
temporaries styled him ‘ the singer 
of the North,’ and ‘the panegyrist 
of Catherine.’ And though the en- 
thusiasm which his poetry once 
aroused has long lost its former 
strength and vitality, it must ever 
appeal to our interest and sympa- 
thy, since the works of Derzhavin 
form, as it were, a mirror, in which 
we see reflected the Russia of Cathe- 
rine in all her youthful vigour, and 
proudly joyous of her conquests in 
the East and her new participation 
in the civilisation of Western Enu- 
rope. The value of his writings is 
thus relatively great, however op- 
posed they may be in form, style, 
and tone to the esthetical standard 
and tastes of the present day. 
Gabriel Romanovitch Derzhavin 
was born at Kazan on July 3, 1743. 
He was of noble origin, being de- 
scended from Bagrim Mirza, who, 
under Vassily the Blind, quitted 
the Golden Horde and entered the 
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Russian service. But, notwith- 
standing his gentle descent, the 
circumstances of his family were 
extremely straitened, and his edu- 
cation was of the most limited and 
elementary kind. He was placed 
at a private school in Orenburg, 
where his father served, and, the 
director being a German, Derz- 
havin was enabled to obtain a very 
fair knowledge of that language, 
which was then regarded by the 
Russians with the same favour as 
they extend to French in our own 
days. Upon the death of her hus- 
band, Derzhavin’s mother removed 
to Kazan, where her son continued 
his studies under the care of the 
teacher attached to the garrison of 
that town. The position of the poor 
widow was rendered still more irk- 
some and precarious through several 
of the neighbours commencing law- 
suits in contravention of her claim 
to the family estate. These years of 
struggling poverty produced an in- 
delible impression on the mind and 
character of the future poet, and in 
more than one of his odes he refers 
with bitterness to the wrongs en- 
dured by ‘widows and orphans’ 
through the law’s indifference and 
delay. Thus, in The Grand Signior 
he pictures ‘ the widow as she waits 
in the antechamber’ of some great 
lord, while he is regaling his friends 
and satellites at a banquet, and, 
‘ bearing in ber arms her unweaned 
child,’ tearfully sues his aid and pro- 
tection.'° In the year 1759, a public 
gymnasium was opened in Derz- 
havin’s native town, and through 
the protection of Count Schuvaloff, 
whom the poet later celebrated as 
his ‘ foster-father,’ he was admitted 
as exhibitioner or crown student. 
If we may credit his own account 
of his school life, the education he 
received at the gymnasium was ex- 
tremely irregularand unsatisfactory, 
very much like that of which Von 
Viezin in his Life Confessions has 


%° Works, i. 434. 
Derzhavin’s Works, in seven volumes. 


given so humorous a description. 
‘I was brought up,’ Derzhavin writes, 
‘in a remote part of the empire, and 
long before anything like science 
had begun to be cultivated even by 
the higher classes of society. We 
were taught religion without a 
catechism, our mother tongue with- 
out a grammar, arithmetic and 
geometry without examples, music 
without notes, and so on; nor had 
we any books to read, except a few 
dry theological manuals.’ Of French 
he learned nothing, and to the last 
remained entirely ignorant of it. In 
the year 1762, much against the will 
of bis family as well as his own, Derz- 
havin was drafted into a regiment 
of the Guards, and he continued to 
serve in the army till 1777, when 
he exchanged the military for the 
civil service, having in the mean. 
time risen to the rank of colonel, 
and obtained as a reward for his 
services in the campaign against 
Pugacheff an estate with 3,000 souls 
in White Russia. His official duties 
were sufficiently onerous to prevent 
him from finding much time for 
literary occupation, and, though 
from the year 1770 he published 
occasional short pieces, it was not 
till 1781 that he first established 
his fame by the production of his 
celebrated poem Felicia. In all his 
earlier pieces he was an avowed 
imitator of Lomonosoff, but his 
poetical genius, which was of a far 
higher order than that of his pro- 
fessed model, soon compelled him 
to adopt a style of his own. 
‘I felt,’ he tells us in his Autobio- 
graphicul Sketches, ‘that it was 
impossible for me to maintain the 
lofty ornate style peculiar to our 
Russian Pindar ;’ and accordingly, 
in Felicia, he first adopted that 
easy, natural, colloquial diction, 
which at the time he wrote was 
something so original that we must 
chiefly attribute to its style the ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm with which 
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it was received." This poem, in 
which he sketches with a light hand 
the genius and character of Cathe- 
rine under the fictitious title of 
Tsarina of Kirghis, originally ap- 

ared in Princess Dashkoff’s jour- 
nal, The Companion, and was shown 
by her to Catherine. ‘Early the 
next morning,’ writes Derzhavin 
in the account he has given of an 
event which was to exercise so 
marked an influence on his sub- 
sequent career, ‘the Empress sent 
for her, expressing a wish to see 
her immediately. When the prin- 
cess arrived, she found her in a 
state of evident agitation, holding 
yesterday’s number of the journal 
in her hand. The Empress asked 
who had sent her the poem and by 
whom it was written. For a mo- 
ment the princess hesitated, as if 
in doubt what answer she should 
make; but the Empress reassured 
her by adding: ‘‘ Do not fear telling 
me. I only wish to know the name 
of a writer who has succeeded in 
drawing my character so well that, 
as you see, he has made me cry 
like a fool.” The princess told her 
the name of the author, and spoke 
of him in the most flattering terms. 
A few days later, as he was dining 
with Prince Viazemsky, he was in- 
formed that a servant from the 
court had bronght him a packet. 
It was addressed to ‘ Mirza, from 
the Tsarina of Kirghis,” and on 
being opened was found to contain 
a gold snuff-box set in brilliants, 
and with five hundred ducats in it. 
He at once showed it to the prince, 
and asked him whether he should 
accept it, to which the prince drily 
replied: “Ah, my honest friend, 
never refuse to take a payment.” ’" 
Derzhavin now became a favourite 
at the court, and his marriage with 
Mdlle. Bastidinoff, a woman of rare 
intellectual abilities, and whom he 
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has celebrated in his poems under 
the name of Pleneira, gave him the 
opportunity of making the acquain- 
tance of Lvoff, Dimitrieff, and 
other poets, with whom his wife’s 
family were on terms of friendship. 
Derzhavin’s position at court was 
not altogether an enviable one, 
and the poet, either through the 
utterance of some unwelcome 
truth, or from the natural indepen- 
dence of his character, was con- 
stantly falling into temporary dis- 
favour, As must always be the 
case where literary men are re- 
garded as the fitting objects of 
royal favour and ducal protection, 
the goodwill of his sovereign and her 
courtiers, who naturally followed 
suit, was withdrawn at times with 
a suddenness and groundless ca- 
priciousness that rendered it all 
but impossible for the poet to dis- 
cover in what he had offended. In 
1795, for example, when he visited 
the palace for the first time after 
having presented to Catherine a 
copy of his poem, To the Judges and 
Rulers of the Earth, he observed 
with astonishment the pointed cold- 
ness with which he was received. 
Unable himself to discover the 
cause, he applied to Bulgakoff, who 
with a shrug of the shoulders 
advised him, if he did not wish to 
ruin his prospects, to leave off 
writing Jacobin poetry ; and when 
Derzhavin explained that the verses 
complained of were nothing more 
than a free translation of the eighty- 
second Psalm, the wily courtier 
replied: ‘David was a king and 
could write what he liked, but we 
who are not kings have to be more 
careful.’ At the same time, 
Catherine could not but admire the 
uprightness with which Derzhavin 
fulfilled the duties of the various 
posts to which he was at different 
periods appointed; although his 
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intractability frequently brought 
him into collision with high-placed 
personages, who seemed to think 
that government offices exist solely 
for the sake of enriching their 
fortunate possessors. The outspoken 
frankness he affected was occasion- 
ally carried to an excess, and the 
more to be condemned, since his 
own conduct was not always free 
from that taint of timeserving 
which in others so strongly excited 
his indignation. Thus, when the 
unfortunate Radischeff wrote his 
Journey from St. Petersburg to Mos- 
cow, Derzhavin, in order to ingra- 
tiate himself with the Empress, 
privately presented her with a copy 
of the book, having previously 
underlined those passages which 
bore on the cruelty of the govern- 
ment to its serfs, and thereby ex- 
posed the writer to a long and painful 
exile in Siberia.’ In 1795, twelve 
months after the death of Pleneira, 
he married Mile. Diakoff, whose 
beauty and virtues he has celebrated 
in several of his poems under the 
name of Mielana. During his life- 
time he was a busy writer, and his 
last verses on a picture of The 
Flight of Time were roughly written 
on a slate, still preserved in the 
Imperial Library at Petersburg, 
the evening before his death, which 
took place on July 8, 1816, at the 
age of seventy-three. 

To the number and variety of 
his works we may probably attri- 
bute the different and at times 
radically opposed criticisms that 
have been passed on the poetry of 
Derzhavin. If we consider it 
merely as the product of the 
eighteenth century, it cannot but 
possess a high value in our eyes; 
whereas, if we regard it from a 
strictly ssthetical point of view, 
we shall find that a large number 
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of his compositions scarcely rise 
above the level of the ordinary 
verses of a Sumarokoff or a Tred- 
yakovsky. But, to judge the genius 
of Derzhavin fairly, we must take 
into account the character of the 
times in which he lived. That 
from a very early age he felt those 
rare and special impulses of the 
fancy and imagination which dis- 
tinguish genius from bare talent, 
we have abundant evidence in the 
stories related of his infancy and 
youth. The child who in his 
nurse’s arms gazed wonderingly for 
a few minutes at the comet of 1746 
and then lisped out the word ‘God’ 
was in truth father of the poet who 
some forty years later wrote the 
world-famous Ode to God. But the 
form and shape which these poetic 
impulses assumed could only be in 
accordance with the literary tra- 
ditions and spirit of the age. At 
the time when he began writing, 
Russia could not boast of more 
than one poet, and it would have 
been next to impossible for Derz- 
havin to do otherwise than 
take Lomonosoff as his model and 
master. And even when he felt, 
to refer once more to words that 
have been already quoted, the im- 
possibility of maintaining the lofty 
style peculiar to the Russian Pindar, 
and ‘struck out for himself a com- 
pletely new path,’ we must not sup- 
pose that he altogether escaped the 
influence of his great precursor. 
Derzhavin in point of date is 
the first Russian poet-artist, and 
in some of his works we observe 
an originality both in the choice 
and in the treatment of his subject, 
but in general his verse preserves 
that didactic and rhetorical cha- 
racter which is the dominant trait 
in the poetry of Lomonosoff.'® 
Nor must it be forgotten that 


* Professor Grot (iii. 462) denies Derzhavin’s complicity; but the son of Radischeff 
affirms it on his father’s authority: see Russian Messenger, 1858, No. 23. ‘ Radischeff 


himself,’ he declares, ‘denounced Derzhavin as the cause of his exile.’ 
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Radischeff, whose opinions in reality were those of a moderate Liberal, poisoned himself 
in 1802 to escape a second banishment to Siberia. 
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these bursts of rhetoric and moral 
tags, which excite a smile or oftener 
provoke a yawn on the part of 
modern readers, were the necessary 
adjuncts of all Russian poetry in 
the earlier stages of its development. 
The poet then held a position quite 
different from that which he now oc- 
cupies. He was expected to show a 
reason for the existence of his art. 
It was not enough to sing, for then 
he would only rank in public esti- 
mation among the ordinary caterers 
for the amusement of royalty and 
the aristocracy; but if the poet 
wished to obtain any real hold on 
the national mind, it was necessary 
first to prove that his art was bene- 
ficial and useful to the country at 
large. Art as mere art was not 
understood, still less appreciated ; 
the beautiful was considered to be 
a vain thing unless it could be 
shown to be also profitable; and 
accordingly we find Derzhavin and 
his contemporaries constantly in- 
sisting on the utility of the fine 
arts. Itis for this reason that in 
An Invitation to Dinner, after 
having promised his guest the 
most varied and luxurious dishes, 
the enumeration of which alone 
would have whetted the appetite 
of a Lucullus, he concludes with 
the copybook reflection that ‘ hap- 
piness does not consist in sumptuous 
fare, and that moderation is the best 
of feasts.’ Many of his so-called 
odes are not odes at all, but simply 
moral homilies ; and his celebrated 
Ode to God is for the most part an 
exposition in rhyme of the subtlest 
dogmas of the Christian faith, re- 
minding us alternately of Klop- 
stock’s Messias and Young’s Night 
Thoughts. ‘To read such pieces,’ 
Belinsky remarks, ‘is dull work, 
and is very like reading a rhymed 
manual of arithmetic ; we of course 
agree with the author that two and 
two make four, but none the less 
regret that such simple venerable 
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truths are not set forth in plain 
prose rather than in ornate verse.’ '7 
But such was the literary creed, 
and Poushkin is the first of Russian 
poets who departed from the tra- 
dition that poetry must be moral 
and didactic. 

Derzhavin is the chronicler of 
Russian life in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. While reading him, we be- 
come acquainted with its habits and 
customs, take part in its triumphs, 
mix with its chief characters, and 
men like Suvaroff, Potemkin, and 
Kutusoff cease to be mere historical 
figures. They stand out the more 
clearly in his pages, with all that 
strange feverish energy of theirs 
which madethem tobe at one and the 
same time heroes and sensualists, 
magnanimousand paltry, chivalrous 
and savage, because he has given us 
portraits rather than psychological 
analyses. The humanity of the poet 
is, however, circumscribed by reason 
of the low intellectual condition in 
which the Russian people were then 
and long afterwards sunk. We 
must not expect to find in Derz- 
havin descriptions of the humble 
struggling life of the poor. Beyond 
the limits of the court all was an 
unknown and unexplored region of 
barbarism and ignorance; and the 
civilisation of Western Europe had 
as yet penetrated only among the 
higher classes of society. A Kolzoff 
in the reign of Catherine would 
havebeen ananachronism. The poet 
of the poor was the product of a 
later age, when the theories of 
liberal thinkers had begun, however 
imperfectly, to be put into practice. 
‘Happy is the man,’ exclaims the 
poet in his ode To my First Neigh- 
bour, ‘whose whole life is one un- 
interrupted round of gaiety;’ and 
‘Drink, eat, and be merry, neigh- 
bour, for the time of our life on 
earth is short and uncertain,’ is the 
Epicurean advice in which he 
counsels his friend to make the 
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best of the good things of this 
world. To enjoy wealth was then 
regarded to be the end and aim of 
existence. Fabulous sums were 
squandered at court and by the 
nobility on passing amusements, 
as when (to cite only one of a 
hundred instances that might be 
given) Prince Galitzin celebrated 
his marriage by the erection on the 
Neva of an ice palace, in which a 
series of masquerades and balls 
was given. The most exalted per- 
sonages gladly lent themselves to 
sports and pastimes in which we 
should have thought children alone 
could have found any pleasure ; and 
Derzhavin relates how, ‘ whilst the 
Empress Anne was one morning 
attending service in the palace 
chapel, two or three court favourites 
squatted down in large wicker 
baskets in a room through which her 
majesty had to pass on her return, 
and saluted her appearance with a 
clucking chorus, which excited loud 
and general mirth.’'* 

It is then the frivolities, riot, and 
dissipations of aristocratic society, 
portrayed with something of the 
grace Horace has given to his pic- 
tures of Roman life, that form the 
favourite theme of Derzhavin’s 
poetry. But his descriptions are 
mostly coloured with a tone of me- 
lancholy suggested by the thought 
that all the pleasures of life are 
transitory and ephemeral. At each 
of those gay banquets, where mirth 
and laughter seem to be the only 
guests, death with his scythe is 
present, and ‘where but now the 
feast was spread there stands a 
coffin.’ Of course, any such anti- 
theses must strike us as being a 
rhetorical affectation that has long 
lost whatever power it might once 
possess to touch or even instruct 
the reader. But rhetoric played so 
important a part in the literature 
of the eighteenth century, that the 
contemporaries of Derzhavin ex- 
pected a writer to indulge in these 
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cheap contrasts, and believed them 
to form the necessary constituents 
of all true poetry. ‘To a modern 
poet,’ as Belinsky has shrewdly re. 
marked, ‘the puzzle of life presents 
itself undera different aspect.’!® But, 
true to his age and to the traditions 
of the life he enjoyed, it is the death 
of the rich man, and never of the 
beggar, that Derzhavin describes. 
He writes of that which his own 
experiences had taught him, and 
he treats of themes likely to interest 
the narrow circle to whom a poet 
could then address himself. 

But if these constitute the domi- 
nant traits of Derzhavin’s poetry, 
they are accompanied with other 
qualities of a higher and rarer 
order, springing like the first from 
his own actual experience and 
knowledge of life. The dignity of 
man in the abstract, apart from any 
accidental favours that fortune may 
shower upon him, is never lost 
sight of by the poet. The rise and 
fall of favourites at court, the ca- 
pricious inconstancy of sovereigns 
that makes of yesterday’s idol the 
disgraced of to-day, and like casual- 
ties which he had himself so often 
witnessed, forced the poet to search 
for something durable, solid, and 
true in the midst of all this change 
and deception. Beneath the weak- 
nesses and inconsistencies that mar 
the best of us, he recognises the 
presence of those aspirations that 
lend a dignity to human nature. 
Nor does he, like many of his con- 
temporaries in Western Europe, fall 
into atone of sentimental exaggera- 
tion, but his eulogy of the manly 
is always expressed in a manly and 
simple way. His conception of 
human perfection is based on the 
harmony of the instincts of our 
nature with the conduct of our 
life, in whose regulation duty shall 
be our sovereign and truth our god. 
And this is the ideal that he pro- 
poses to himself in his charming 
poem entitled My Bust 
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Honest fame is to me a joy, 

I wish to be a man, 

Whose heart the poison of passion 

Is powerless to corrupt ; 

Whom neither gain can blind, 

Nor rank, nor hate, nor the glitter of wealth; 
Whose only teacher is truth ; 

Who, loving himself, loves all the world, 
With a wise enlightened love, 

That is not slothful in good works. 


In the same spirit, and with all the 

force of our own Burns, he else- 

where ridicules the titled fool who 

imagines that high rank can con- 

done for folly, and in The Grand 

Signior bitterly exclaims : 

The ass will still remain an ass, 

Although you load him with stars, 

And, when you want him to use his mind, 

He can only just prick up his ears. 

Nor is it from any lofty pedestal of 

self-assumed superiority that he 

preaches the exercise of virtue ; but, 

conscious how sadly he has come 

short of the standard he had set 

for his own guidance, he acknow- 

ledges— 

Ihave fallen and sunk to the level of my 
age: 

PP stern sage, to cast stones upon my 


grave, 
Unless thou thyself be more than man. 


With such views of life and such 
an appreciation of human nature, 
it was impossible for Derzhavin to 
be narrow-minded or intolerant in 
questions and dogmas of religion. 
Indeed, to judge from certain pas- 
sages occurring in his Awtobio- 
graphical Sketches, we may conclude 
that at a comparatively early period 
in his life Derzhavin was inclined 
to scepticism ; and, though in pieces 
like his Ode to God he proclaimed 
his adherence to the nicest doctrines 
of Christianity, many of his later 
compositions are characterised by 
that spirit of doubt which was as 
natural to Derzhavin’s age as it is 
to our own. None of his poems 
produced a stronger or more favour- 
able impression on his contem- 
poraries than the ode just referred 
to. It was quickly translated into 
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nearly every European language, 
and was even put into Japanese by 
Admiral Golovine during his cap- 
tivity at Jeddo.2° That the ode is 
in places marked by a rare bold- 
ness and majesty of language, few 
who have ever read it will be dis- 
posed to deny; but it is far too de- 
clamatory, and, if it exhibits the 
power of the lyrical poet, it not 
seldom—as in the line which so 
sorely puzzled the poor Japanese to 
whom Golovine read his translation, 
where God is declared to be ‘ im- 
personal in the three Persons of the 
Godhead ’—lacks that simplicity of 
conception which should underlie 
the exposition of a faith. The very 
emphasis of his belief, as expressed 
in this ode, stands out in such 
striking contrast with the dreamy 
mystic scepticism which character- 
ised the later years of his life, that 
we are almost disposed to suspect 
the poet of trying to force himself 
into the belief that he believed. 
Passages like the following, which 
is taken from his Lines in Memory of 
Kutusof, written as late as 1813— 


And this was the genius that made his age 
a glorious one! 

But where is now the soul, the fire, the 
strength ? 

And what is man, 

Whose final end is the grave, 

Whose whole being is a patch of earth ?— 


impress us as being more in accord- 
ance with the poet’s natural bent of 
mind. And this same tone of feel- 
ing runs through his Monody on 
Prince Mestchasky, of some stanzas 
of which I append a translation : 


O iron tongue of Time, with its sharp 
metallic tone, 

Thy terrible voice affrights me: 

Each beat of the clock summons me, 

Calls me, and hurries me to the grave. 

Scarcely have I opened my eyes upon the 
world, 

Ere Death grinds his teeth, 

And with his scythe, that gleams like light- 
ning, 

Cuts off my days, which are but grass. 
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Child of luxury, child of freshness and 
delight, 

Mestchasky, where hast thou hidden thy- 
sel 

Thou hast left the realms of light 

And withdrawn to the shores of the dead. 

Thy dust is here, but thy soul is no more 
with us. 

Where isit? Itisthere. 
We know not. 

We can only weep and sob forth, 

Woe to us that we were ever born into the 
world! 


Where is there ? 


They who are radiant with health, 

Love, joy, and peace, 

Feel their blood run cold, 

And their souls to be fretted with woe. 

Where but now was ‘spread the banquet, 
there stands a coffin : 

Where but now rose mad cries of revelry, 

There resounds the bitter wailing of 
mourners ; 

And over all keeps Death his watch. 


Like a dream, like some sweet vision, 

Already my youth has vanished quite. 

Beauty no longer enjoys her once potent 
sway, 

Gladness no more entrances me, 

My mind is no longer free and fanciful, 

And all my happiness is changed. 

I am troubled with a longing for fame ; 

I listen ; the voice of fame now calls me. 


But even so will manhood pass away, 

And together with fame all my aspirations. 

The love of wealth will tarnish all, 

And each passion in its turn 

Will sway the soul, and pass. 

Avaunt happiness, that boasts to be within 
our grasp! 

All happiness is but evanescent and a lie: 

I stand at the gate of eternity. 


To-day or to-morrow we must die, 
Perfilieff, and all is ended. 

Why, then, lament or be afflicted 

That thy friend did not live for ever? 

Life is but a momentary loan from heaven: 
Spend it then in resignation and in peace, 
And with a pure soul 

Learn to kiss the chastening rod.”! 


Derzhavin was regarded by his 
contemporaries as the poet of the 
court, and Gogol has aptly styled 
him ‘the panegyrist of the great.’ ?? 
He himself counted it his highest 
honour ‘to have sung the glory of 
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three sovereigns,’ and in one of his 
odes dedicated to Catherine boasts 
that ‘linked with thy name mine 
shall be immortal.’ We have 
nearly outlived the fashion of palace 
and laureate singers, but in the age 
of Derzhavin, as with us under 
Elizabeth and the Georges, poets 
were expected to be courtly and to 
find in the reigning sovereign a 
model of every Christian virtue. 
There is, moreover, a great differ- 
ence to be observed in the tone and 
style of his odes to Catherine when 
compared with the poems in which 
he celebrates some national event 
or some incident of court life. In 
the former the eulogy is as honour- 
able to the writer as it is to the 
person to whom it is offered. The 
playfalness with which he describes 
the pursuits and character of the 
Empress in Felicia—a poem, it 
must be remembered, which was 
not intended for publication **—and 
the entire absence of that fulsome 
eulogy with which despotic sove- 
reigns are habitually approached, 
amply testify the sincerity of the 
poet’s praise. ‘Though I have 
written,’ says Derzhavin in his Me. 
motrs, ‘many poems in her honour, 
yet I never failed, by means of alle- 
gory or under some such slight 
veil, to tell her plain truths, for 
which reason I imagine my verses 
were not altogether pleasing to 
her.’** The latter, on the contrary, 
are nothing more than official tri- 
butes of homage, and it would be 
as unjust to dwell upon their 
insincerity as it would be ridi- 
culous to expect to find in them 
anything like real poetry. The 
trivial circumstances that fre- 
quently formed a pretext for their 
composition—as, for example, the 
arrival of a Grand Duchess in St. 
Petersburg from her tour abroad— 


*! Prince Mestchasky, president of the magistracy at St. Petersburg, was noted for 
the luxurious life he led, and died very suddenly in 1779, when Derzhavin wrote this 
ode to his memory, dedicating it to General Perfilieff, the prince’s most intimate friend. 

#2 Gogol's Works (second edition, 1867), iii. 505. 


28 Works, i. gt. 


* Galachoff, History of Russian Literature, i. 527. 
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sufficiently measure their true value. 
The poet himself would seem to 
have felt this, since he has made 
his style to reflect the difference ; 
the language of the Catherine odes 
being as light, unaffected, and grace- 
fal as that of the panegyrical odes 
is stilted, artificial, and sonorous. 
Nor should we forget that the 
poems which most offend in this 
respect were written towards the 
close of his literary career. In his 
earlier days, before he was obliged 
to flatter the great or to lose his 
reward, he disdained to offer adu- 
lation that could only be considered 
an unworthy and interested homage, 
and in his Epistle to Schwwaloff 
proudly refuses to play the syco- 
phant’s part: 


Pardon me, that I dare to speak with such 
rude boldness; 

But the smooth harmony of lying verse is 
like the charm of Circe. 

Words of adulation addressed in praise of 
the great, 

Unaccompanied by wise counsel, are a poi- 
sonous incense. 


Derzhavin, not altogether without 
reason, prided himself on being 
‘the first who dared in humorous 
verse to sing of Felicia’s virtues, 
in simple language of the heart to 
speak of God, or laughingly to tell 
the truth to Tsars.’ The boast is 
of course applicable only to certain 
of his poems, but in his best com- 
positions it is impossible not to be 
struck with the colloquialness of 
his diction. ‘My muse,’ he tells 
us, ‘cares not to deck herself in 
gorgeous robes, and I sing no pom- 
pous song.’ Heconstantly employs 
words taken from the speech of the 
people, and does not scruple, in order 
to render an idea more picturesque- 
ly, to invent an expressive term. 
Occasionally this simplicity of lan- 
guage is pushed to an extravagance, 
as when, in the same poem, Felicia 


is represented as finding ‘poetry — 


to be as pleasant, sweet, and useful 
asa draught of lemonade in sum- 
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mer heat.’ The same mixture 
of the lofty and the trivial, admis. 
sible in a light sketch similar 
to Felicia, characterises some of the 
graver poems; for example, speak- 
ing of the pride that fills a man when, 
some great work accomplished, he 
looks back on all the difficulties 
he has surmounted, the poet adds, 
‘And even whilst thou art con- 
tentedly twirling thy moustaches, 
death awaits thee for his guest.’ 
But, as has been already observed, 
we must not suppose that Derzhavin 
altogether abandoned the use of 
that inflated diction which was in 
his age thought to be the essence 
of true poetry. It is in his patrio- 
tic odes, as we should expect, that 
his style becomes most strained and 
bombastic; and to heighten their 
effect, the poet executed a number 
of designs intended to illustrate his 
descriptions of Russian heroism. 
One of these engravings represents 
Vesuvius in a state of eruption, 
and a Russian grenadier marching 
against the revolutionary volcano 
with fixed bayonet, having already 
overthrown the pillars of Her- 
cules, the ruins of which are de- 
picted in the background. 

Such extravagances, however, 
must not blind us to the gran- 
deur of conception, the vivacity of 
style, and the lofty moral tone 
that characterise the principal 
poems and odes of Derzhavin. In- 
timately connected with the events 
of his own life, or with the more 
striking incidents of contemporary 
history, their historical signification 
and moral value have remained 
unimpaired by any changes that 
have come over Russian society, 
belief, or customs; and they still 
aid in the interpretation of those 
great deeds which made the age of 
Catherine the most glorious epoch 
in the annals of the poet’s country. 


C. BE. Turner. 


Sr. Pererspure. 
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EXPERIENCE OF AMBULANCES. 


II. 


By Jesstz Waite Mario. 


HE attempt made by Garibaldi 
in 1862 to organise revolu- 
tionary forces in Sicily in order to 
free Rome cannot be called a cam- 
paign. He had freely and openly 
enrolled and armed volunteers in 
the island; had crossed the straits 
under the eyes of the Royal squad- 
ron; nay, in one of the Royal Mail 
Steamers. It is true that the Go- 
vernment had forbidden the move- 
ment; but, in 1860, Garibaldi had 
received a letter from the King in 
person, from the hands of the 
King’s own aide de camp, ordering 
him not to cross the Straits, or to 
molest the King of Naples at all 
in his continental dominions. And 


the Liberator of Sicily had made 
answer that, with the utmost defer- 
ence to his Majesty the King of 


Piedmont’s wishes, he could not 
obey him in this matter; that his 
duty to Italy was paramount, and 
that only when that duty was ful- 
filled could he sheathe his sword 
and retire into private life. 

No further opposition being offered 
—the Neapolitan provinces an- 
nexed as soon as freed, the King 
of Piedmont proclaimed King of 
Italy, the right of Italy to take 
possession of her capital—of Rome 
—also proclaimed by Cavour and 
sanctioned by the National Parlia- 
ment—it was natural for Garibaldi 
to believe in the right of the nation, 
represented in a revolutionary point 
of view by himself and his volun- 
teers, to continue the crusade, and 
to carry the battle across into the 
territory still held by the Pope, or 
by the Emperor of Austria. And 
it was none the less natural for him 
to believe that if it were really the 
intention of the Government to 
yield to foreign pressure, and to 


prevent such crusade, that he 
would have been formally arrested 
at Catania, or, at furthest, the 
moment he set foot at Reggio on 
the Calabrian shore. 

Instead of this he was allowed to 
proceed on his march until he 
reached Aspromonte, then sur- 
rounded by the royal troops. As 
soon as he realised his position, he 
issued the strictest orders to all his 
troops neither to fire nor to return 
fire. The orders were carried by 
his own son and the officers of 
his staff. Menotti was struck by a 
spent ball in the act of communica- 
ting them, and at the same moment 
the bullet flew which maimed 
for life the Liberator of the Two 
Sicilies. Even then the volunteers 
might have won the day, had not 
Garibaldi (who would prefer a 
thousand deaths to civil war) re- 
iterated his injunctions to his men 
to abstain from firing a single shot, 
and, enforcing the precept by ex- 
ample, yielded up his own sword 
to the General in command of the 
royal troops ; who, considering him 
his prisoner, ordered him to be at 
once taken down the steep moun- 
tain side and embarked on board 
the Government transport. Colonel 
Ripari, the surgeon- general of 
1860, with two young surgeons of 
considerable talent, examined the 
wound, and Garibaldi himself en- 
joined constant application of cold 
water. The volunteers, surprised 
on their march, never dreaming of 
combat till they should cross the 
Papal frontier, were unsupplied 
with litters, stretchers, or other am- 
bulance materials; the regular army 
offered none, and, a hasty litter of 
tree branches formed, the General 
was carried down under the scorch- 
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ing sun-rays to the shore, placed on 
board the steamer, and conveyed 
to the unhealthy fortress of Vari- 
gnano. Even here the commonest 
necessaries were unprovided ; it was 
long before leeches could be ob- 
tained. Bertani and other cele- 
brated surgeons were denied admit- 
tance. Naturally the General had 
little faith in those sent by the 
Government, and the long voyage, 
the painful descent from the 
steamer to the boat, thence to the 
shore, and again to the fortress, so 
aggravated the wound as to render 
it impossible for the surgeons who 
finally visited him to probe suffi- 
ciently to determine whether the 
bullet was still in the ankle, still 
less to attempt extraction, as the 
leg was swollen to twice its usual 
size, and the case further com- 
plicated by arthritis. It is a mis- 
take, however, to suppose that the 
surgeons who visited the General 
on the field ever doubted that the 
ball was in the wound, and that the 
discovery was due to Nélaton’s 
porcelain probe. Basile, one of the 
young surgeons, maintained that it 
was there from the first, and was 
severely reprimanded for his pre- 
sumption in proclaiming his cer- 
tainty in the presence of a great 
celebrity sent by the Government. 
After the inflammation set in, had 
the poor General been a common 
soldier, he would have been spared 
much unnecessary torture. Asit was, 
he had to pay for his fame by sub- 
mitting to be handled and probed, 
now with fingers, now with instru- 
ments, by half the surgical celebrities 
inEurope. Nélaton’s porcelain probe 
blackened visibly as it came in 
contact with some substance within 
the orifice of the wound. Then a Bel- 
gian brought a wonderful electric 
clock, and, a probe inserted, the 
clock moved in a given direction, 
and the inventor triumphantly af- 
firmed that now all doubt was re- 
moved, and that the ball was 
assuredly there. Each day new 
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experiments were made, and it was 
a heart-rending sight to see the 
perspiration roll down the General’s 
face, and witness the useless suffer- 
ings, which were none the less acute 
because he never uttered a single 
moan. 

I visited him on his first removal, 
and from Varignano to Spezia, and 
at his request remained with him 
a while as nurse, accompanying him 
with the doctors and my husband 
to Pisa, nor quitting him till he left 
the Continent for Caprera. How 
often I wished that he could be left 
alone with his kind doctors, Ripari, 
Albanese, and Basile, who handled 
him so tenderly, never leaving him 
day or night; but they naturally 
felt the enormous responsibility 
that weighed on their shoulders, 
and felt a delicacy in excluding any- 
one who came with authority. At 
length the inflammation subsided, 
and Professor Zanetti (a Florentine 
celebrity summoned by the Gene- 
ral’s own surgeons) from the first 
believed that the time was come for 
the extraction of the ball. On the 
evening of the proposed extrac- 
tion he inserted a piece of sponge, 
which had been previously steeped 
in gum and dried, in the orifice of 
the wound in order to enlarge it 
without pain to the patient. On 
the following morning he withdrew 
the sponge, and, after a careful 
probing, said in his soft Tuscan, 
‘I think we may oust the enemy, 
General; shall we try?’ ‘ Do with 
me as you will,’ answered the 
General, including in his smile the 
doctors and nurses as we stood 
round his bed. Zanetti inserted 
his forceps, and Garibaldi, who was 
clenching a handkerchief between 
his teeth, said, ‘ Per Dio, ¢’ é, and 
there it was sure enough ! in another 
moment Zanetti held it up tri- 
umphantly. The scene that fol- 
lowed baftles description. Garibaldi, 
still serenely smiling as one pleased 
with our great joy, kissed us all, Za- 
netti first. We all kissed each other, 
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and there was not a dry eye in the 
room save the sufferer’s own. The 
news spread like wildfire through 
the hotel. Menotti rushed in, my 
husband and all the officers with 
him. Zanetti handed the ball to 
Menotti, who has been offered since 
enormous sums for it, which he of 
course declined. Presently the 
room was crowded, and it was with 
the utmost difficulty that we could 
get it cleared. I had to promise 
solemnly that all who went away 
peaceably should have a scrap of 
the blood-stained sheets or pillows. 
I kept my word, and the precious 
relics were preserved by those who 
obtained them with the following 
inscription: ‘ Garibaldi’s blood, shed 
at Aspromonte, on the sacred road 
to Rome.’ Nor was that blood- 
shed forgiven by any Italian save 
himself, until, through the breach 
in Porta Pia, the Italian troops 
entered and took possession of their 
capital. 

When the ball was examined the 
mystery that had puzzled more than 
one great surgeon was explained. 
I forgot to say that an incision had 
been made on the opposite side of 
the ankle, and as the probes nearly 
met without encountering the bullet, 
it was said that it must have re- 
bounded and gone out by its own 
entrance hole. The opposite was 
the true case ; the conical bullet of 
the Bersagliere had struck against 
a stone and entered the ankle at its 
rebound, and was so crushed that it 
resembled a flattened cap of liberty, 
the cone bent down in the form of 
a tassel. 

From the moment of its extrac- 
tion the wound healed rapidly, 
though the constant return of ar- 
thritis retarded his final recovery. 
The lameness and other injuries 
resulting from the wound he will 
bear to his grave, and though 
they have scarcely impaired his 
efficiency as a general in subse- 
quent campaigns, the fatigues and 
hardships have been thereby greatly 
increased. 
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The weariness of convalescence, 
and the dangers of the voyage to 
Caprera, undertaken long before 
the doctors wished, because Gari- 
baldi would not incur the expenses 
of the hotel a moment longer than 
was necessary, were greatly alle- 
viated by the invalid bed-chair sent 
out to him by Lady Palmerston. 
On this chair, which, I think, is 
one of Ward’s patent, the General 
slept by night, and reclined by day, 
reading, writing, or dozing, chang. 
ing his posture at will. On this, 
and on one similar of German con. 
struction, presented by Signora 
Albanese, he lived and moved for a 
long time, and when I was last at 
Caprera I still found the English 
one to be a very comfortable bed. 
It is much to be hoped that some 
one will invent an economical bed, 
constructed on the same principles, 
for hospitals, to serve at least for 
the wounded when convalescent. 
Anyone who has witnessed the 
weariness they endure, and tried 
in vain to give them momentary 
relief by changing the positions of 
pillows, always scarce in hospitals, 
will agree that it would be well 
worth the while to offer a priz 
to inventors who should succeed 
in producing an invalid chair-bed 
at a moderate price, yet strong 
enough to resist the tear and wear 
of constant use, and the rough 
handling of the ordinary hospital 
nurse. 

The year 1866 inaugurated the 
Italo-Prussian alliance, and war 
against Austria for the liberation of 
Venice became the hope and dream 
of every Italian heart. The Italians 
cared nothing for the question of 
Schleswig-Holstein. Prussia had 
not yet initiated her Anti-Papal 
policy, so they had no special liking 
for that German-speaking nation; 
but they eagerly made their own 
the quarrel of any nation against 
Austria ; and an alliance with Prus- 
sia became immensely popular, even 
before she gave any pledge of her 
miraculous powers of victory. 
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Austria, well aware of this fact, 
even before the Congress of Paris, 
redoubled her armaments in 
Venetia, let loose her bloodhounds 
along the banks of the Adige, the 
Mincio, and the Po, and chose 
Croat sentinels to guard her moun- 
tain passes. 

But the new generation of Vene- 
tians who had witnessed the pas- 
sionate anguish of their mothers, 
seen many a hoary sire and grand- 
sire go down to their graves in mute 
despair, when the peace of Villa- 
franca crushed out their hopes of 
salvation, defied the precautions of 
the abhorred oppressor; forded 
torrents deemed impassable; swam 
rivers at night; surprised custom- 
house guards; took their boats; 
then, when the further shore was 
gained, sent them sailing down the 
stream, with the tri-colour flag 
hoisted, as a taunt to foes, and an 
encouragement to friends; others 
scaled the most difficult mountain 
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+ @ ters and the samphire gatherers ; 
of @ then, hastening to Florence, their 








expenses defrayed by the National 
Committees which sprang up every- 
where as by magic, they besieged 
the Government, headed by General 
la Marmora, who in 1859 had not 
cared to conceal his contempt for 
the volunteer element, and gave 
him to understand, as their elders 
had given Cavour to understand, 
that they would be trusty friends, 
but very dangerous foes. 

On the 27th of April the Govern- 
ment demanded permission to call 
inall the reserves, the soldiers be- 
longing to the latest category, and 
the soldiers and officers on furlough. 
Deafening applause from the depu- 
tes from all sides of the House, 
and from the crowded tribunes, 
was the only response. Emboldened 
by this, the Ministry demanded 
plenipotentiary powers on financial 
ind police matters. And, in an 
tvil hour for Italy, her representa- 
lives, in their eagerness to free the 
till oppressed provinces, passed the 
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fatal and unnecessary law by which 
paper became a legal tender, a blow 
from which Italian finance has not 
yet recovered. 

Another generous mistake was 
the passage of the law known as 
the law of Domicilio Coatto, which 
enables the Government to send off 
any obnoxious person to any fixed 
residence which the Minister of the 
Interior may think fit ; and how- 
ever the Liberals may now inveigh 
against that law, they must remem- 
ber that, with very few exceptions, 
the Left all voted for it, and the 
reporter of the special commission 
was one of their most prominent 
members. 

As a reward for so much docility 
it was decreed that fifty battalions 
of the National Guard should be 
mobilised, and Garibaldi was 
authorised to form twenty bat- 
talions of volunteers, to co-operate 
with the National Army. Special 
commissioners were nominated to 
see that none enlisted who were unfit 
for service, or liable to service in 
the National Army or Navy. Depdts 
were opened at Como, Varese, Bari, 
and Barletta, and such were the 
numbers of volunteers who rushed 
to enrol themselves, that the sani- 
tary officers were unequal to the 
task of examination, and although 
they were far more rigorous than 
in 1859, when Garibaldi declared 
that they had given him all the 
lame and the hunchbacks rejected 
from the regular army ; though the 
Government magnanimously in- 
creased the number of battalions 
from twenty to forty, the rolls had 
to be closed ten days after their 
first opening, as the numbers in- 
scribed far surpassed the numbers 
prescribed. It was pitiful to see 
the poor fellows crowding round 
the doors of the recruiting offices 
from midnight till 8 am., in 
order to get the first chance of 
being inscribed, and when all the 
authorised rolls were closed they 
formed bands, and armed and 
equipped themselves at the expense 
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of their families or friends, or the 
sympathising public. 

The municipalities vied with each 
other in voting supplies, and the 
Town Councils were encouraged by 
the citizens to redouble the sums, 
although they came directly out of 
their pockets in the form of local 
taxation. Now, there is no surer 
way of testing the enthusiasm of 
Italians for any given object than 
by looking over its monetary forms 
of expression, as, in many instances, 
they would rather risk their lives 
than part with their money. In 
the present instance there was no 
mistaking the signs of the times. 
The voice of the country was for 
war; war to the death as long as a 
single Austrian remained in Vene- 
tia or the Quadrilateral. 

Garibaldi, who had remained at 
Caprera until all the so-called at- 
tempts for the maintenance of peace 
had been exhausted, nominated 
thence his officers and the heads of 
the various departments. He fixed 
upon Colonel Acerbi for the head of 
the Commissariat, as he had occu- 
pied that post to his entire satisfac- 
tion in 1860, and on Doctor Bertani 
for the head of the sanitary service. 

Having ascertained that old 
Ripari would neither be hurt nor 
offended, the Surgeon-General of 
1859 accepted the office under cer- 
tain conditions, and commenced 
organisation at Florence. Per- 
mitted to assist in the preparations, 
and to consider myself attached to 
the General Ambulance, I accepted 
the offer with the warmest grati- 
tude ; thankful to get the chance of 
thorough drill and training, well 
knowing that it would be all work 
and no play, as Doctor Bertani was 
famed for being a strict discipli- 
narian, and such an indefatigable 
worker himself as to have small 
patience with laggards. As soon 
as it was known that he had ac- 
cepted office, the house, lent to him 
by a friend, on the Lung’ Arno, was 
thronged from morning to night by 
applicants; each post brought shoals 
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of letters from doctors, surgeons, 
chemists, veterinary surgeons, each 
convinced that his special claims 
would meet with special attention. 
Men of well-established reputation 
offered their services in any capa- 
city ; others sent in catalogues of 
certificates of medical capacity, sur. 
gical skill, of honours won in past 
campaigns ; others brought recom- 
mendations from the highest autho- 
rities, from the doctor’s own friends 
and colleagues ; while many of the 
candidates were his own comrades 
and subordinates in past campaigns. 
The Doctor’s dismay at this embar- 
ras de choiz was amusing to witness. 
He would have cast his burden on 
the shoulders of the Minister of 
War, but that functionary politely 
assured him that he should approve 
of all the selections made, as no one 
better than himself could judge as 
to the comparative merits of the 
rival claimants. This only made 
the task more difficult and onerous. 
The bewildered Doctor read, re-read, 
and classified all the different docn- 
ments. It was of no avail; for 
every vacant post there were at 
least ten men who seemed equally 
suited to it. 

At last he hit upon an expedient 
which would, at least, relieve his 
own mind of any fear of being in- 
fluenced by personal leanings or 
prejudices. The title-deeds of each 
applicant were numbered ; the num- 
bers without the names copied into 
a book; and in separate columns, 
against each number, were placed 
the respective merits of each appli- 
cant—the academic grades, the 
scientific qualifications, the num- 
ber of campaigns, the military at- 
tainments, the grade in the medical 
hierarchy, whether military or 
civil, whether in the regular or 
volunteer armies. 

In this new classification no 
personal recommendations were 
allowed to figure. When theclaims of 
several seemed equal the preference 
was given to military and medical, 
over civil service, and when these 
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weighed equally in the balance a 
Venetian exile would find the scale 
turned in his favour by the feather- 
weight of his birth-place. By ad- 
hering rigidly to this plan, never 
once looking at the original docu- 
ments till he had made his selection, 
the Doctor succeeded in eliminating 
a large number of candidates who, 
when subjected to this test, were 
found to have no real claims to 
nomination, and he thus succeeded 
in satisfying his own conscience, 
but by no means in consoling the 
rejected candidates. The four secre- 
taries who volunteered their services 
used the gentlest terms to intimate 
their fate to the rejected ones. 
Some of the letters, written by a 
lady, were so fascinating that I 
could scarcely understand how 
they could fail to console anyone 
for a far greater misfortune: but it 
was a@ mere waste of ink and elo- 
quence: the rejected candidates 
would return quires of paper 
covered with still more eloquent 
arguments in favour of their ad- 
mission. When no further answer 
was vouchsafed they would come in 
person to Florence, swarm in the 
passages, and sit upon the staircase 
of the by no means spacious house 
and wait for some one to come out 
ofthe Doctor’s study, then pounce 
upon them and expound all the 
reasons why a special exception 
should be made in their favour. 

I have seen some of the poor 
fellows go away with tears in their 
eyes when, after offering to fill the 
most subordinate positions, they 
were convinced that even these 
were filled, and that there was no 
chance. The Doctor was wonder- 
fully patient with the disappointed 
candidates: over and over he ex- 
plained to those who managed to 
Wwaylay him in person that there 
were in all but 10 regiments and 40 
battalions—tkat men who had been 
surgeons of brigades in former 
campaigns now occupied the in- 
ferior posts ; that veterans of Rome, 
and of the campaigns of ’59 and ’60 
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were merely attached to the general 
ambulance without any fixed desti- 
nation: that there were but six 
posts for chemists, and that he had 
83 applications from men, many of 
whom were the heads of laborato- 
ries, proficients in natural science, 
nearly all soldiers in former cam- 
paigns. 

’Twas throwing words away, for still 

Each applicant would have his will, 


and repeat, ‘You might find room 
for me at least; I should make but 
one more.’ 

Only once I saw the Doctor lose 
his patience; it was when, after 
listening to a long harangue from a 
medical student, anent his own 
rights and merits, he dismissed him 
with the usual phrase, ‘Amico, é 
impossibile,’ and the youth, turning 
on his heel, exclaimed, ‘ It is shame- 
ful; itis scandalous ; the recruiting 
lists are filled up, the ranks closed, 
and even the ambulance rejects us.’ 

That even was too much for the 
surgeon-soldier, who regards his 
profession as one of the highest in 
the world, and I think his indig- 
nation helped him to a very in- 
genious device for consoling real 
patriots, and for exposing those 
who only sought in the ambulance 
a means of military promotion. 

In his next interview with the 
Minister of War, Bertani obtained 
permission to form a Company of 
Ambulance Nurses and Bearers 
from among the rejected candidates. 
Dr. Achille Sacchi, who cared 
neither for rank nor position, if 
only his post might be where the 
chance of the bullets was greatest, 
undertook to assume the head; and 
although each recruit was informed 
that whatever might be his title he 
must serve as 2 simple soldier, wear 
a soldier’s dress and eat a soldier’s 
rations, it is to the credit of the 
majority that the ranks were in- 
stantly filled up, and it was very 
amusing to find among the non- 
candidates most of those who had 
been loudest in declaring that they 
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were willing to serve their country 
without rank or pay. 

These preliminaries arranged, if 
not to the satisfaction of all parties, 
at least in so equitable a manner 
that no reasonable grounds were 
left for criticism, the Doctor, after 
obtaining General Garibaldi’s con- 
sent, submitted his proposals to 
the Minister of War, who assented 
not only to the choice’ of the per- 
sonnel, but also to many modifica- 
tions of the Army Sanitary Regu- 
lations, in order to adapt them to 
the needs of the volunteers. 

After much negotiation the War 
Minister sanctioned the follow- 
ing: 

GENERAL REGULATIONS FOR THE SANITARY 


». SERVICE OF THE VOLUNTEER Army, JUNE 
~ 1866. 


The Sanitary Service of the Volunteer 
Army, so long as it is considered an appen- 
dix of the regular army does not undertake 
the hospital service, consequently does not 
carry with it the enormous material neces- 
sary for that department. The sick and the 
wounded will be deposited in the nearest 
civil or military hospitals, or lodged in 
private houses and confided to the munici- 
palities under the superintendence of a 
surgeon and physician detached from the 
volunteer ambulance. 

The very nature of volunteer organisa- 
tions and the method of combat necessi- 
tates more personnel, matériel, and means of 
transport than regular armies require for 
the same number of combatants, because 
each fraction is liable to be detached from 
the centre and sent on dangerous expedi- 
tions: hence each regiment and battalion 
must be considered as a separate unit and 
have its own sanitary service; while the 
ambulance at headquarters must be amply 
supplied, so that every portion of the army, 
complete in its separate fractions, may be 
able also to concentrate all its forces on a 
given point. 

In order to ensure an efficient sanitary 
service under the difficult circumstances in 
which a volunteer army finds itself, unity 
of command, liberty of action, and the 
director's responsibility for the entire ser- 
vice are absolutely necessary. The Sur- 
geon-General must be held responsible for 
the entire medical body. 


HENCE IT IS ESTABLISHED 


That the Surgeon-General depends wholly 
and solely on the Commander-in-Chief of 
the army, and that he receives his instruc- 
tions from him or from his staff chief alone 
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eS - That all the sanitary officers, 
doctors, and surgeons, depend exclusively 
on the Surgeon-General in all that relates 
to the service. That they be 
authorised to correspond with him directly 
or through their superior officers. 

In order to augment and to assist the 
sanitary service, an Aid Corps—com- 
pagnia di sussidio—has been instituted. 
This company is composed almost exclu- 
sively of doctors, surgeons, graduates and 
under-graduates, chemists and veterinary 
surgeons ; also of chaplains, who in donning 
the red shirt and accepting to serve as 
simple soldiers have given a pledge that 
they love their country and those who fight 
for her sincerely. 

To this company will be added a certain 
number of ordinary volunteers to assist as 
bearers and nurses. The company is or- 
ganised as any other military corps, and is 
officered by men who have already gradu- 
ated in the medical profession. It may be 
justly considered as the marching depit 
from which the sanitary officers required for 
the future emergencies of the volunteers 
will be chosen. 


DisTRIBUTION OF THE PrRsonnet, Mari- 
RIEL, TRANSPORT, AND ANIMALS AMONG 
Batrations, REeGmwentTs, AND AT Hrap- 
QUARTERS. 


For EAcH BaTTaLion OR ITS EQUIVALENT. 

One surgeon and physician with an assist- 
ant. One soldier from the Aid Corps dis- 
tinguished by a blue badge and the letters 
‘C. S’ onhis arm for each company. These 
will carry the portable material of the 
battalion ambulance, and consider them- 
selves under the order of the battalion 
surgeons. Captains of companies will also 
tell off four soldiers to assist in carrying off 
the wounded, These men will wear a blue 
badge without initials, and once the trans- 
port duties fulfilled will return to their 
ordinary service. Each battalion will be 
supplied with an ambulance knapsack or a 
couple of cavalry saddle-bags filled with all 
surgical necessaries; a tent for six men; 
two hand litters made in separate pieces; 
five metal water-flasks to be slung on the 
shoulders of the infirmiers; one tin case with 
leather covering and strong leather strap 
for slinging, i.e. the canteen made on the 
Swiss model to contain a machine for heat- 
ing water, a lantern, two bottles of liquids 
for staunching blood or for reviving the 
faint ; one tourniquet; a brush, comb, and 
razor; soap, bandages, linen, lint, and 
plaister. This case is always to be carried 
by the soldier belonging to the Aid 
Corps. A pair of mule chairs that can 
be fastened to the backs of animais, so that 
the wounded may be carried in a reclining 
or sitting posture [cacolets]; two mules oF 
horses; two muleteers. 
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N.B.—AIl the animals, the material and 
litters, cacolets, &c., are formally consigned 
to the battalion surgeon, who is responsible 
for them to the Surgeon-General ; the mule- 
teers, who will wear blue tunics over their 
red shirts and a Calabrese hat, are under 
the orders of the battalion surgeon. 


For EVERY REGIMENT OR ITS EQUIVALENT. 

One surgeon and physician, six soldiers 
from the succour company, three mules or 
horses, three muleteers, a couple of regi- 
mental medicine chests or corresponding 
cavalry cases, six hand litters, two officers’ 
tents for six individuals each, two pairs of 
mule chairs, six mule litters; the matériel 
and men to be consigned to the regimental 
surgeon. 


For Heap Quarters. 

The Surgeon-General, the Vice-Surgeon- 
General, the Regimental Surgeons, ten bat- 
talion surgeons, twenty assistant surgeons, 
two chemists, first class; two ditto, second 
class ; two ditto, third class ; the chemists 
having the charge of the medicines, instru- 
ments, and matériel, are held responsible 
by the Surgeon-General that nothing be 
wanting to the service; two veterinary 
surgeons; the Company of Succour com- 
manded by Captain Doctor Achille Sacchi. 


MATERIEL. 

Two divisional medical and surgical 
chests, two smaller chests, twelve mountain 
ambulance chests, ten ambulance cars, 
thirty-two pairs of mule chairs; sixteen 
pairs of mule litters; fifty hand-stretchers, 
two water-carts; six sets of water-barrels 
formule-back ; all the animals necessary for 
cars, waggons, and transport. 

N.B.—All this matériel and all the ani- 
mals must remain permanently at the 
head-quarters of the general ambulance. 
With the exception of what is contained in 
these special regulations, sanctioned as 
they are by the Minister of War, the 
sanitary officers will conform to the Sanitary 
Service Regulations for the army on a war 
footing of May 26, 1866. 

Signed, the Surgeon-General of the Vo- 
lunteers, Acostino Bertani. 


The proviso that the Surgeon- 
General should depend solely and 
directly on the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army was severely criticised 
by military officers who often re- 
gard the sanitary service as an 
inferior branch of military organisa- 
tion. Without this proviso, which 
Garibaldi freely accorded to him in 
1859, Dr. Bertani would never have 
accepted the responsible office ; nor 
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would many of the distinguished 
surgeons and medical men who 
flocked to his standard have con- 
sented to serve at all if they were 
to be subjected to the orders and 
caprices of non-medical men. 

Much is proved, I think, in favour 
of this system by the fact that, 
enlightened by the sad experience 
of former campaigns, successive 
War Ministers have adopted the 
plan proposed by Dr. Bertani for 
the volunteers and introduced it 
into the regular army. The sani- 
tary service of the Italian Army is 
now a special department, perfectly 
independent, authoritative, and 
responsible only to the War Office. 

The medical hierarchy depends 
on the Surgeon-General. 

On all other points the Minister 
was equally condescending ; pro- 
mised all the material, horses, and 
beasts of burden. No alterations 
were made in the personnel pro- 
posed, and if the proverb ‘short 
promises long waiting,’ was proved 
to be a true one, untoward circum- 
stances, and no ill-will or neglect 
on the part of the Government, must 
be blamed. 

From the first moment that he 
accepted office Dr. Bertani employed 
every spare moment in making 
models which should embody his 
ideas of what an ambulance trans- 
port should be, and these rough 
models sufficed the intelligent and 
patriotic coachmaker of Turin, 
Alessandro Locati, to build one 
ambulance car after another; each 
a step in advance of the last; all 
retaining the fundamental principle 
of the original. This principle is 
that as nothing causes so much 
pain and real injury to a wounded 
man as shaking, jerking—nay, even 
the gentlest movement is hurtful 
—the system which combines the 
minimum alteration of position 
with the maximum movability at- 
tains nearest to perfection. Now 
on the system of the Bertani Model 
Ambulance Car—we retain the origi- 
nal name—the same stretcher-bed, 
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provided with handles and short 
iron legs, may be taken on to the 
field with ease, carried any distance 
by the bearers of ordinary stretchers, 
the wounded man may be left to 
sleep on it at night in a temporary 
hospital, and, as the horse-hair 
mattresses are made in four parts, 
will find it more comfortable than 
hospital beds are in general; then, 
when his wounds are dressed, he 
has but to be carried to the car, 
and without any jerk or shake the 
bed slides into its place, and, by 
means of special mechanism, is 
lifted to the tier that the patient is 
to occupy. 

The car is a light diligence, slung 
on six springs and runs on four 
wheels fitted with ‘ Colenge ’ axles. 
The driver has a covered seat in 
front, and there is also a covered 
seat behind for the conductor, who 
is generally a nurse ora doctor. The 
coupé, which is comfortable and 
roomy, is adapted for four wounded 
men who can bear to travel in a 
sitting posture, and is fitted up 
with pockets and boxes and com- 
municates with the interior by slid- 
ing doors. The sides of the body 
of the carriage are divided hori- 
zontally by two partitions; the 
lower partition is composed of 
wooden doors, in the upper are 
four windows, which can be opened 
separately at will. Five wounded 
men can lie at full length on 
their separate beds ; the beds being 
let into the carriage by open- 
ing the side panels, if all the men 
can sit upright, then ten can be 
accommodated in the interior, or two 
in a reclining, and five in a sitting 
posture. Pipes are inserted in the 
bottom of the car for carrying off 
the dirty water; there is a small 
boiler for heating water and an- 
other for broth. The beds are 
slung at sufficient distances and 
heights to enable the surgeon to 
stand upright, to dress the wounds 
of each man, to feed or otherwise 
tend to his wants. The beds, 
made of steel laths fastened to 
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walnut-wood sides, are elastic; the 
mattresses, divided into four cush. 
ions, can be changed to any posi- 
tion by means of elastic webbing 
held by brass buttons fixed in to the 
beds and into the panels of the car. 
Two steel loops across each bed 
can be lifted when the wounded 
man, as often happens, fears that he 
may fall. On the partitions at the 
back of the car, on either side of 
the conductor’s seat are box panels 
for all the material necessary for the 
doctors or nurse. A lamp with plate 
glass fixed above the driver’s and 
another above the conductor’s seat, 
a leather imperial on the top of the 
car for the soldier’s traps, serving 
also as a double roof to protect the 
wounded from the heat, movable 
blinds which may be taken down 
and used as tents, of strong oiled 
sail-cloth, with waterproof sheets 
for the beds, complete the para- 
phernalia of this model ambu- 
lance waggon, which, save in a very 
mountainous country, is always 
drawn by two horses, and does not 
cost, even with all recent improve- 
ment, more than rool. In the 
latest models the box of the coupé 
is transformed into a small ice- 
safe, it consists of a wooden box 
lined with felt, and again with 
zinc, and is divided into five parts: 
the first partition, lined with cork, 
receives the ice; the bottom is 
slightly inclined to allow the water 
to drain off; the other partitions 
contain water, wine, liquor, jelly, 
or broth. Ice has thus been carried 
for a journey of twenty days during 
intense August heat, and is an in- 
valuable addition made by Baron 
Mundy to the original car. 

Although the description may 
sound intricate on paper, the least 
intelligent nurse soons learns the 
manoeuvres which ‘it is the business 
of the head of the Aid Corps 
to teach thoroughly to all the 
drivers and bearers. 

No sooner had the Doctor and 
the coachmaker agreed upon the 
exact model, than the latter set 
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to work to build one, The ex- 
penses were defrayed by the 
Committee of Lecco, and the first 
car was sent as a present to Gari- 
baldi, almost before there were any 
wounded to make the trial trip. 
This car performed daily journeys 
between Brescia and the Tyrolese 
frontier; and when more were pre- 
sented by patriotic non-combatants, 
the wounded became rebellious 
when transported in the ordinary 
Government waggons. The same 
were used in 1867 and were sent to 
the frontier to bring our wounded 
out of Rome, after their imprison- 
ment in the Papal hospitals, and 
reappearing with several younger 
brethren, at Dijon, just in time for 
the fray, performed all our own 
transports, and, with the consent 
of Prussian doctors and surgeons, 
brought from Daix to Dijon a large 
number of Prussians who on the 
night of January 21 had been left in 
our camp, with eleven of their own 
surgeons and attendants because 
deemed untransportable by ordinary 
carriages. On another occasion the 
Prussian ambulance was taken pri- 
soner by mistake. Garibaldi ordered 
it to be at once set at liberty, and 
after an amicable repast we held a 
sort of review of our ambulance 
material in the courtyard. 

The Prussians pronounced our 
carriages far superior to any of 
their own, and admired the Swiss 
canteens, which are indeed in- 
genions for the quantity of things 
that can be carried in them, con- 
sidering their small size and light 
weight ; but the palm was justly ac- 
corded to the Prussian hand litters, 
which are the strongest, lightest, 
and most easily carried of any that 
I have ever seen. They consist 
solely of a double piece of sail-cloth 
with loops at the top, bottom, and 
sides, so that one bearer can carry 
ascore and his comrades double 
the number of bamboo poles and 
cross-bars. Even if the bearers get 
separated on the field, poles can 
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be generally cut down from trees; 
or the muskets serve, or the loops 
can at a pinch be used, as handles, 
The more intricate a hand litter is 
the less likely is it to be of service 
in direst need; those made with 
joints are always getting out of 
order, or the bearers lose the pins, 
or the pin-holes get rusty, so that 
by the end of a field-day there are 
as many stretchers as men dis- 
abled. I have seen the models of 
several new litters; and _ the 
bamboo stretcher, patented by Dr. 
J. Munday, weighing nine pounds 
with pillow and foot-rest, seems 
likely to be useful for long journeys 
where the wounded man cannot bear 
to be transported either by carriages 
or by mules. 

When all was arranged at Flo- 
rence, Dr. Bertani went to Novara 
to hasten the despatch of the 
matériel deposited there; and I, 
having received from Garibaldi a 
formal order ‘or the civil and 
military authorities for means of 
transport to head-quarters, to take 
care of the wounded,’ came up with 
him at Salo on June 23, the day 
fixed by the Austrians for the com- 
mencement of hostilities. 

He was sitting with all his maps 
before him, less occupied with 
watching the gun-boats on Lake 
Garda than in tracing on the map 
the positions of the royal army. 
His hat was drawn low over his 
brows—true sign of stormy weather 
within. 

His idea from the first proclama- 
tion of the Italo-Prussian alliance 
had been that the Austrians should 
not be attacked in their stronghold, 
in the fortresses from which they 
had not been ousted even in 1848; 
which they had strengthened by 
every imaginable artifice, and whose 
piazzas and intervening plains were, 
to every Austrian soldier, their 
daily manoeuvring ground. An up- 
rising of Venetians in Venice, and 
of Hungarians in Hungary, as- 
sisted by expeditions of volunteers 
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and by the Italian army—that was 
the idea of both Mazzini and Gari- 
baldi, and, as it proved, of Moltke 
and the Prussian generals. But 
the Italian Government of those 
days was inspired by French coun- 
sels—any sort of revolutionary war 
was what Napoleon most dreaded. 
As it had been impossible to elimi- 
nate the volunteer element, the 
volunteers must be placed where 
they could do the least mischief— 
be écheloned on the shores of Lake 
Garda, on the confines of the Tyrol 
—moreover, they were not, as in 
1859, to pluck the first laurels, 
which were to be reserved for the 
royal army led by the King in 
person. They were, in short, to 
stand with ordered arms, wait till 
the three corps of the royal army 
had taken up their positions be- 
tween the fortresses of the Quadri- 
lateral, and until General Cialdini 
had crossed the Po. 

It should be remembered that in 
this campaign al] Garibaldi’s best 
officers, that he had trained in 
Montevideo, in Rome, Lombardy, 
Sicily, and in Naples were serving 
as generals in the regular army: 
Bixio, commanding the 7th division 
of III. Corps ; Cosenz, commanding 
the 4th division of I. Corps ; Medici, 
commanding the 6th division of 
IV. Corps; Sacchi commanding the 
1st division of II. Corps. Hence in 
addition to his anxiety for the des- 
tinies of Italy, Garibaldi felt the in- 
tensestinterestin the conduct ofthese 
officers, who were to him as sons, 
and whose experience and know- 
ledge of his own tactics would, he 
knew, be sadly wanting in his own 
field, where he could not now, as 
once, see, examine, order, and ac- 
quaint himself with the smallest 
detail, without giving notice to any- 
one of his own whereabouts. After 
informing my husband that he 
meant to detach him from his own 
staff and send him to General 
Avezzana,who was to command the 
fleet, he expressed his wish that the 
Surgeon-General, who was straining 
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every nerve to get the ambulance 
matériel from the war-stores at No- 
vara, should be at his post, and added, 
‘I fear much that they (the regular 
army) are marching into the lion’s 
mouth.’ Still be wrote, with his 
own hand, an order of the day, en- 
couraging the volunteers to emn- 
late their brethren of the National 
Army. 

On the evening of the 25th came 
La Marmora’s despatch: ‘ Cover 
heroic Brescia.’ Garibaldi’s worst 
fears had been realised. The I. 
and ITT. Corps d’Armée had crossed 
the Mincio simultaneously, the se. 
cond occupying the enemy’s terri- 
tory between Curtatone and Mont- 
anara. Encouraged by meeting 
with no resistance, General La Mar. 
mora flattered himself that the 
Austrians had entrenched them- 
selves behind the Adige, and that 
they had no intention of defending 
the territory between that river and 
the Mincio. Hence he decided to 
occupy the country between the 
four fortresses; separate the gar- 
risons of Verona, Peschiera, Man- 
tua, one from the other ; engage the 
enemy between the plains of Villa- 
franca and the hills of Valeggio, 
Somma Compagna, and Castel- 
nuova, and thus enable General 
Cialdini, then occupying the coun- 
try between Bologna and Ferrara, 
to cross the Po about Lago Scuro. 

But the Austrians soon changed 
this daring onward march into one 
of the most bloody battles hitherto 
fought during the present century. 
Coming out from Verona and from 
behind the Adige, they took posses- 
sion of the hills of San Giorgio, in 
Salice, and Somma Compagna, send- 
ing on masses of cavalry to Villa- 
franca, flinging themselves simulta- 
neously on the first and third army 
corps. The Italians, as is admitted by 
their enemies, fought with all the 
valour of hate, and in the plains for 
some time they held their own. But 
the Austrians who came out from 
Verona had three things in their 
favour: they were well supplied 
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with water, wine, and rations; pos- 
sessed absolute knowledge of the 
battle-field, and enormously supe- 
rior forces, especially of artillery 
and cavalry. The King’s sons, 
Humbert and Amadeo, fought like 
the soldiers in the rank and file. Bri- 
gnone’s division was literally cut to 
pieces, those of Govone and Croce 
retook the lost positions; but to- 
wards evening La Marmora gave 
the order of retreat, and the army 
recrossed the Mincio, though, as 
subsequent admissions of the Aus- 
trians prove, they might, as Gari- 
baldi explained on hearing of the 
catastrophe, ‘have slept on the 
battle-field.” The Italian losses 
amounted to more than 9,000 men, 
between dead, wounded, and pri- 
soners. The ambulance service was 
altogether inadequate for the needs 
of the day, but such was the eager 
devotion of the population, and of 
the civil surgeons and physicians, 
that the wounded who were trans- 
ported from the battle-field received 
immediate succour and aid. Those 
who fell into the hands of the enemy 
suffered terribly ; but this can hardly 
be attributed to malice, as the spec- 
tacle offered by the wounded who 
arrived at Vienna after the defeat 
of Sadowa is one of the most heart- 
rending on record. With the ex- 
ception of the Prussians no nation 
in Europe seems to think it neces- 
sary that the means and material 
for healing wounds should at all 
correspond to the means of destruc- 
tion invented for inflicting them. 
In obedience to the orders re- 
ceived to ‘ cover Brescia’ Garibaldi 
established his head quarters at 
Lonato, and on the same day Major 
Castellani, at the head of a band 
of sharpshooters, marched on 
Caffaro, the bridge that separates 
the Italian from the Austrian 
Tyrol; took possession and sent 
on a portion of his men to Bago. 
lino, while the rest made a recon- 
naissance at Lavenone and Darzo, 
and, encountering an Austrian 
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column, after a short conflict sent 
them flying back to Storo. Had 
this trifling success been followed 
up immediately there can be little 
doubt that the Austrians would 
have speedily been ousted from the 
Tyrol; but in consequence of the 
necessity for concentrating all the 
volunteers round Lonato — the 
bridge of Caffaro—was abandoned, 
and the Austrians returning nailed 
up on the bridge specimens of the 
wretched flintlocks with which their 
victors were armed, forgetting that 
their worthlessness really enhanced 
the honour of the victory. 

From the first the confusion that 
reigned at the War Office was felt 
severely. Ammunition—provisions 
—all were wanting; as for ambu- 
lance material we had just what 
the chief could seize and bring 
from Novara or the railway station, 
for, although the Minister had con- 
sented on paper to all the demands, 
very little was forthcoming. 

Finding that the Austrians did 
not cross the Mincio in pursuit of 
the Italian army, Garibaldi was 
left free to fight his way into the 
Tyrol, and on July 1 ordered 
Colonel Corte to retake the posi- 
tions abandoned on the 25th. 
With a portion of his regiment 
he occupied Ponte d’ Idro, and with 
the remainder marched on Rocca 
d’ Anfo, the Austrians occupying 
the heights of Sant’ Antonio 
and the eastern slopes of Monte 
Suello. 

Garibaldi joined him during the 
march, and a fierce combat ensued; 
the Austrians with their splendid 
carbines firing down from the 
heights on our men, who, armed 
with their wretched flintlocks, could 
not revenge themselves by firing 
upwards. The defeat of Custozza 
had cast a gloom over the entire 
nation, and the volunteers shared 
the national sorrow to the full. 
But on July 4 the first news that 
came to us from our own corps was 
victory. 
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We had had a busy day; the 
Surgeon-General reviewing hismen, 
sending on detachments of nurses 
and such scant material as arrived 
to the front, nominating surgeons 
to superintend the hospitals; and 
towards evening, some of the 
officers of the fleet coming in, we 
were devising how we could cele- 
brate Garibaldi’s birthday—when 
the terrible news arrived ‘The 
General is wounded.’ Colonel 
Cairoli furnishing me with a car- 
riage, I made my way to the little 
fortress of Rocca d’Anfo, and 
found the General very comfort- 
ably settled on the only bed in the 
place, his wound dressed by his 
own staff-surgeon Major Albanese, 
anxious only that the news should 
not disanimate his men. ‘ A mere 
scratch,’ he said, ‘ for which any of 
my young officers would be thank- 
ful;’ and it was, in fact, a mere 
flesh wound in the thigh, which 
scarcely prevented him from 
mounting his horse. 

The Austrians had gained a 
slight advantage for a few hours 
during the day, bunt had been 
driven back before the night from 
all their positions and retreated 
from Monte Suello, Ponte Caffaro, 
and Bagolino. The hospital at 
Storo was crowded with their 
wounded. On the morrow another 
combat took place in Valcanonica 
on the Oglio, the Austrians being 
determined, if possible, to hold the 
three passes by which the Italians 
could enter the Tyrol. 

The inhabitants of the Valtellina 
and the Valcanonica had from the 
first implored the Italian Govern- 
ment to assist them in defending 
their territory from the probable 
attack of the Austrians stationed 
on the heights of the Stelvio and 
the Tonale; but a deaf ear being 
turned to their entreaties except 
inasmuch as permission was granted 
for the mobilisation of two bat- 
talions of the National Guard, the 
Austrians crossed the frontier me- 
naving Bormio frum the heights of 
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the Stelvio and fortified themselves 
in Vezza. 

It was to oust them from these 
positions that Garibaldi sent Major 
Castellani to act in concert with 
Major Guicciardini, commander of 
the National Guard. The Austrians, 
having sent out a strong detach- 
ment to exact money and food from 
the villages, were met by a band of 
Garibaldians who drove them back 
from Vezza and established their 
own outposts a mile beyond the 
village. Emboldened by this suc. 
cess, Major Castellani, who had dis- 
tinguished himself in the Volturno 
in 1860, instead of remaining on the 
defensive, attacked the Austrians, 
who numbered 4,000, with his own 
battalion, seconded only by one 
other—8o0o men in all, without ar. 
tillery—while the Austrians pos- 
sessed four mountain pieces! Cas. 
tellani fell dead at the head of his 
men ; 150 more fell around him, and 
the slaughter would have become 
general had not Caldesi sounded 
the retreat, which was effected in 
good order—the Austrians not 
daring to follow them to their 
camp at Incudine. On the morrow 
the rest of the regiment, which had 
been wandering over the monun- 
tains of Breno, avoiding the paths 
beaten by the Austrians, came up 
famished and weary; but they re- 
took Vezza and the intervening 
positions, the Austrians retreating 
between Ponte di Legno and Tonale. 

Complaints found their way into 
the papers that these volunteers 
had been left without food by the 
commissariat staff, without trans- 
ports by the ambulance. Now as 
we have seen, the matériel destined 
for each battalion and regiment 
was sufficient for a far greater 
number of wounded than those who 
fell at Monte Suello or Vezza, but 
the fact was that the matériel pro- 
mised was never furnished. Failing 
to find it at Novara, the head of the 
sanitary service was assured that 
everything had been, or would be, 
forwarded to the separate depots; 
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but as the regiments came up one 
after the other, they were found de- 
ficient. Telegrams on telegrams 
were sent to the War Office, to the 
depéts of Bari, Barletta; Como, but 
neither cars nor water-carts, litters 
nor stretchers were forthcoming : 
horses and mules were scarce in all 
departments ; the ambulance was 
supplied last and least of all. 

Of the ten ambulance cars only 
four had arrived, and two of these 
were kept constantly plying between 
Brescia and Salo, bringing the scant 
matériel that was found from time 
to time without proper addresses at 
the railway station. Once we re- 
ceived a quantity of coils of rope 
and grappling irons destined for the 
little fleet, and in return were in- 
formed that some of the missing 
medicine chests had gone to the 
fleet. No regimental medicine 
chests were sent at all: of the 
second size, the amputation cases 
were missing ; even the indispensable 
knapsacks for the battalion surgeons 
only arrived towards the close of 
the ill-omened campaign—when 
mule litters arrived, the packsaddles 
were wanting! As fast as the 
things came up to the general am- 
bulance they were despatched to 
the regiments in the front. Papa, 
our factotum of 1860, responsible 
‘for the entire matériel of the 
“general ambulance,” ’ gnashed his 
teeth with rage as his stores and 
magazines were emptied as soon as 
filled, and yet the regimental sur- 
geons and the surgeons of bat- 
talions, even the infirmiers, cla- 
moured for more stuff and more! 

Again and again I went to 
Colonel Acerbi, the head of the 
Commissariat staff and the most 
amiable of mortals. ‘ You may ran- 
sack my magazines if you like, and 
carry off all that can be useful; 
probably in the biscuit chests you 
will find cannon balls and cart- 
ridges where you expect rice or 
macaroni.’ 

Once across the frontier, food 
there was none that was eatable. 
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We messed together with the vice- 
chief of the ambulance, Major 
Cipriani, and the other surgeons 
when not detached on special ser- 
vice, and thought ourselves lucky if 
we secured a piece of meat tough as 
buffalo or a few potatoes. 

After the 4th of July almost every 
day was marked by a skirmish. 
Six thousand Austrians, issuing from 
Storo, attempted to gain the road 
leading to Rocca d’ Anfo. On the 
1oth, Garibaldi, in his carriage, 
flanked for the first time. with his 
own cannon, directed the march 
of his men, who rushed on to the 
Austrian column with the bayonet, 
and decided them on beating a 
hasty retreat. On the 11th they 
made another attempt in the Val- 
tellina and were repulsed ; on the 
14th of July, Garibaldi established 
his head-quarters at Storo and here 
divided his volunteers into five bri- 
gades; then having provided for 
the defence of his right wing, which 
extended to Lake Garda, and for 
his left which stretched to the 
Tonale and the Stelvio, he formed 
two lines of operation : one through 
Condino, directed against Fort 
Lardaro ; one from Storo, directed 
towards the fort of Ampola. 

From Rocca d’ Anfo, on the 
frontier of the Italian Tyrol, the 
road winds at the foot of Monte 


Suello, and passing the town of 
Anfo branches off close by the bridge 
of the same name, winding on the 
left round the mountains into the 
defiles of Condino; on the right 
crossing the bridge, till it brings 


you to Storo. These roads lead 
into the interior of the German 
Tyrol, the first by Roveredo, the 
second by Riva and Arco; these 
again unite in the main road lead- 
ing from Peschiera to Trento. The 
roads are divided by lofty and 
rugged mountains, and the only 
means of communication are by 
the steepest of paths cut in the 
rock, frequented by sportsmen and 
herdsmen; scarcely accessible to 
even lightly laden mules. Deeming 
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these natural fortifications insuffi- 
cient to defend what is Italian 
territory against its lawful owners, 
the Austrians, after the war of 1859, 
constructed two forts, Lardaro 
above Condino, Ampola above 
Storo. 

Behind these forts, with Riva 
for their basis of operation, the 
Austrians had entrenched them- 
selves; the forts were strongly 
garrisoned, armed with heavy can- 
non, and provisioned for a long 
siege; all the buildings which 
could facilitate the works of be- 
siegers had been destroyed. 

With Riva for his objective 
point Garibaldi resolved to possess 
himself of these two forts, and, 
with the Austrians making con- 
stant sallies, now on his right to 
the Stelvio and the Tonale, now 
on his left, crossing the valley of 
Ledro and scaling the Motta mount, 
which divides this valley from the 
valley of Lake Garda, this was no 
easy matter. 

On the 16th he advanced on the 
left road to occupy Condino, 
spurring on his outposts to the 
bridge of Cimego on the Chiese. 
There the Austrians, with several 
pieces of artillery, awaited him, 
visible on the heights to his right, 
evidently intending a flank move- 
ment on his left. At 8 a.m. the 
battle commenced, the fiercest yet 
of the campaign. Seeing that the 
enemy was seeking to outflank 
both wings, several companies of 
volunteers forded the Chiese under 
the fire of the terrible Jigers, in 
order to gain the heights and 
frustrate their intentions on the 
right ; several were drowned and 
numbers fell dead and wounded 
during the passage. 

At Condino the struggle was 
still fiercer. The Austrians gained 
the cemetery of San Lorenzo on the 
Garibaldian right, hoping thus to 
cut them off from Storo, but they 
were ousted from all their positions 
and compelled to take refuge on the 
uppermost heights. The artillery 
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contributed not a little to dislodge 
the Austrians from San Lorenzo. 
By nightfall the Garibaldians had 
gained ground and held all their 
original positions. 

No complaints were made of the 
ambulance on that day. Surgeons 
and soldiers of the Aid Corps did 
their duty under the eye of the 
Surgeon-General in person. Such 
of the wounded as were transport- 
able after a field dressing, were 
carried back to Storo ; a temporary 
hospital being arranged at Condino 
for the remainder. 

Meanwhile the siege of Ampola 
was proceeding vigorously. This 
fort consisting of two casemates 
occupies the entire space between 
two almost perpendicular moan. 
tains. The road passes between 
them and forms the place d’armes 
on Monte Giojello. Here the 
enemy had planted their cannon, 
which, with the pieces of the fort, 
and an unintermittent supply of 
musketry, prevented the Garibal- 
dians from advancing on that side. 

On the 15th, however, they suc- 
ceeded in planting two guns on 
Mount Fustach; another battalion 
carried four pieces up the moun- 
tain of San Lorenzo, then down the 
other side and up to the crest of 
Santa Croce. The second regi- 
ment was sent to occupy the 
narrow road which, by the valley 
of Laghetti, leads to Tiarno ; while, 
during the night, a battalion ad- 
vanced within reach of the enemy’s 
guns under Monte Giojello. The 
Austrians, finding themselves thus 
surrounded, made an attempt to 
occupy Storo. Garibaldi now 
ordered his men to occupy Mount 
Giojello at any cost. All the 
larger guns were carried up on the 
men’s shoulders to Mount Fustach ; 
those of Mount Santa Croce re- 
placed by sixteen pounders. Then, 
under cover of their own guns, 
company of volunteers dashing 
down the rocky heights of Mount 
Fustach compelled the Austrians 
to abandon Mount Giojello and 
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retreat within the fort. Mount 
Giojello was then occupied by the 
bersagliert; another battalion sur- 
rounded the heights on the right, 
precluding the exit on Tiarno. On 
the morning of the 17th, Lieute- 
nant Alasia, loading a mountain 
piece which he had brought along 
the main road, in the shelter of a 
cleft of rock, advanced under a 
hailstorm of grape, fired, withdrew 
to his cleft, reloaded, refired, re- 
peating the operation twenty times, 
then fell dead upon his piece with 
a corporal and two soldiers by his 
side. 

At the same moment a grenade 
wounded forty volunteers who 
were guarding the piece; they 
were instantly carried off and 
transported to Storo, while the 
soldiers carried the cannon to a 
place of safety. On the morn- 
ing of the roth, Garibaldi ar- 
rived at Ca de’ Venti, the head- 
quarters of the brigade, and had 
not reached Storo, when the news 
was brought to him that the 
Austrians had surrendered at dis- 
cretion, leaving the dead, wounded, 
and two hundred prisoners in his 
hands. Great was the joy of the 
volunteers in striking down the 
hated black and yellow flag, in 
seeing the double-headed eagle 
lying in the dust, and the tricolour 
hoisted in its place, while five 
salvos of artillery celebrated the 
event. Even Garibaldi’s face, so 
stern and taciturn throughout that 
campaign, was lit up with a 
momentary gleam of satisfaction 
when the Austrian flag was brought 
to him. Encouraged by this suc- 
cess, the general ordered his troops 
to advance towards the valley of 
Ledro, with Riva always for their 
objective point, and to the troops 
that had surrounded Ampola added 
the 5th regiment, commanded by 
Colonel Chiassi. 

This was considered the crack 
regiment of the volunteer corps, 
everyone striving to serve under the 
orders of the beloved Chiassi, a vete- 
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ran (though young) famed for his 
daring conspiracies against Austria 
in 1852, who barely escaped the fate 
of T'azzoli and the other Mantuan 
patriots shot under the fortress of 
Belfiore in sight of their native 
city; one ‘of the thousand of 
Marsalla,’ now deputy to the Italian 
Parliament. 

Bertani, as was his wont, rode 
forward to inspect the site fixed 
for the encampment; and Colonel 
Chiassi, who was riding at the head 
of his men marching up to take 
their positions, descended from his 
horse and rode on with us in the 
little one-horse trap, the only vehicle 
which the Surgeon-General allowed 
himself besides his saddle-horse, 
having transferred his proper am- 
bulance carriage to General Gari- 
baldi, in order that he might travel 
with as Jittle fatigue as possible 
after his wound. Chiassi descanted 
enthusiastically on the discipline 
and good spirit that animated his 
men; and, asked by Colonel Ber- 
tani, who was his intimate friend, 
whether he was satisfied with his 
ambulance arrangements, answered, 
‘Perfectly.’ This time, it seems, 
‘last come, best served.’ This was 
true, for the matériel had now for 
the most part reached Brescia, and 
was being rapidly brought forward 
to the frontier in the ambulance 
vans. 

After assuring himself that all 
was in working order, the Surgeon- 
General returned to Caffaro to super- 
intend the arrangements for the 
transfer of head-quarters; and, in 
the afternoon of the same day, sent 
me on with the second chemist, 
Samuele, to fix the lodgments for 
the aid company, the train, and the 
staff, in the villages of Tiarno di 
Sopra and Tiarno di Sotto. 

The road leading out above the 
fort of Ampola winds round the 
mountains, then descends to the 
valley of Laghette; here are two 
defiles, and at about half-a-mile 
distant one from the other are the 
villages of Tiarno di Sopra and 
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Tiarno di Sotto. Beyond the latter 
opens out the narrow valley with 
Bezzecca on the left, and about 
half-a-mile onwards the village of 
Pieve, where the lake of Ledro 
commences. Behind Bezzecca is 
a second valley, Dei Concei, in a 
wind of the mountains, with Mount 
Tratt on the right. The valley is 
crossed by the high road which 
passes by the three villages of 
Locca, Insumo, and Inguizo. 

It was necessary to close all the 
passes of the mountains whose 
heights were occupied by the 
enemy, lest, possessing themselves of 
Bezzecca, advancing by the valley 
of the Concei, they should cut 
off the second regiment on the lake 
of Ledro, and, occupying the moun- 
tains between Ampola and Lardaro, 
menace both lines of operation on 
their flanks. If, on the other 
hand, the Garibaldians could suc- 
ceed in ousting the Austrians from 
the mountains, the road would be 
cleared to Riva, the fort of Lardaro 
easily surrounded, and the onward 
march to Roverero and Trento 
facilitated. 

With this aim in view the 
orders were given to occupy the 
villages in the valley of Concei, the 
slopes of Mount Tratt, and the 
hill in front of Bezzecca. Colonel 
Chiassi, after disposing his men on 
the surrounding slopes, fixed his 
head-quarters in an isolated hcuse 
on Tiarno di Sotto. 

Having executed my commission 
to find lodgment for the train of 
the ambulance and for the Aid 
Corps, I visited Colonel Chiassi 
as he was taking his meagre meal 
of bread and broth, and telling him 
of our difficulty in finding quarters 
for the staff of the ambulance, he 
answered cheerily : ‘ Don’t trouble 
yourself about that; tell Bertani 
that he will find good quarters here 
for tc-morrow, as, if we are not 
attacked, we shall unearth the enemy 
ourselves.’ Again I asked if any 
reinforcements were needed for the 
ambulance. ‘None,’ he replied; 
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‘better not encumber the roads 
with waggons and baggage.’ 

As he spoke I was looking out on 
to the little garden below, where 
a white rose-bush in full bloom 
stood in the moonlight. As the 
Colonel shook hands with me he 
sent special messages to Bertani, 
Sacchi, and my husband. It might 
have been fancy, but they sounded 
like a last advice. Whilst waiting 
for the carriage, after visiting the 
detachment of the Aid Corps sta- 
tioned in the village, there was an 
alarm at the outposts, who affirmed 
that the Austrian vedettes had 
been seen on Mount Tratt; but 
presently came the tidings that the 
alarm was false, and we drove back 
to Storo. There I saw, at mid- 
night, the vice-chief of the General's 
private staff, who assured me that 
there was nothing new except that 
General Garibaldi would transfer 
his head-quarters to Tiarno on the 
morrow. Returning to Caffaro 
about 1 a.M., Colonel Bertani was 
still awaiting my report. His face 
grew thoughtful when I gave 
Chiassi’s message, and he at once 
despatched an order to Captain 
Sacchi to take or send on a strong 
detachment of the Aid Corps, add. 
ing, ‘The cars and baggage may 
move on; when Garibaldi’s head- 
quarters are removed from Storo 
our heavy matériel can be lodged 
there.’ 

On the morrow, after receiving 
the report from all his officers and 
warning Papa to have all in readi- 
ness for departure, a telegram was 
put into his hand. His face turned 
ashen grey. 

‘Garibaldi?’ I asked. 

‘No, Chiassi,’ he answered. 

The alarm of the previous night 
had been but too well founded. 
The battalions sent to the moun- 
tains on the left had been able to 
take up advantageous positions; 
but those sent to the right were 
attacked vigorously before dawn, 
and dispersed among the hills; a 
portion were made prisoners, and 
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the rest were compelled to re- 
treat. 

Chiassi at the first shot rode with 
his staff into the thickest of the 
fray, rallied his men, re-formed— 
round the cemetery, beyond Bez- 
zecca, then fell with a bullet through 
his heart, while by his side fell the 
regimental surgeon Bertoni, a bul- 
let entering at the back of his head 
and issuing out at his mouth. Six 
thousand Austrians, with a moun- 
iain battery and a rocket battery in 
the valley, commanded by General 
Kiihn in person, had attacked en 
masse. Failing to turn the Garibal- 
dian right wing and finding the 
defile at Pieve defended too 
strongly for them to advance, they 
concentrated all their forces in Val 
dei Concei, and drove back the volun- 
teers stationed in the villages of 
Inguizo and Insumo; but these 
halted on the heights of Locca, 
where they were reinforced by fresh 
troops coming out from Bezzecca, 
while the only two guns they pos- 
sessed replied vigorously to the 
enemy’s battery. 

Garibaldi, informed of the battle, 
came up instantly from Storo; when 
he arrived at Tiarno a general 
débdcle seemed imminent. Chiassi’s 
regiment, dejected by the loss of 
their colonel, was in utter confusion ; 
the 9th regiment had failed to gain 
the valley of the Concei, the 2nd 
could advance no further than Pieve. 
The cemetery above Bezzecca, where 
Chiassi had fallen, was in the hands 
of the Austrians, and his body had 
remained in their possession for 
some hours. Bezzecca was also 
taken; the Austrians were within a 
pistol-shot of the two guns, whose 
gunners were nearly all dead at their 
posts, and only by a desperate 
effort were the pieces saved and car- 
ried back to Tiarno. Garibaldi’s 
mere presence restored order and 
renewed the courage of the com- 
batants. He had ordered Major 
Dogliotti to bring up the cannon 
from Ampola, himself superintend- 
ing their collocation; the soldiers 
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carrying them up the steep slopes on 
their backs ; carrying the General 
also, for a wheel had fallen on his 
lame foot, occasioning him terrible 
though unheeded suffering. His 
own aides multiplied themselves. 
Canzio, his son-in-law, brave among 
braves, distinguished himself as 
usual; young Ricciotti, just over 
from England, gaining his spurs 
among the mounted Guides. Me- 
notti, at the head of his regiment, 
made a magnificent charge and oc- 
cupied the mountain on the left of 
the Valley dei Concei, while a bat- 
talion of bersaglieri, dashing up 
from Tiarno, drove back the enemy 
from the mountain in front of Bez- 
zecca; then the well-adjusted aim 
of the cannon compelled them to 
abandon Bezzecca itself, pursued by 
all the mounted Guides, with Canzio 
and Ricciotti at their head. The 
Austrians halted again at Locca, 
where they were vigorously attacked 
by the 9th regiment, which de- 
scended on their left, drove them 
thence and pursued them with the 
bayonet. 

Once more Garibaldi changed the 
position of his guns, to protect the 
sharpshooters, who gave the enemy 
no respite. At length the Austrians 
sounded the signal for retreat, 
and, sending two columns to protect 
them on right and left, regained 
Mount Tratt, and on the morrow 
descended to Campi, General Kiihn 
avowing that it was impossible to 
defend the Italian Tyrol, 

The panic, that in the first hours 
of the day had threatened the very 
existence of the army of the volun- 
teers, was shared by the ambulance 
of poor Chiassi’s regiment ; but this 
is not surprising, when we remem- 
ber that the regimental surgeon 
received what was believed to be a 
mortal wound in the first hour of 
the fight, and that the cemetery 
and the town of Bezzecca were for 
several hours in the hands of the 
enemy. But hardly were these 
posts retaken than order was re- 
stored. All the wounded—both 
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Austrians and Garibaldians—were 
carried off the field; and not 
only the wounded, but the dead— 
Ghinosi, Chiassi’s secretary, himself 
superintendjng the transport of the 
remains of his beloved Colonel to 
the house in Tiarno which he had 
occupied on the overnight; the 
Austrians having first stripped him 
of everything but his shirt and 
trousers. Major Albanese, Gari- 
baldi’s own staff-surgeon, was on 
the field from the moment the 
General himself came up. All the 
regimental surgeons, the surgeons 
of battalions, and the soldiers of 
the Aid Corps, performed their 
duty admirably. Two English 
ladies who were visiting Garibaldi 
at Storo—Mrs. Chambers, whose 
husband was attached to Garibaldi’s 
private staff, and Miss Durant— 
distinguished themselves by their 
intelligent activity; and at 4 P.M. 
the Surgeon-General came up with 
the doctors and surgeons of his 
staff. I noted the hour, as I was in 
time to lead Bertani and Sacchi to 
the house where their lost friend 
lay in the courtyard, his secretary 
just placing him on the rough 
bier that was to convey this only 
son to his octogenarian mother. 
The wound over the heart was 
scarcely visible, but there was an 
awful sternness on his face that it 
had never worn in life. It showed 
the anguish of the hero whose last 
earth-glance had rested on his 
soldiers falling back before the foe. 1 
placed on his breast some of the white 
roses that had arrested my attention 
on the overnight; we cut off some 
of the hair, that was perfectly white, 
though he was scarcely forty. A 
hard dry sob broke from Sacchi’s 
lips as he bent over this his child- 
hood’s friend. Bertani’s eyes were 
full. The adieus lasted but a few 
seconds, for the living sufferers 
claimed every thought and care. 

In the churches and houses of 
Tiarno di Sotto and Tiarno di 
Sopra and at Bezzecca the wounded 
lay. Bettoni and some others were, 
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at their earnest request, sent back 
in one of the model ambulance cars 
to Storo; and every single wounded 
man was visited, had his wounds 
dressed, and was fed with such 
wretched food as could be furnished 
for the occasion. All the operations 
that were of immediate necessity 
were fixed for the morrow. Sur- 
geons were placed on guard, and 
only when the second relay of 
surgeons and the ambulance trans- 
port matériel arrived, and was 
stationed before the arch-priest’s 
house in Tiarno di Sotto, could 
Sacchi at 2 P.M. persuade Bertani 
to lie down for a few hours in 
a room prepared for him. There, 
again, at daybreak, all the surgeons 
were at their posts; and while they 
were performing the operations of 
urgent necessity, Sacchi and Papa, 
with the Aid Corps, superintended 
the removal of such as could be 
transported without danger. True 
to his theory that the wounded 
suffer more from transport than 
from the wounds themselves, Dr. 
Bertani allowed only the very slight 
cases to be removed, especially as 
the hospitals at Brescia and the 
nearer Lombard cities were over- 
crowded. Hospitals were organised 
all along the line. If the muni- 
cipalities were in a condition to 
furnish them, good; if not, the 
commissariat supplied the matériel, 
which was arranged in a trice by 
the surgeons of the general am- 
bulance. At the little hospital at 
Strada, at the extreme outposts 
near Lardara, Dottore Fortunato 
Casorati, of Pavia, surgeon of the 
6th regiment, directed the first 
arrangements ; then was succeeded 
by Dottore Granata, surgeon-in-chief 
of the hospital of Codogno. 

The hospital of Vestone was un- 
der the direction of Dottore Denaro, 
who had been director of military 
hospitals in ’48, ’49, ’60, and in 
the latter surgeon of division. The 
hospital of Anfo was directed by 
Dottore Elia Mortara, Professor of 
Anatomy, and director of the civic 
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hospital of Perugia; Caffaro, by 
Teobaldi Rosati, the favourite pupil 
and assistant of Professor Zanetti, 
the probable successor of his clien- 
tile and fame ; the temporary hos- 
pitals of Storo by Dottore Prandina, 
who has a special talent for organi- 
sation, Dottori Barni of Siena, and 
Ragazzoni of Bergamo ; Condino, by 
Dottore Andreuzzi, well known as 
patriot and physician, and Dottore 
Rasa, specially recommended by the 
President of the Superior Council 
of the Military Sanitary Service ; 
while at Salo was our old vice- 
capo of 1860, Dr. Stradivari, the 
veteran of Lombard surgeons and 
physicians, hale and energetic as 
ever, a true father to the sufferers, 
the beloved of his subordinates. 

At each hospital were detach- 
ments of the Aid Corps, serving 
us nurses, cooks, or dressers, while 
each and all of these hospitals were 
visited daily by Professor Emilio 
Cipriani, of Florence, the vice- 
chief of the ambulance, or by the 
Surgeon-General in person. Very 
rarely was an operation performed 
until Bertani had pronounced it 
inevitable, while sentence was some- 
times pronounced against the votes 
of the majority. 

I remember one instance, when 
all the staff, and two foreign sur- 
geons on a visit to the hospitals, 
declared the necessity of amputat- 
ing the leg of a young Tuscan— 
with comminuted fracture. ‘ He 
would not survive the operation,’ 
said the chief. Then a private 
consultation was held, and still the 
majority kept to their original 
opinion, ‘Then I must act on my 
own responsibility,’ said Bertani, 
signalling to me for his instru- 
ments. There and then he per- 
formed a resection, liberating a 
quantity of matter that had accu- 
mulated below the knee. ‘Now,’ 
turning to me, ‘all depends on the 
amount of nutrition that the patient 
can absorb ;’ and to his uncle, for 
the lad was an orphan, ‘If you 
leave him in the hospital I think I 
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can guarantee, not only his life, but 
that he will make a good soldier 
yet; if you remove him you must 
answer for the consequences.’ Beef- 
tea and jelly, made in the most ap- 
proved fashion, were administered ; 
the patient was not removed, and, 
just one year after, served again as 
a volunteer in the battle of Monte 
Rotondo. Truly to see and know 
our surgeon-soldier as he is, one 
must accompany him to the hospi- 
tals—a chance never lost by Dr. 
Sacchi and myself whenever the 
permission was vouchsafed to us. 
Inflexible with his subordinates, 
severe to sternness on an awkward 
dresser, a nurse who had made a 
bed badly, or disturbed a patient 
when changing the sheets (on 
which occasions he would himself 
teach the delinquent how to do 
things properly), Bertani’s pre- 
sence in the hospital acts like that 
of Garibaldi on the battle-field. 
There the soldier is excited to face 
death unflinchingly ; here to under- 
go inevitable suffering heroically. 
Every pain-stricken face is turned 
to his, each waiting for his sen- 
tence ; the patient of the moment 
seeking in the luminous pathetic 
eyes the secret of his fate, then to 
the strong, tender, unfaltering touch 
yields himself unquestioningly ; feel- 
ing that the surgeon’s pulse is iron- 
bound, but that his heart quivers 
with the pain he must inflict to 
heal. 

Once the threshold of the hospi- 
tal crossed, let ambulance officers 
and soldiers look well that all be 
fitting and in order; especially if 
transports be the order of the day, 
when a broken stretcher, a screw 
loose in a litter, an unkempt animal, 
or rusty harness, is traced home to 
the responsible party with unerring 
vigilance. ‘I learned more in the 
campaign of 1866,’ said a surgeon 
to me the other day, who had tended 
Bixio on his terrible death-bed, 
than in all my former or later ex- 
periences ; but I was always expect- 
ing or receiving reprimands. I was 
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surprised at the close to find that I 
was down for a silver medal, and 
when the Doctor told me that he 
looked upon me as one of his most 
promising pupils.’ 

Nevertheless, it is not to be sup- 
posed that the ambulance of 1866 
was exempt from criticism, or that 
the public and press failed to anim- 
advert upon and even to exaggerate 
all shortcomings. 

The day of Bezzecca was marked 
out for special criticism. Casual 
visitors to the temporary hospitals 
only noted the rough beds, the 
hard mattresses, the coarse sheets, 
the absence of mosquito-curtains, 
scarcity of ice and other delicacies. 
Loud complaints were made be- 
cause the surgeon-general —with 
all the graduates of his Aid Corps 
acting as nurses or dressers— 
declined six Neapolitan surgeons, 
who offered their services gratis, or 
to allow a Milanese squadron of 
nurses and surgeons to act inde- 
pendently of the organised sanitary 
service. But the wounded them- 


selves, who at first sought, as they 
always do, to be sheltered in pri- 
vate houses, and were instead trans- 
ferred to the hospitals, soon learned 
to prefer the vigilant eye of the 
doctors, and the skill of the sur- 
geons and trained nurses, to the 


softer but often fatal kindness 
lavished on them by untrained at- 
tendants. The news of the suspen- 
sion of hostilities, following upon 
the ill-omened battle of Lissa, cast 
fresh gloom over our camp as over 
the nation. When, on the 4th of 
August, it was made known that 
the Italian Tyrol, which had cost 
such torrents of blood and such 
precious life, was to be abandoned, 
the terror of the inhabitants, the 
rage of the volunteers, knew no 
bounds. Garibaldi’s laconic answer, 
* I obey,’ to La Marmora’s orders to 
evacuate the Tyrol, left no margin 
for open rebellion. Then the 
wounded, one and all, clamoured to 
be transported. With many it was 
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a question of life or death. Gia- 
nini, one of the Guides wounded at 
Bezzecca, amputated, and going on 
favourably, was plainly told that 
removal would cost him his life. 
‘Then I prefer to die at home,’ he 
answered, ‘ for here I shall die as- 
suredly ;’ and, though removed with 
the utmost care, his life was indeed 
forfeited. 

From the hospital of Strada to 
those of Caffaro, Bertani, Cipriani, 
and Sacchi passed hour by hour; 
they were obliged to admit that the 
repugnance and actual terror of the 
wounded to remain with the white 
and yellow flag in sight would be 
even more dangerous than careful 
removal. So all except the dying 
were transported to Salo and the 
hospitals in Brescia. Here the 
model ambulance cars rendered 
most important service. Bertani 
superintended in person all the 
transports ; a surgeon was sent with 
each car or waggon, and the 
wounded really suffered less than 
was feared, having their wounds 
carefully dressed before starting ; 
the carriages well supplied with 
water, broth, and ice; the journeys 
performed in the morning or in the 
cool of the evening. 

The Convention of Geneva was 
not yet recognised by the com- 
batants. The Austrians, irritated 
and humiliated by the forced cession 
of Venice, wreaked their vengeance 
on the poor Tyrolese who had sym- 
pathised and assisted the Garibal- 
dians; and they were already in 
possession of the Tyrol when, after 
witnessing the exodus of the last 
volunteer from the soil watered 
with their blood, and despatching 
the last batch of wounded, the Sur- 
geon-General, two hours after mid- 
night and on the day following the 
expiration of the term fixed for the 
occupation by the Austrians, crossed 
the bridge of Caffaro to continue his 
ministrations till the wounded, re- 
stored to their homes, should cease 
to need his aid. 


(To be continued.) 
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AN EXPOSITION OF BETTING AND BOOKMAKING. 


HE turf legislation of 1874 seems 
rather to have intensified than 

‘put down’ betting.' At the present 
time, more money changes hands 
in the betting ring, and in the clubs 
devoted to the use of betting men, 
than was the case before the member 
for Glasgow brought in his Bill. 
It is no exaggeration to say that 
since the racing of the present year 
began at Lincoln, a larger number 
of both bettors and bookmakers have 
been seen on our racecourses, and 
more bets have been made, than in 
any previous year; and greater sums 
of money, also, in the name of 
‘stakes,’ are now competed for by 
the owners of racehorses. Last year 
about a quarter of a million sterling 
was raced for in this country, in 
addition to the bets, and 2,504 
horses took part in 1,907 contests. 
Itis a remarkable circumstance, too, 
that information on the subject of 
horse racing is now more widely 
diffused than it ever was before. In 
the great metropolis there is one 
daily paper entirely devoted to horse 
racing and other pastimes, and all 
the London daily journals keep a 
‘prophet’ or ‘tipster,’ the Times 
excepted, and even that Leviathan 
of the press, if it does not prophesy 
itself, gathers into a focus and anno- 
tates what is said on the chief race 
meetings by its contemporaries ; 
whilst the provincial daily papers 
find that the payments disbursed 
for sporting intelligence and diurnal 
tips amount during the year to a 
considerable sum of money—as 
much as a thousand pounds per 
annum, it is said, falls to be paid 
under this heading by any enter- 
prising provincial journal. In 
addition to gleaning the sporting 
intelligence of the daily news. 


papers, many private gentlemen 
keep a tout at Newmarket; and this 
year a larger number of officers 
and other men of position than 
usual have made books on the 
Derby and the more important 
handicaps. 

In an exposition of betting and 
bookmaking there is much to be 
said which must be new and inte- 
resting to the general public. There 
are few outside the betting ring 
who possess an accurate idea of the 
magnitude of racing finance, of the 
enormous sums of money annually 
lost and won by those who play a 
part in it, or of the personnel of 
those who regulate the machinery 
of horse racing. Hundreds of 
varied facts and circumstances 
are constantly occurring in con- 
nection with our ‘great national 
sport,’ which are never recorded 
in the newspapers. In truth, the 
world of the turf is a world by 
itself, a strange one too, playing its 
own game with tremendous inten- 
sity by means of peculiar dramatis 
persone devoted to the business. 
Its inhabitants, which speak a 
language of their own, may be 
arranged in two great divisions, con- 
sisting of those who lay ‘the odds’ 
and those who take ‘the odds’— 
bookmakers and bettors, in fact. 
These divisions may be largely 
divided and subdivided, and the 
world of the turf, too, has its pa- 
trician and plebeian elements. In 
the chief betting ring are to be 
found the leviathans of the busi- 
ness ; outside of ‘Tattersall’s’ en- 
closure are their parasites; whilst 
crawling about the outer gates, in 
search of stray half-crowns and 
even smaller coins, may often be 
discerned abject victims of the 


1 See Fraser for November 1874. 
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greater ‘lords of the pencil,’ whose 
deeds of financial daring merit, at 
least, chronicle and explanation. 
The task of pointing the moral on 
what we say in the following pages 
must be left in other hands. 

The ‘ bookmaker,’ of all connected 
with the turf, is probably the person 
of highest importance. It is he who 
gathers in the money which keeps 
up the pastime of racing. Without 
bountiful supplies of gold, the sport 
would soon be numbered among 
the world’s forgotten pastimes ; 
gentlemen would very speedily tire 
of keeping high-mettled racers to 
run only for their own money, 
It is the large sums which may 
be won even over a small race 
that tempt men to try their 
fortune on the turf. To keep a 
racehorse in a good training stable 
and liquidate the trainer’s bill, pay 
necessary travelling expenses in- 
curred in visiting the different 
meetings, the entry moneys required 
for the various races, the bills of 
the veterinary surgeon, and the 
many other expenses entailed upon 
men who keep a stud, will require, 
on the average, an expenditure of 
20ool, a year. Supposing there 
are 1,500 racehorses in train- 
ing, a total sum of 300,000l. 
would thus be required simply for 
necessary expenditure, and the 
value of the stakes run for being 
(was last year, at any rate) 250,000/. 
how and where are owners of 
horses to find their reward, or, to 
put the matter modestly, interest 
for the capital expended on the 
breeding or buying of blood stock, 
unless they have recourse to the 
bookmakers? A ‘ yearling’ of good 
pedigree has often been known to 
fetch 2,o00l., and instances are on 
record of double that amount being 
paid for a blood-like animal likely 
to stand the casualties of training ; 
and, having to pay such prices, a 
small stud of ten or twelve good 
horses may cost as much as 20,000l., 
the interest of which, at five per 
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cent., amounts to a thousand pounds 
perannum. These sums of money 
require a good deal of ‘ finding,’ as 
they say on the turf, and plainly 
enough suggest that horseracing is 
a sport only suitable for kings and 
wealthy nobles. In finding the 
sums of money indicated, the aid of 
the bookmaker is essential. Any 
horse may be backed to win its 
owner, or, indeed, any person, a 
large sum of money, especially in 
the case of one of the greater handi- 
caps, and more particularly when 
the animal has been ‘ worked,’ or 
managed in the market, with a view 
to the landing of a grand coup. 
Horses entered to compete in the 
classic races (and they require to 
be so entered when they are year- 
lings) which are honestly run 
through their two-year-old engage- 
ments, their form having become 
known, cannot, of course, be backed 
in the turf market for large sums 
without the risk of a lavish expendi- 
ture. Hence an animal which has 
won the Middle Park or Dewhurst 
Plate, or any of the other great 
prizes for two-year-old horses, will 
figure in the betting for the Derby 
during the month of April, at odds 
of something like five to one; and if 
the same horse should be so fortu- 
nate as to win the Two Thousand 
Guineas Stakes, the odds will, in 
all probability, become reduced to 
half the above figure. Some horses 
are now and again kept exclusively 
with a view to winning the Derby 
or the St. Leger. 

If the bookmaker has to find the 
large amounts of money for which 
winners are often backed, he has at 
the credit of his account the money 
betted against the other horses in 
the race, which should be as much, 
and is sometimes much more, than 
he is required to pay. In such 
handicaps as the City and Suburban 
or Cesarewitch, a large number of 
the horses which accept are usually 
backed. Out of sixty or eighty 
animals, as many as twelve may be 
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betted against at comparatively 
short odds, at figures we shall sup- 
pose ranging from three to one in 
the case of favourites, to twenty to 
one in the case of some of the other 
horses. The following specification 
of how a handicap is financed will 
serve to illustrate the mode adopted 
by a bookmaker of squaring his 
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account. Suppose that a thousand 
pounds book has been made on some 
handicap—in other words, that some 
particular bookmaker has resolved 
to wager a thousand pounds against 
every one of the accepting horses 
winning the race—his account would 
probably stand as follows on the 
morning of the race day. 


To receive on account of the first favourite, at an average of 5 to I £200 0 0 
* i“ second a oe ro 2 130 0 O 
a s third = . aoe 120 0 O 
‘ +: fourth and fifth horses ,, 10 ,, I each 200 0 O 
ig pm sixth, seventh, eighth, 
and ninth horses i 23 d I50 0 O 
- other seven horses at various odds, say 150 0 O 
all others, including those ‘ scratched’ . " ; ’ . 200 0 O 





The bookmaker has thus a sum 
of 1,150. at his credit with which to 
pay the thousand pounds the win- 
ner may have been backed for. 
The foregoing account is, of cov zse, 
simply an illustrative one; and it is 
necessary to explain that when a 
horse wins, against which only a 
hundred pounds have been betted, 
an outsider in fact, then the book- 
maker is all the more a gainer; 
and if, as sometimes happens, a 
horse wins which the bookmaker 
has not laid against, he is held 
to have ‘skinned the lamb.’ In 
making a book for a handicap on 
which the betting begins long 
before the day set apart for the 
decision of the race, such as the 
City and Suburban or Cesarewitch, 
bookmakers have numerous advan- 
tages. As an instance of fortune 
being often in their favour, it may 
be stated that for the City and 
Suburban Handicap decided this 
year, a horse called Bruce was 
largely backed ; but, falling lame, 
he was ‘scratched’ before the day 
of the race; all the money for 
which he was supported thus be- 
coming the prize of the book- 
makers. It is often so. ‘The 
favourite is scratched’ conveys 


good news to professional layers 
of the odds. 


£1,150 0 O 


Books of all magnitudes are 
made on the big handicaps, as well 
as on the classic races. In all the 
large towns and cities of the 
kingdom, from Cornwall to John 
o’Groat’s, there are betting men 
and bookmakers. At some places 
these men will be betting in half- 
crowns or dollars; at others in 
‘fivers,’ ‘tenners,’ ‘ ponies,’ ‘cen- 
turies,’ and ‘monkeys.’ For the 
£ s. d. of a ten thousand pounds 
book on any given race, the reader 
must multiply the figures pre- 
viously given by ten. As has been 
already hinted, there occur many 
contingencies between the time 
when the betting begins and the 
date at which the race isrun. On 
some handicaps betting begins long 
before the entries are made for the 
race; and there are bookmakers 
who will eagerly lay 100 to 1 
against any horse, ‘enter or not,’ 
and a good deal of money is sure 
to be invested even at these false 
odds—for false odds they assuredly 
are—on horses which their owners 
never had any intention of entering. 
The odds on such a contingency 
ought, in fact, to be at least 350 
to 1 in place of 100 to 1. Again, 
when the handicap is published, 
comparatively large odds will still 
be offered, ‘accept or not;’ but 
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when it is known what horses do 
accept, then the odds begin to 
diminish—hundreds to one are no 
longer obtainable, except about 
‘rank weeds’ or very ‘dark horses.’ 
As the day for the decision of the 
race draws nigh, and the trials 
undergone by horses in particular 
stables become known, the betting 
on the race becomes fast ard furi- 
ous, and the bookmaker waxes 
busy. A _ thorough-going book- 
maker bets full up to his book 
against every horse; he has no 
favourites, sees nothing but the 
figures, and considers nothing but 
how to make up the amount of 
money he will be required to pay 
on settling day. 

It is not unfrequently the case 
that not any of the hundreds to 
one betted against particular horses 
are realised—they are all grabbed 
by the bookmaker. For the last 
Cesarewitch a large number of 
horses were laid against at 100 
to 1. We may in particular enu- 
merate Little Harry, Wood- 
lands, Duke of Parma, Gurth, 
King Log, and John Day, which 
were all great public fancies; but 
Rosebery won, and it is open to 
question if any bookmaker had 
laid a hundred to one against that 
horse. The shorter the odds are at 
which a bookmaker can lay the 
various horses the sooner will he 
get round with his book; it is 
obviously better for him to lay such 
prices as 7 to 2, 5 to 1, 6 to 1, and 
10 to 1 than 16 to 1, 20 to 1, or 33 
to 1. As a general rule, those 
horses which ‘come’ in the betting 
about ten days before the date fixed 
for a race are sure to prove dan- 
gerous, as their owners will have 
tried them highly with their stable 
companions, or some horse bor- 
rowed or purchased for the occa- 
sion, in order to find out their 
chance of victory. Till they know 
pretty exactly the form they are in, 
many owners will not back their 
horses. 
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‘Following the stable money’ is 
considered by some bettors a safe 
mode of betting ; for, as a rule, the 
stable money is not invested till a 
horse has been so well tried that it 
is thought it cannot lose the race. 
When the owner of a horse trained 
in some good stable is known to be 
backing it, and that all the patrons 
and hangers-on of the stable are 
following suit, then the betting 
men are pretty sure the horse in 
question will see a shorter price, 
and yield good ‘hedging’ before the 
day on which the race is run. 
Whilst the betting on important 
handicaps, and some other races as 
well, is in progress, large backing 
commissions are frequently thrown 
into the market by owners of horses, 
These are executed by persons 
in the confidence of the owner or 
trainer, or perhaps by some impor- 
tant adherent of the stable; but 
the person usually appointed to 
execute a commission is generally a 
bookmaker in a large way of bnsi- 
ness. The secret of the trial, the 
weights carried by the competing 
horses, and the lengths by which 
the race was won, may or may not 
be communicated to the agent em- 
ployed; he may be told no more 
than Asterisk has won a great 
trial for the Chester Cup, and that 
the owner, for himself and friends, 
wishes at once to back that horse 
to win him thirty thousand pounds. 
Then Asterisk will come in that 
day’s market ; and, as the commis- 
sioner and his friends will also back 
the horse on their own account, the 
price against him soon begins to 
lessen. Telegrams are despatched 
at once to those towns where there 
are betting agents, not only to 
Manchester, Nottingham, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Dublin; all 
the ‘ little’ men or petty bookmakers 
in London will be ‘ sharped’ on be- 
half of Asterisk as well, and by four 
o'clock of the day on which the com- 
mission was commenced the owner 


will probably be apprised that he 
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stands to win his thirty thousand 
pounds at the average odds of 
18 to 1. Large commissions are 
frequently executed with consider- 
able cleverness, especially when the 
horse to be backed has already 
become a favourite in the market, 
in consequence of being fancied and 
backed by the general public. An 
effort will at once be made to 
‘knock him out’ if possible, or 
drive him back a few points in the 
betting, so that the stable money 
may be invested to greater advan- 
tage than would otherwise be the 
case. Rumours will be put in cir- 
culation of the horse having become 
lame, or being ‘ off his feed,’ or 
that he has been beaten in his 
trial; these manoeuvres, if they are 
successful, will induce the required 
panic. All who have backed the 
horse, or who, in turf parlance, have 
helped themselves before the owner 
could do so, will now be anxious to 
bet against him, and thus the 
desired retrogression in the price list 
will be obtained ; the stable money 
will then be quietly invested, and 
the betting public will be electrified 
next morning at seeing the horse 
quoted at a shorter price than 
before ! 

In carrying into effect such trans- 
actions, there are bookmakers and 
bookmakers. Some of the fraternity 
are clever, others are not ; some are 
plodding, mechanical, and earnest ; 
others volatile and impulsive in 
their movements. Some _ book- 
makers work entirely to their book, 
and will only lay the odds to a 
stated amount—they never take a 
fancy either to back or ‘ pepper’ a 
horse; these are the men who 
usually make money at horse racing 
all the year round. There are 
others who in the course of a season 
will make one or two great hits and 
pocket a big sum of money, but 
who will gamble so industriously 
that before the end of the season 
all their money will have gone to 
whereit came from. Oneortwo lead- 
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ing bookmakers will make a ten thou- 
sand pounds book on an important 
handicap, two or three other promi- 
nent men in the line will have each 
a five thousand pounds book, and 
throughout the country there will 
probably be thirty books made 
ranging in amount from two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds to two thou- 
sand pounds. As for petty books 
made by little men, there is no end 
to them now that the betting mania 
has invaded our warehouses, print- 
ing-offices, and manufactories! It 
will thus be seen that there is no 
difficulty in backing a racehorse to 
win seventy or eighty, or even one 
hundred thousand pounds in a large 
handicap! To pay the sum won, as 
has already been stated, there 
remains the money for which all the 
other animals engaged in the same 
race have been supported. The 
seventy thousand pounds which are 
on some occasions disbursed over 
the winner of an important race are 
thus, as we see, made up in smalls, 
because, in duetime,the half-crowns, 
dollars, and pounds of the little 
backers find their way to the pocket 
of the winner through the agency 
of the bookmaker; and so, out of 
the money gained by betting, owners 
of studs are able to pay the heavy 
expenses which are a sure attendant 
of the ‘ noble pastime.’ 
Bookmakers and other betting 
men take much pains, and incur a 
great deal of expense, in order that 
they may be well informed as to 
the doings of the various racing 
stables. Information flows to them 
from many sources, because they 
have numerous hangers-on, whose 
duty it is to keep them posted up 
in the facts and occurrences of 
the training grounds. At New- 
market and elsewhere—near all 
training grounds, indeed—there are 
persons stationed, employed either 
by bookmakers or backers, whose 
duty it is to communicate with the 
utmost celerity every important 
item of intelligence connected with 
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certain horses. Should these horses 
fail to appear on the exercise ground 
at the customary time, should they 
only walk instead of gallop, or 
should they pull up lame after their 
canter, then these touts—a ragged 
regiment, it must be confessed—hie 
at once to the post-office and wire 
to those who have employed them. 
The intelligence thus conveyed is 
promptly made use of, and its 
effect, for or against a horse, speedily 
becomes obvious by means of the 
price current, and when it is seen 
that Asterisk has receded in the 
betting list from 16 to 1 to 25 to 1, 
it may be concluded that the horse 
only walked that morning, instead 
of galloping as usual; while if the 
odds have receded still further, 
then the backer of the horse may 
conclude that Asterisk has not 
been seen at exercise, and that, in 
consequence, there is something 
radically wrong with the animal. 
It is astonishing how soon the mis- 
haps which occur to racehorses 
are made known to those interested 
in the betting; it is frequently the 
case, indeed, that a man who has 
backed a horse will know of its 
having broken down on the train- 
ing ground long before the man 
who is its proprietor! Instant use 
is, of course, made of such informa- 
tion in the turf market. Ifa horse 
quoted at short odds temporarily 
breaks down, it is held to be good 
business to lay against it at 
once, because, when the misfortune 
becomes known, it will speedily 
recede in the betting, and if a man 
can lay 100 to 20 against it, the 
chances are that he will in a day 
or two be able to recover his bet at 


100 to 3; and thus, in the event of 


the horse not recovering its position, 
he will have the difference as profit ; 
or if the animal does recover, but 
fails to win the race, he will bag 
seventeen pounds. But such opera- 
tions are difficult to conduct, as all 
on the turf are playing the same 
game, and each man is about as well 
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informed as his neighbour. At all 
events, it may be taken for granted 
that the men who have the most 
information succeed best. 

What manner of men are these 
bookmakers ? will doubtless be 
asked by some of our readers. That, 
however, is a question which is 
much easier to ask than, to answer. 
As has been already stated, there 
are bookmakers and bookmakers; 
some are vulgar and very rude, 
while others areof polished manners, 
Most of them are illiterate; not a 
few of them we dare say would find 
it very hard work to spell their 
own names; but they are able to 
pay for a clerk or secretary to write 
up their books and answer their 
letters. Most bookmakers are cun- 
ning in figures, and have a genius 
for finance. Some of the fraternity 
are said to have been at one time 
costermongers ; if so, their occa- 
sional rudeness need not excite any 
feeling of surprise, and if one or 
two of them would not affr ight the 
air with horrid oaths, their mere 
rudeness might pass unchallenged. 
A quarter of a century ago, a man 
who in his day had been a journey- 
man carpenter was the leviathan of 
the period ; still earlier, England’s 
chief bettor was John Gully, a prize 
fighter, and ultimately Member of 
Parliament for Pontefract! There 
are at the present time, we have been 
told, one or two good and true men 
filling the avocation of bookmaker; 
and, were it our cue to do so, we 
could give the names of men in that 
line of business whose deeds of 
benevolence would shame the doings 
of some of our much belauded 
philanthropists. Many say book- 
makers acquire their wealth—and 
some of them are really wealthy— 
through the credulity of their 
numerous dupes. This, however, 
has been denied, it having been 
asserted that the backer is quite as 
often a match for the bookmaker 
as that person is for the backer. 
There are many who taboo the 
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bookmaker ; but looking at the case 
logically, he ought, on the principle 
that the receiver is as bad as the 
thief, to be held in as high esteem 
as the backer. Canon Kingsley, 
in his eloquent philippic against 
betting, altogether ignores the pro- 
fessional bookmaker, and assumes 
that men bet against each other, 
and that it is nothing better than 
robbery for one person to take 
from his friend or acquaintance a 
sum of money gained by betting. 
However betting may be viewed, 
it makes all the difference in the 
world when it is known that one 
man sets himself up to lay the odds 
against each of the horses in a race. 
In such a case all are invited to do 
‘ business,’ and no insinuations need 
be made against either party; the 
bookmaker, however, is likely to 
prove the more astute of the two. 
And who, then, are the backers ? 
Who are they not, might in turn be 
asked? It is probably no exag- 
geration to say that there are 
thousands of persons now engaged 
in backing horses whom no one 
would suspect of such folly. Noble- 
men, officers of the navy and army, 
legislators, clergymen (!), mer- 
chants, manufacturers, shopmen, 
clerks, mechanics, and labourers, 
all—all are at the game, each 
hastening to be rich through the 
agency of the bookmaker. Time 
after time they plunge their hand 
into the lottery bag of the turf, 
only to be disappointed. From 
betting in hundreds or ponies, 
many of them gradually descend in 
the magnitude of their transactions 
to five-pound notes, sovereigns, 
dollars, and even _half-crowns. 
Some bettor, more fortunate than 
his fellows, may on occasions make 
a lucky hit, and so be able to fight 
the bookmakers with their own 
money ; such hits, however, are not 
at all of frequent occurrence—in- 
deed, they are few and far between. 
As a rule, the layer of the odds 
sweeps the board, because only one 
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horse can win a race, and they have 
the opportunity of laying against all 
the others. Every year welcomes a 
new accession to the ranks of turf 
speculation ; as one phalanx retires 
beaten at the game, another takes 
its place, equally sanguineof success, 
some of the men having, perhaps, 
a ‘system’ which is to ca all 
before it and break the ring. Vain 
dream! The ring is impregnable, 
and the first man broken will be the 
man with a system. All sorts of 
combinations have in turn been 
tried by backers of horses, so far, 
at any rate, as making a fortune is 
concerned. The backing of the 
mounts of fortunate jockeys would, 
if persisted in, ruin the Bank of 
England; so also would the backing 
of first favourites. The reader has 
only to try the experiment with the 
figures on a scrap of paper. A 
favourite jockey has before now 
ridden as many as thirteen races 
without scoring a win; a pound 
expended on the first mount, and 
persistently doubled on each suc- 
ceeding effort, would exhibit the fol- 
lowing result: 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 
128, 256, 512, 1,024, 2,048, 4,096! 
The total sum here noted is over 
8,o0o0l.,and evenifthe sequences were 
restricted to seven trials, no purse, 
however plethoric, could ultimately 
stand, to be drawn upon for jockey 
mounts, because a large number of 
the victories gained by favourite 
jockeys are on horses against which 
very short odds are betted. As 
yet, therefore, the ring has never 
been broken; indeed, as a rule, the 
bookmakers are always to be found 
at their post on settling day, whilst 
many a time the gentlemen never 
make their appearance. 

There are many different kinds of 
bettors, each doing business after a 
different fashion. Some never bet 
on a horse till the day of the race; 
they invest their cash at the post, 
or, if they cannot visit the race- 
course, they bet in town, at what is 
called ‘starting price,’ by which 
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means they ensure a run for their 
money. A very large number of 
persons, those in particular who are 
enamoured of good prices, begin to 
bet on the larger handicaps as soon 
as ever there is a market open on 
the event. Some of these will even 
now be taking hundreds to one 
about the next Cesarewitch, which 
cannot be run before the month of 
October. This class of bettors who 
go out in search of the early worm 
and bet on horses -before the accept- 
ances are declared to the clerk of 
the course, and even sometimes 
before owners have made up their 
minds as to which of their horses 
they shall enter, have not their 
sorrows to seek. From the time of 
their bet being made till the hour 
set apart for the decision of the 
race, their days are passed in alter- 
nations of hope and despair; they 
study the quotations of the turf 
money market with feverish anxiety, 
they cagerly peruse the training 
intelligence of the sporting journals, 
and they listen to the turf gossip of 
the habitués of tlie betting clubs 
with distended ears, joyfully accept- 
ing all that is said favourable to 
their horse, and extenuating to 
themselves such evil reports as may 
have found circulation. There are 
far more chances against the bettor 
than there are in his favour; the 
horse he has backed at 100 to 
1 may not be entered in the parti- 
cular handicap for which he has 
backed it; if it should prove to 
have been entered, it may be allotted 
too much weight by the handi- 
capper, aud may not accept; if it 
accepts, it may be inferior to some 
other in the stable, or it may suc- 
cumb to the exigencies of severe 
training and go amiss; and if it 
should survive all mishaps, and be 
brought fit and well to the start- 
ing post, it may be beaten on its 
merits, when, of course, all money 
betted in its favour will be lost. 
On the other hand, the sanguine 
‘punter’ may be so lucky as to 
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back some horse at 100 to 1, 
which, in due time, becomes first 
favourite, and on the day appointed 
wins the race; but even then he 
may not get his money; the book- 
maker may in the interval have 
become bankrupt, or otherwise gone 


‘to the bad,’ and leave his client | 


lamenting. Such events have hap- 
pened ere this, but nothing short of 
absolute ruin will stall off the in- 
grained betting man, and even in 
his ruin he will struggle hard to 
back his ‘fancy.’ An ingrained 
bettor will rather linger, coatless, 
shoeless, and hungry, in the pre- 
cincts of a turf club or racecourse 
than take remunerative work else- 
where; he will rather beg for a 
shilling, and stake it on the horse of 
his choice with an outside book- 
maker, than take honest work. 
The language of the turf abounds 
in slang phrases, some of which are 
expressive. In accounting, five 
shillings are known in _ betting 
circles as a dollar; a pound is 
called a quid; fivers and tenners are 
respectively five and ten pound notes. 
A pony is turf slang for twenty- 
five pounds; a century means, of 
course, a hundred; while a monkey 
represents a sum of five hundred 
pounds. The odds is represented by 
the figures for or against the chances 
of the horse, and the principal 
turf market is in London, and is 
open daily at a large building in Wel- 
lington Street and at Tattersall’s. 
It is the big bookmakers who ‘set 
the market,’ i.e. fix the rate of the 
odds which, at times, are not at all 
commensurate to the chance of the 
horse. A stiff one is a dead ’un, or 
a horse which is in the cart; in 
other words, an animal which will 
not compete, but will be scratched 
(that is, struck ont of the race) 
before the day appointed for its 
decision. Milking a horse means 
that bookmakers are laying the 
odds against a stiff one. Skinning 
the lamb denotes that the book- 
makers havea clear book as regards 
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the winner; in other words, have 
not betted against it, and have, 
therefore, nothing to pay. The 
origin of the phrase is not given 
in the Slang Dictionary, and the 
writer has not been able to trace it. 
One of the most expressive phrases 
in the vocabulary of the turf is 
hedging. ‘No bet is good till it is 
well hedged to’ is a well-known 
turf maxim. The following is an 
explanation of hedging. Suppose 
that a betting man backs a particu- 
lar horse for the Cesarewitch at 100 
to 1 before the entries are due for 
that race, and that the horse is 
entered, is favourably weighted and 
accepts, it is pretty certain to come 
to shorter odds than it was backed 
for. After its owner has accepted, 
it may be assumed that the price 
will be not more than 50 to 1, which 
the maker of the bet will lay to 
some person so that he may him- 
self stand in a position to win 5ol. 
tonothing! That is hedging. If 
the horse becomes a good favourite 
as the time for the decision of the 
race draws nigh, and attains the 
price of, say, 10 to 1, then the bet- 
ting man may lay off, or hedge, 
251. more of his hundred at that 
price, in which case he is said to 
stand on velvet; in other words, 
whether the horse should win or not 
he will win; he will win 25/. if the 
horse is successful, and, if not, he 
will win fifty shillings, and so be 
able to back some other animal to 
that amount. There are persons on 
the turf who make money by the 
process of hedging; they never 
stand to be shot at, but invariably 
begin to hedge with all their might 
as soon as there occurs an oppor- 
tunity. The eventualities of the 
turf are great, and a horse that 
is the leading favourite at break- 
fast time may be struck ont of 
the race before dinner, or have 
gone back in the betting to the 
hopeless odds at which it was 
first backed; hence the maxim 
which all knowing turf men keep 
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before them, no bet is good till it 
is well hedged to. 

It is a notable feature of the 
finance of the betting world that no 
bills, bonds, or legul documents of 
any kind are in use. Hundreds of 
thousands of pounds sterling change 
hands every year on the faith of a 
mere memorandum pencilled in a 
note-book at the moment of making 
the bet. All turf and other bet- 
ting business is transacted ‘ upon 
honour ’—money due on a horse- 
race is a debt of honour; and, con- 
sidering the magnitude of the busi- 
ness, @ comparatively small portion 
of the money remains unpaid. 

It is interesting to know that 
very large odds have frequently 
been obtained against a horse’s 
chanceof winning a particularevent. 
An Edinburgh gentleman took 500 
to 1 against Hawthornden winning 
the St. Leger, and that horse was 
victor inthe race. On a recent oc- 
casion rool. to 5s. was betted 
against a horse ; but it is necessary 
to state, by way of explanation, that 
by the Suenehhie dodge of a 
forged telegram the horse was re- 
ported to be scratched when the bet 
was offered and taken. Double 
and triple events, from the magni- 
tude of the odds which can be ob- 
tained, always look tempting to 
novices in betting. Old stagers are 
easier to satisfy—a single event is 
enough for them. A gentleman 
residing in Glasgow negotiated in 
the beginning of the present year a 
triple event, which, had it proved 
successful, would have placed the 
handsome sum of 4,000. in his 
pocket! The horses he selected 
were Footstep, which won the Lin- 
coln Handicap; Austerlitz, which 
won the Grand National Steeple 
Chase at Liverpool; and Saint Leger, 
which did not win the City and 
Suburban Handicap at Epsom. The 
first and second events having 
proved successful as stated, the 
bettor had an opportunity of win- 
ning money by hedging over the 
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third horse, which figured at one 
time in the betting quotations at 
12 to 1. The twelves in four thou- 
sand, therefore, at one time, repre- 
sented the value of the bet. The 
odds given on a double or treble 
event are represented by multi- 
plying the figures which are offered 
against the horses singly—say, Foot- 
step at 20 to 1, and Austerlitz at 
33 to 1, the odds for the double 
event, at these figures, would be 
666 to 1—very handsome odds 
indeed, but they are rarely real- 
ised. 

This exposition, so far, has applied 
chiefly to club and chamber betting, 
such as is carried on now at Bou- 
logue by the agents who removed 
there when Mr. Anderson’s Bill be- 
came law. In conclusion, and in 
order to show the magnitude of the 
racing finance of the period, let us 
take a brief glance at what is called 
‘post betting’—that is, betting in 
the ring as the various races are 
being arranged. It is impossible 
to say to what extent this kind of 
betting is carried, but the amount 
of money which changes hands 
on our racecourses during the 
racing season must be enormous. 
Taking Epsom in the Derby week, 
it may be safely affirmed that 
at least 800 bookmakers will 
find employment during the four 
days on which racing is carried on, 
and it would be a modest estimate 
to set down that each of these 
speculators betted to the extent 
(we are striking an average) of 301. 
on each of the small races. We ex- 
clude the Derby and Oaks. As 
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many as twenty-two of these small 
races were decided on the four days 
of the last Derby week; we, there- 
fore, multiply, first of all, the number 
of races by the number of book- 
makers, which gives us 17,600, and 
that figure multiplied by 30 gives 
us an idea of the amount of money 
betted by the public on the four 
days; it is 528,ooo0l., over half a 
million sterling! Ascot and Good- 
wood are not attended by such an 
army of bookmakers, but the bets 
made at these meetings are, as a 
rule, for heavier amounts than at 
Epsom, so that the sums of money 
which change hands are quite as 
large in their totals. At other 
meetings, those which are held inthe 
vicinity of great cities in particular, 
heavy betting is the rule. Over 
60,000 persons paid to witness the 
races on one day at Manchester 
during the Whitsun holidays, and 
probably a fourth of these specta- 
tors would bet from 5s. to 5ol. on 
each race, and so from January to 
December the bail is kept rolling. 
Racing takes place somewhere nearly 
every day; 10,000l. will on the 
average change hands every day at 
the post! If, as a matter of fact, 
100,0001. were won by the owner of 
Rosebery last year, how much 
money would be betted against the 
other horses, and how much money 
would be won on Rosebery by the 
general public? If the legislation 
of late years has changed the mode 
of betting, it has certainly not 
lessened the amount betted or the 
number of the bettors. 


B. 
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THE MONEY COST OF THE MINERAL TRAFFIC ON 
RAILWAYS. 


By F. R. Conver, C.E. 


[The question handled in this paper has long seemed to us one of great importance, 
and we are glad to present the views of a writer qualified to deal with it. It may 
well be that our Railway System stands in urgent need of a sweeping measure of 
reform, and that immediate steps ought to be taken to remove the Mineral Traffic 
(and perhaps all Heavy Goods Traffic) from railway lines used for the conveyance of 
passengers ; such traffic to be in future carried on by sea, by inland waters, and b 
railway lines not used for passengers. Our Railway System is emphatically the child 
of Parliament, and Parliament has every right to interfere with it to any extent for 
the public good. Even for the profit of the companies, a manner of conducting 
railway traffic not proved necessary, and proved to cause annually a large number 
of cases of death and mutilation, could, we hold, have no claim to continue its 
murderous course. But our professional friend thinks it will appear, on a thorough 
examination, that this Mixed Traffic is actually carried on at a money loss, as well 
as a life and limb loss, not to speak of the losses in time, temper, and comfort 
caused by daily and hourly unpunctuality. In connection with this article ought to 
be read ‘ Battles of Peace’ in our last, and ‘ Our Inland Navigation’ in the number 
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E have seen, ina former paper, 
thatthe killed and wounded on 
railways of the United Kingdom, 
during the year 1875, amounted to 
the considerable number of 7,045 


persons, and that grave reasons 
exist for attributing a large propor- 
tion of this loss to the result of the 
mutual interference of two different 
systems of traffic, carried over one 
system of road. To the data cited 
in our last number, chiefly from the 
Reports of the Government Inspec- 
tor of Railways, may be advan- 
tageously added one or two further 
details, taken from the Report of 
the Royal Commission on railway 
accidents. 

The annually increasing rate of 
railway danger could be only im- 
perfectly illustrated by remarks for 
which Captain Tyler’s Report sup- 
plied material. It is therefore impor- 
tant to mention that between 1872 
and 1875 there was an increase of 
between 40 and 41 per cent. in the 
annual list of casualties; the num- 
ber in the former years having been 
4,183, of which 1,145 were fatal. 
But while such has been the general 
increase, the servants of the rail- 
way companies have suffered from 
it far more severely than the 


general public; casualties among 
them having increased from 2,032 
in 1872 to 4,383 in 1875, or by 115 
per cent. in three years. 

It should further be remarked 
that, although it is easy to show 
that a certain minimum proportion 
of these casualties are directly at- 
tributable to the cause already sug- 
gested, it is not easy to limit the 
maximum proportion so caused. 
Thus, while it is immediately ap- 
parent, on a glance at the ‘Sum- 
mary of Accidents’ which is to be 
found on page 87 of the Report of 
the Royal Commission, that 65 per 
cent. of the casualties caused by 
collisions are directly due to the 
interference of passenger and goods 
or mineral trains, it is not apparent 
what proportion of the 5 per cent. 
of casualties caused by collisions of 
slow trains with slow trains, or of 
the remaining 30 per cent. caused 
by collisions of fast trains with fast 
trains, is primarily due to the 
general derangement caused by the 
mutual inierference of fast and slow 
traffic. , 

Again, while it is evident on the 
first glance that 57 per cent. of the 
casualties affecting railway servants 
from 1872 to 1875 are due to the 
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three special causes of shunting, 
injury by falling between engines, 
and waggons, and vans, and loading 
or unloading goods, there is not 
one of the remaining 14 causes of 
accident which can be exclusively 
attributed to the fast traffic taken 
apart. Positive data give the pro- 
portions we have citec with regard 
to classified accidents alone. As 
to the unclassified accidents, our 
best guide will be found in compar- 
ing the danger rate of the lines 
when the traffic is principally of one 
description with that of the lines of 
mixed traffic. The result of this 
comparison is the inference that 
perfectly unmixed traffic can be 
carried on with an almost inappre- 
ciable risk to human life, as in the 
case of the Metropolitan Railway, 
with one casualty to ten millions 
of passengers, or of the Taff Vale 
Railway, carrying more than four 
million tons of minerals, without a 
casualty mentioned in the Report of 
Captain Tyler. From these consi- 
derations, it is clear that the propor- 
tion of casualties already attributed 
to the interference of the two de- 
scriptions of traffic is probably far 
below the truth. The chief differ- 
ence which strikes the investigator 
as to the main causes of accident to 
the railway passenger, and that to 
the railway servant, is, that the 
former appears to be the intermix- 
ture of traffic directly regarded, while 
the latter is more distinctly trace- 
able to the mineral traffic itself, 
although the fatal nature of that 
business is probably chiefly due to 
the rapidity with which all opera- 
tions have to be carried on under 
the pressure of the partial occupa- 
tion of the line and the station 
yards by the rapid passenger 
trains. 

It is now desirable to inquire as 
to the benefit derived by the rail- 
way companies, in a pecuniary view, 
from that mode of accumulating 
traffic to which, to say the least, 
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we may attribute from 66 to 96 
per cent. of an annually augment- 
ing list of casualties. In other 
words, what is the net pecuniary 
result of the mineral traffic of the 
railways of the United Kingdom ? 
This simple and pertinent ques- 
tion is as yet wholly unanswered. 
The managers and directors of our 
railways maintain a discreet silence 
on the subject. The Board of Trade 
Returns shed but little light upon 
it. The latest and most elaborate 
analyst of our railway returns says : 
‘It is rather humiliating that, 
after fifty years’ experience of rail- 
ways, we have no data of, or hardly 
even the means of approximating, 
the intrinsic loss and gain per pas- 
senger and per ton of goods or 
minerals per mile.’! It is essential 
to call attention to this point. The 
plain blunt statement that the 
railway companies do not know 
the proportions of profit or of 
loss due to each of their three 
main branches of traffic appears at 
first to be simply incredible. If 
we suppose that the dividends on 
Bank of England Stock had de- 
clined from their normal 1o per 
cent. to 6, to 5, and to 4, what 
manner of questions would be put 
at the half-yearly Courts? What 
acute investigation would there not 
be directed to ascertain the cause! 
And if, on the inquiry of a pro- 
prietor as to the respective results 
of the operations of the Issue, the 
Banking, and the Discount depart- 
ments of that important institution, 
the Directors were to reply that the 
accounts could not be dissected; 
and that, even if this were done, it 
would be necessary to conceal the 
result, for fear of the rivalry of 
the London and Westminster, and 
otber banks, but that the proprietors 
might rely on the best exertions 
being used (although the decline 
of trade, the depreciation of silver, 
the fear of war, and other causes 
over which the Directors had no 





1 The Index to our Railway System, by W. Fleming, p. 15. 
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control, had unfortunately reduced 
the general profits) ; what would be 
the condition of the great room ? 
Would there not be found men of 
high standing ready to point out 
that the fall of a great City esta- 
blishment, once proudly called ‘as 
good as the Bank,’ would have 
been impossible had all concerned 
been aware of the state of that 
branch of business which was 
really consuming all, and,more than 
all, the immense legitimate profits 
of the trade of Messrs. Gurney; 
and that no establishment, great or 
small, which carried on different 
kinds of business without distinct 
balance sheets for cash, was safe 
from peril of insolvency ? 

It has been brought under the 
notice of the Board of Trade that 
thereturns which are now published, 
under their auspices, of railway 
traffic are so imperfect that they 
throw no light on the essential 
question of the respective loss or 
gain of the passenger, the goods, 
and the mineral traffic of railways ; 
and that, as that department exerts 
a general supervision of railways, 
and annually reports in detail on the 
movement of each year, the public 
may justly expect that the Board 
either should secure the informa- 
tion, or clearly state the fact of 
their deficient knowledge. 

The Board of Trade have replied 
that in 1840 an attempt made to 
procure information of this kind 
failed ; that difficulties in the way 
of such an effort have not diminished 
since; and that, in the absence of 
any complaint from shareholders, 
they do not think that interference 
on the part of Government is 
called for. 

_ In return it has been urged that 
it is reliance on the vigilance of 
the Board of Trade which has been 
one main cause of the false security 
of the shareholders; that it is of 
vital importance that ignorance on 
so fundamental a condition of the 
railway system should be removed ; 
and that it is proper that the public 
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should be made aware that the 
Board of Trade distinctly repudiates 
the responsibility which is gene- 
rally held to belong to that branch 
of the Government, as to super- 
vision either of the financial results, 
or of the fair and equitable rate 
of charges, of the railways cf the 
United Kingdom. 

It is satisfactory to be able to add 
that the Board of Trade, on this 
rejoinder, have aunounced their 
intention to make enquiries as to the 
statistics of the mineral traffic. 
In the meantime, it is doubly 
proved, first by Mr. Fleming, and, 
secondly, by the official correspon- 
dence of the Board of Trade, that 
the question, ‘What is the finan- 
cial result of the mineral traffic 
of railways?’ is at the present mo- 
ment entirely unanswered. 

In the absence of proper balance 
sheets on the part of the railway 
companies, and of proper statistical 
returns on the part of the Board of 
Trade, the first enquiry likely to 
suggest itself to any person ear- 
nestly desirous to arrive at the 
real economical outcome of the 
mineral traffic on our railways will 
be, ‘What information is to be 
derived from railway accounts in 
other parts of the world?’ 

The reply is that many of the 
railway companies in America, most 
of them in France, and all of 
them in India, supply the informa- 
tion which the English companies 
refuse to give, and which the Board 
of Trade fails to obtain. Further, 
analyses of American, of French, 
and of Indian accounts throw so 
much light on the question at issue, 
as to suggest that the reasons for 
suppressing that information on the 
English lines, whether they be 
those alleged or no, are insufficient 
to justify a mode of proceeding 
alike opposed to public polity and 
dangerous to the true interests of 
the shareholders themselves. 

It should be remarked, for the 
guidance of those persons who may 
turn for their own satisfaction to 
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the sources of information here 
indicated, that the results most 
readily to be obtained require a 
certain correction, for which, how- 
ever, most of the materials are 
supplied. It has been, unfortu- 
nately, the practice in the Board of 
Trade Returns to make use of the 
indefinite unit of a ‘ train mile’ as 
a means of indicating the results of 
railway working. Foreign railway 
accountants have followed suit in 
this respect. But the goods and 
mineral trains weigh from two to 
four times as much as the passen- 
ger trains, and therefore the as- 
sumption that they are the same per 
mile to work is entirely unjusti- 
fiable. In the English returns no 
means whatever are provided for 
remedying this grave defect. But 
in the fuller details of the other 
railway accounts there are to be 
found, for the most part, by analy- 
sis, the means of ascertaining the 
cost of conveying a definite load for 
a definite distance. The unit of 
railway expenditure is the cost of 
conveying an ascertained weight of 
train and load for an ascertained 
distance. The most convenient ex- 
pression will be that of the ton- 
mile-gross, or the cost of the con- 
veyance of a ton of train and load 
{including return of empty wag- 
gons and all expenses) for a mile. 
When this is once known, we begin 
to ascertain something as to railway 
cost and railway profit. And when 
this is accurately known, we shall 
be on the track of the discovery of 
that distribution of profitable and 
unprofitable business which is at 
present so sedulously concealed. 
The total working costs of the 
railways of the United Kingdom in 
the year 1875 are stated by the 
Board of Trade at 33,220,7281. 
The total number of miles travelled 
by trains in that year is given as 
100,731,071 miles by passenger 
trains, and 104,635,056 miles by 
goods and mineral trains. If to 
this information were added that of 
the average weights of such trains, 
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we should be able to ascertain the 
price per ton-mile or per hundred 
ton-miles-gross. It is the want of 
the statement of weight that brings 
us to a standstill. 

The total receipt of the railways 
of the United Kingdom for the 
same year was 61,237,000/. Thissum 
was made up by 25,714,681. receipts 
for passengers, 13,405,283/. receipts 
for minerals, 19,862,789/. receipts 
for merchandise, including carriage 
of live stock; and 2,254,2471. from 
rents, tolls, navigation, and mis. 
cellaneous sources. 

The numbers of passengers, of 
tons of goods, and of tons of mine. 
rals conveyed are also returned. 
But we are left in the dark as to 
either the average fare per passen- 
ger, or the average payment per 
ton for goods or minerals. The 
corresponding detail of the average 
distance travelled in a passenger 
journey, or the average distance for 
which a ton.of goods or a ton of 
minerals has been conveyed, is also 
omitted. Thus the mere mileage of 
trains is a figure without statistical 
value, as long as it is unknown what 
the trains in question weigh. 

If we refer to the accounts of the 
French railways which are given in 
the Annuaire Officiel, we shall be 
able to analyse the working expen- 
diture of the lines of the Est, the 
Midi, the Ouest, the Orléans, and 
the Lyons Railways. Each of the 
last two lines consists of a double 
system; so that, in fact, we have 
seven independent subjects for com- 
parison. Themean cost of moving 
100 tons of gross load on these 
seven lines, in 1872, was 25'4d. 
In the passenger trains 5°5 tons of 
net or paying load was carried per 
roo tons of loaded train. On the 
average of goodsand mineralstrains, 
38'5 tons of net or paying load 
were carried for every 100 tons 
gross load of freight and train. 

In the same way we may take the 
results of the working of the seven 
principal Indian railways. These 
are, the East Indian, the Jubbulpore 
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branch of the same line, the Great 
Indian Peninsula, the Madras, the 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India, 
the Punjab and Delhi, and the East- 
ern Bengal lines. On these railways 
the mean cost of conveying 100 
® tons of gross load for a mile, in 
® 1875, was 26°6d. The net, or pay- 
ing weight, conveyed by the pas- 
senger trains, averaged 11°8 per 
cent. of the gross load; being more 
than twice as much in proportion 
to the dead weight as on the French 
lines. For goods and mineral traffic 
100 tons of loaded train contained 
32°7 tons of freight. 

In America working costs are 
higher. There has, indeed, been a 
reduction of as much as 32 per cent. 
in the cost of working on the Louis- 
ville and Great Southern Railway 
since 1873. In that year the cost 
of conveying 100 tons of gross load 
for a mile, averaged over 7 sec- 
tions of line, was 56°4d.; or more 
than double the Indian average. 
In India, it should be remarked, 
the cost varied considerably on the 
different lines; being as low as 
172d. per 100 ton-miles-gross on 
the East Indian line, and amount- 
ing to 35d. for the same duty on the 
Madras Railway. On the French 
lines the range is not so wide; the 
cheapest duty performed having 
been on the ancien reseau of the 
Chemin de Fer d’Orléans, where the 
cost of moving 100 tons of gross 
load for a mile was 20d., and the 
highest being the figure of 37°5d. for 
the same duty, which was the cost 
on the nouveau reseau of the Chemin 
de Fer de Lyons. 

If the proportions of dead weight 
to paying load were the same on the 
French and the English, or on the 
Indian and the English, railways, 
it would be a comparatively simple 
calculation to arrive at the average 
price per ton-mile-gross of the 
railway duty of this country. But 
the proportion actually existing 
8 very hard to ascertain. No 
information is published on the 
subject. In some special cases, 
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where the traffic is of an unusually 
regular character, as on the Metro- 
politan and the Taff Vale Railways, 
it may be possible to approach very 
closely to the truth in this respect. 
But for general purposes we must 
be content to assume a proportion 
equal to that of the mean of the 
14 railways analysed—subject to 
future verification or correction. 

The average charges per passen- 
ger and per ton of goods are esti- 
mated by M. de Franqueville at 
between 16 and 17 per cent. higher 
in England than in France. The 
working expenses, expressed in per- 
centage of gross income, are II per 
cent. higher in the former country 
than in the latter. If the propor- 
tions of net and gross weight are 
the same, the working cost in Eng- 
land, on these data, will be 27°5 
per cent. higher than in France; a 
proportion which gives the cost of 
32°4d. per roo ton-miles-gross as 
that of the English duty. 

If we make a similar comparison 
with the Indian lines, we find that 
the goods tariff is about the same 
as that of the English railways, and 
that the passenger fares on the 
Indian are about a third of those 
on the English lines. The working 
costs on the seven lines analysed, in 
1875, amounted to 49 per cent. of 
the gross revenue in India, and to 
54°4 per cent. of the gross revenue 
in the United Kingdom. The gross 
receipts from the Indian passenger 
traffic are 32°3 per cent. of the 
total earnings. The corrections due 
to these differences amount to an 
increase of the Indian working cost 
per ton-mile by nearly 28 per cent. 
for the English equivalent. This 
gives a working cost for the latter 
of 33°9 per 100 ton-miles-gross, a 
result within 1°5d. of that arrived 
at from comparison of the French 
lines. It is impossible to come 
closer to the mark without a correct 
statement of the tare, or dead 
weight, in each case and in each 
description of traffic. The smaller 
tare of the Indian lines in the pas- 
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senger traffic, while the goods tare 
is less than on the French lines, 
goes far to account for the differ- 
ence in the results above stated. 
The passenger traffic of the 
United Kingdom for the year 1875, 
allowing 15 passengers to the ton, 
involved the transport of 34°2 mil- 
lions of tons of net weight. We 
have before remarked that the 
average length of a passenger 
journey is not given. It is esti- 
mated by M. de Franqueville at 8°68 
miles. If we take this as an 
approximation, and allow the same 
tare for the passenger traffic as on 
the French lines, we arrive at an 
aggregate of 5,628 millions of ton- 
miles-gross for the passenger traffic 
of the railways of the United King- 
dom. If we take the tare of the 
Indian passenger traffic, or if we 
allow, as on a former occasion, a 
mean between the French and the 
Indian tare, we obtain somewhat 
different results. But, in making 
use of figures estimated by M. de 
Franqueville, it is desirable not to in- 
troduce any sources of correction or 
of disturbance with which that care- 
ful investigator was unacquainted. 
The net tonnage of goods and 
minerals for the same year was a 
little over 200,000,000 of tons. 
The average distance over which 
this weight was conveyed is taken 
by M. de Franqueville as 36 miles. 
This, at the French rate of fare, 
would give a total of 18,700 
millions of ton-miles-gross for 
the heavy traffic, making a grand 
total of 24,328 millions of ton- 
miles-gross as the duty of our 
English railways. This amount of 
duty would make the average cost of 
conveying too tons gross for a mile 
amount to 32°6d., a result almost 
identical with that arrived at by com- 
parison with the French railways. It 
may be remembered that the gross 
total of ton-mileage arrived at by 
taking a tare intermediate between 
that of the French and that of the 
Indian railways, was stated as 
25,072 millions of ton-miles, the 
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passenger tare being raised, and 


the mineral tare being reduced, by B i 


taking French proportions alone, 
The difference of result thus ob. 
tained, while interesting as showing 
the limits of variation in practice, 
shows further the absolute need of 
obtaining definite returns on these 
points from the railway companies 
of the United Kingdom. 

On the Taff Vale Railway, which 
was originally constructed as a 
mineral line, and on wiaich the 
passenger traffic only earns 14 per 
cent. of the gross receipts, the 
charge for the conveyance of 
minerals is *78d. per ton net per 
mile. The tare on this line is kept 
down to the unusually low propor. 
tion of 50 per cent., including 
return of empty waggons. The 
working expenses amount to 57 per 
cent. of the gross revenue. If we 
allow them to reach 60 per cent. 
for the mineral traffic (which is, of 
course, the least productive per ton- 
mile) we find the working cost of 
conveying 100,000 tons gross for a 
mile to be 23°4d. This figure (which 
probably is kept somewhat too low 
by the percentage distribution) is 
the lowest known to be attained on 
any English railway. 

On the Metropolitan Railway the 
weight of the trains is a regular 
quantity. The cost of locomotion 
and maintenance on this line is 
considerably increased by the fre- 
quent stoppages, and by the rapidity 
with which a high speed is attained 
and arrested. ‘The contingent ex- 
penses, including rates, are also 
unusually high. Thus, although 
the Metropolitan line works at a 
lower percentage on receipts than 
any other English railway, the cost 
of its duty per ton-mile is unusually 
high. From reliable data this cost 
has been calculated for 1873 at 
45'7d. per 100 ton-miles-gross, which 
is close upon the American cost for 
the same year of 44'4d. It thus 
appears that the variation in the cost 
of duty performed on the English 
railways is about the same as that on 
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the Indian lines; the most expensive 
§ instance approaching the double of 
the cheapest. On the Taff Vale, 
however, the only two items of 
charge included in the price quoted 
are for road tolls and for locomotive 
power. There is a charge of 2d. 
per ton for shipping, which is not 
included in the rates cited, the 
distribution of which would some- 
what raise the price per ton-mile 
gross. ‘The waggonsare provided, re- 
paired and loaded by the freighters, 
and in point of fact the traffic ex- 
penses on the Taff Vale line are 
35 per cent. below the average for 
the United Kingdom. 

On the above data it is safe to 
assume that the ordinary cost of 
moving a ton of gross load for a 
mile on an English railway averages 
about one-third of a penny, never 
quite rising, on any important line, 
to athalfpenny, never falling, all 
things considered, so low as a far- 
thing. And although this cost is not 
the direct measure of the profitable 
character of the traffic, it is a prime 
element in the calculation of profit. 
It is a datum for the engineer 
rather than for the financier. Be- 
tween line and line the importance 
of this element is to a great extent 
controlled by other influences. But 
as to the cost of the different 
branches of traffic on any one line, 
the knowledge of the cost of duty 
is the first and most important step 
to be taken. 

The absolute exactitude with 
which the duty cost per ton-mile- 
gross may be made use of in order 
to dissect the working cost of the 
diferent kinds of traffic on the 
same line depends on two, and only 
two, additional conditions. The first 
is that to which reference has more 
than once been made—namely, the 
proportion of tare or dead weight. 
The knowledge of this is essential 
inorder to know what proportion 
obtains between the ton-mile-gross, 
which is the unit of cost, and the 
ton-mile-net, which is the unit of 
incom2, 
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A further question arises as to 
whether the cost of the ton-mile- 
gross is the same for all description 
of traffic—that is to say, whether it 
costs more or less, on the average, 
to move a ton of mineral train or a 
ton of passenger train. On this 
question some very unexpected 
light may be cast by a careful com- 
parative analysis of the returns 
furnished by the Board of Trade. 
It is true that exact statements, 
depending on length of line for 
which traffic is conveyed, and on 
amount of tare for each description 
of traffic, are unattainable without 
definite information on those two 
essential points. But, in the absence 
of the means of direct analysis, it 
sometimes occurs that results of 
nearly equal value to those sought in 
vain by that method may be obtained 
by comparative analysis. For this 
(in the present instance) there exist 
elements of unquestionable value, 
and it cannot be denied that the 
figures we have to bring forward 
are such as to give information of 
very great importance with respect 
to the comparative profit of mineral 
and of passenger traffic on main 
trunk lines. 

The great trunk lines of railway 
which radiate from London vary 
to an extraordinary degree in the 
proportion of mineral traffic which 
they convey. Thus the South- 
Eastern line receives less than 
4 per cent. of its gross revenue 
from mineral conveyance; while 
the Midland Railway derives 274 
per cent. of its earnings from that 
source. If fares and freight were so 
arranged that the mineral traffic 
should be as remunerative as (or, 
as many of its supporters urge, 
more remunerative than) the pas- 
senger traffic, the fact would cer- 
tainly come out from our compara- 
tive analysis of the accounts of 
these lines. 

The working cost of railways 
may be conveniently distributed 
under the following heads. First 
come the actual expenses of car- 
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riage, including locomotion, main- 
tenance of way and works, and 
engine and carriage repairs. On 
the average of the railways of the 
United Kingdom, for 1875, the 
cost of these items amounted to 
30°38 per cent. of the gross re- 
venue. The second main item is 
known by the name of ‘traffic 
charges,’ and includes the cost of 
the service of station yards, cart- 
age, and generally of the ordinary 
fixed expenditure which does not 
come under the former head. The 
average percentage of traffic charges 
on revenue in the United Kingdom 
in 1875 was 16°22 per cent. The 
passenger duty, from which the 
Irish lines are exempt, should be 
mentioned as a separateitem. For 
1875 it amounted to 1°39 per cent. 
on the English lines, 0°87 per cent. 
on those of Scotland, and 1°27 per 
cent. on the average of the United 
Kingdom. The balance of general 
charges, rates and taxes, legal 
expenses, compensation for losses 
and for personal injuries, and mis- 
cellaneous expenses, amounted in 
the year in question to 6°38 per 
cent. ; making the average propor- 
tion of expenditure to receipts, from 
all sources, 54°25 per cent. 

On the Metropolitan Railway, on 
which the mineral earnings form 
only 2°3 per cent. of the total 
revenue, the cost of the first class 
of expenses in 1875 was 15 per 
cent. of the gross total. On the 
South-Eastern Railway, with 3°8 
per cent. of mineral revenue, the 
percentage of these items was 21 
per cent. On the Great Eastern, 
with 1o per cent. of mineral re- 
venue, it rises to 25°5 per cent. 
On the Midland, with 27°5 per cent. 
of mineral revenue, the percentage 
of locomotive expenditure (includ- 
ing the three items named) is 29 
per cent. Thus the line which 
carries 27°5 per cent. of mineral 
traffic costs more to work than the 
line which carries 2°3 per cent. of 
mineral traffic by 14 per cent. of its 
gross income, the locomotion, main- 
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tenance, and repairs on the former 
line costing half as much again as 
on the latter, in proportion to gross 
earnings. And the North-Eastern, 
on which line the mineral income 
forms 37 per cent. of the whole, 
actually spends 35°5 per cent. of its 
gross revenue in this group of ex. 
penditure. 

It is thus as certain as any statis. 
tical fact can be that the increase 
of mineral traffic on a railway is 
accompanied by a very sensible 
increase in the working expendi- 
ture of theline. We are not speak. 
ing of lines directly constructed for 
the service of colliery districts, as 
in the case of the Taff Vale, where 
a mineral traffic of 61°5 per cent. 
coincides with a carriage cost of 
29°7 per cent., under exceptionally 
favourable circumstances. The 
subject we have under investiga- 
tion is the cost of mixed traffic on 
trunk lines of railway, laid down 
for passenger traffic. On these we 
find that for every additional one 
per cent. of mineral traffic borne 
by the line, the charges for loco- 
motion, maintenance, and repairs 
are increased on the average by more 
than one-half per cent. of the entire 
revenue. Owing to the increase 
of these three items alone, there. 
fore, only about half of the nominal 
gross intake from minerals has to 
be credited to revenue. 

It has been urged by a very able 
and energetic advocate of mineral 
traffic on railways that the saving 
in ‘ traffic expenses ’ accompanying 
that branch of trade is so great as 
to make the business very profi- 
table to the companies. Compara- 
tive analysis, however, does not 
support this assertion. On the 
Metropolitan Railway, in spite of 
the cost of the special omnibus 
service, the percentage of traffic 
expenses is only 13°75 on the gross 
revenue, or 2°47 below the average 
for the United Kingdom. On the 
South-Eastern line, the percentage 
is 14°09; on the Brighton, 13°67; 
but on the Midland it rises to 
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18°16, or 1°94 per cent. above the 
average for the United Kingdom. 
Thus to say that this item of rail- 
way cost is diminished by increas- 
ing the proportion of mineral 
traffic is simply to state what is 
contrary to published facts. 

The incidence of the Government 
duty is of course proportionately 
heavier, the smaller the amount 
of mineral traffic. This is, how- 
ever, a burden that may be borne 
without reluctance by those who 
study the figures above stated. 
As to the remaining items of ex- 
penditure, any variation in their 
incidence depends very much on 
local conditions, and can only be 
directly connected with the ques- 
tio of the proportion of mineral 
traffic by the amount of the pay- 
ments for compensation. These do 
not, however, materially affect the 
question ; as the average incidence 
for the United Kingdom is less 
than half per cent. on the gross 
returns. 

It is thas absolutely undeniable 
that, while the circulation of heavy 
mineral trains on a main trunk line 
of railway increases the cost of 
locomotive power, of maintenance, 
and of repairs, so rapidly as to leave 
only half of the sum nominally 
received for mineral freight avail- 
able for the payment of all other 
expenses, including dividend, in- 
curred in the conduct of such 
traffic, there is no saving, but 
rather an extra expense, in the 
‘traffic charges,’ and no appreci- 
able diminution in other items of 
outlay which can be credited to 
the mineral traffic. 

From the above facts it is mani- 
fest that, of the 13,400,000l. received 
by the railway companies of the 
United Kingdom in 1875, so con- 
siderable a portion is counter- 
balanced by the augmentation in 
the expenditure caused by the con- 
duct of a mixed traffic, that the pos- 
sible source of profit to the share- 
holders is reduced to an almost im- 
perceptible figure. The investiga- 
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tion previously carried out as to the 
cost of duty per ton-mile-gross 
is fully adequate to explain this 
fact. 

The mineral traffic of the metro- 
polis, as a rule, all goes in one direc- 
tion. The vehicles bearing coals are 
sent up full, and have to be taken 
back empty, at the cost of the carry- 
ing companies, (which thus receive 
only one payment for two duties. 
The exact amount of tare is, as we 
have seen, one of those points in 
which the Board of Trade returns 
are defective, and in which foreign 
railway companies give information 
refused by those of the United 
Kingdom. We have said that, 
under exceptionally favourable cir- 
cumstances, the amount of mineral 
tare has been kept down to 50 per 
cent. of the gross load. Consider- 
ing that the average tare of mer- 
chandise and mineral trains on the 
French lines investigated is 61°5 
per cent., and on the Indian lines 
67°3 per cent., and that much mer- 
chandise goes in both directions, 
while mineral traffic (except in the 
cross lines, which may exchange 
coals for ironstone) goes mainly in 
one, it will probably be much under- 
stating the tare of the mineral 
trains to take it at 64 per cent. of 
the gross load, being the mean be- 
tween the French and the Indian 
proportion of dead-weight. 

On this allowance, 100 tons of 
loaded mineral train (taking re- 
turns into account) will carry 36 
tons of minerals. The average cost 
of the duty will be 333d. for a 
mile of lead, that is to say, of dis- 
tance for which the freight is car- 
ried. This is equivalent to a cost 
of ‘925d. per ton of mineral con- 
veyed. This figure, which is an 
approximate cost price, is more than 
the freight usually charged. On 
the Taff Vale, for haulage and tolls 
alone, the charge is *78d. per ton 
of coal per mile. On the Mid- 
land, freight is stated recently to 
have been .reduced to ‘55d., and 
on the Great Northern, to ‘45d. 
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per ton per mile. We have before 
seen that the working cost of the 
two items covered by the Taff Vale 
charge approximately amounts to 
23°4 per 100 ton-miles-gross. Even 
that exceptionally low rate comes 
to the cost of ‘65d. per ton of 
coal per mile, at a tare allowance 
of 64 per cent. The saving of the 
Taff Vale in traffic expenses, as 
compared to the Midland rate, 
amounts to ‘osd. per ton of coal 
per mile. That good examples 
of bond fide profit from purely 
mineral lines occur is not disputed. 
But that any profit whatever is 
gained by the conveyance of coals 
to London at prices below °7d. 
per ton of coal per mile is a state- 
ment altogether contradicted by the 
statistics now before us. 

A moderate profit per ton, how- 
ever, even if earned, would still 
be far from compensatory to main 
trunk lines for undertaking the con- 
veyance of minerals. It is a truism 
to say that such traffic is a losing 
speculation unless its net results 
be such as to pay interest on the 
capital invested in order to carry it 
out. The question here is to ascer- 
tain how much of the 38,000/, per 
mile which our railways have now 
cost has been expended in order to 
provide for the mineral traffic. We 
see some main lines already dou- 
bling their tracks expressly to give 
accommodation to the slow trains. 
The ordinary mercantile rule would 
be to charge the capital in propor- 
tion to the work done, or to the 
occupation of the railway by each 
class of traffic. If this mode of 
apportionment of capital were 
adopted, it would debit the mineral 
traffic with interest on more than 
half the total capital invested in our 
railways. But, even if revenue 
be taken as the basis of ac- 
count, 22°5 per cent. of the total 
capital outlay must look to the 
mineral traffic to provide the in- 
terest on its expenditure. This pro- 
portion gives a total of 141,750,000/. 
expended in providing for the con- 
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veyance of the mineral traffic on 
railways. To pay 4} per cent. on 
this sum requires a net profit of 
6,024,375. per annum; and any 
profit short of that amount derived 
from the mineral traffic is pro tanto 
a depreciation of the general divi- 
dend actually paid. That is to say, 
that on the most moderate distri. 
bution of capital outlay, or rather 
on that distribution which is most 
unjustly favourable to the mineral 
traffic, a profit of 45 per cent. of 
the net earnings is requisite in 
order to avoid a deterioration of 
the general dividend as the result 
of this branch of business. For 
the shareholders not to be actually 
out of pocket by the mineral traffic, 
this branch of the trade must earn 
a net profit of six millions sterling 
per annum. The gross revenue, 
however, from this source, is only 
13,4¢0,0001. To earn this, accord- 
ing to the statistics above given, 
the general expenses of the com- 
pany have been increased by be- 
tween six and seven millions per 
annum. If we compare the charge 
per ton for conveyance, with the 
cost of conveyance, we find that it 
is only in very favourable cases 
that there is any margin whatever 
for profit in mineral transport. 
Certain rates, lately adopted in 
order to compete with sea-carriage, 
involve palpable loss. 

It seems very difficult to escape 
from the conclusion that the efforts 
made by the railway companies 
to deprive the canals of their 
proper traffic have in the first 
place been the main cause of 
the heavy and annually increasing 
list of killed and wounded on rail- 
ways, especially among the ser- 
vants of the companies; and, in the 
econd place, have effected a reduc- 
tion of the average dividends paid 
on the railways of the United 
Kingdom by something like a fourth 
part of their amount. So that it 
is not extravagant to suggest that 
the maintenance of this traffic by 
the railway companies costs the 
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country at least five thousand casual- 
ties every year—of which nearly one- 
fourth are fatal—and costs the rail- 
way companies at least five millions 
sterling per annum. The figures are 
startling ; but they arenotimaginary. 

It is only just to the reader to 
add, that the above statements are 
the unbiassed outcome of statistical 
investigation. They are prompted 
by no interest, except that of the 
public welfare. They are not the 
sequence of any preconceived idea, 
or the result of any personal hobby. 
A certain want of precision, as has 
always been allowed, characterises 
every attempt at the direct analysis 
of the profits of the English rail- 
ways. That want of precision is 
due to the concealment by the 
English companies of a class of 
facts which are published by Ame- 
rican, by French, and by Indian 
railway managers. The results 
obtained from these more complete 
returns are such as to show that 
ignorance of the facts concealed is 
contrary to public welfare, and is 
likely to be extremely dangerous to 
the proprietors of railway capital. 
The more incertitude there is on 
this part of the subject, the louder 
and more imperative is the demand 
for full information. On the other 
hand, the comparative analysis, now 
for the first time attempted, has 
results as to the bearing of which 
there can be no question. It is not 
a matter of opinion that the work- 
ing cost of railways of mixed 
traffic increases with the proportion 
of mineral traffic. For the sake of 
conciseness only two or three lines 
have been analysed in the foregoing 
pages, but the same analysis has 
actually been applied to the returns 
of all the principal trunk lines. 
On each of these some special 
features may be pointed out, but 
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on all the general rule is clearly ex- 
emplified. The fact that minerals 
can be conveyed on lines laid out 
and well adapted for the service 
of a mineral district, at remunera- 
tive prices, has probably been the 
basis on which the whole doctrine of 
the value of mineral traffic on mixed. 
lines, which is quite another ques 

tion, is founded. It might have been 
sufficient to point out the difference 
between a case of this kind and 
one in which there is a competition 
with a sea-borne traffic, to show 
that the profit earned by such a 
line as the Taff Vale can have but 
little to do with the profit at which 
minerals can be conveyed by the 
London and North-Western, or any 
other great trunk line, fully occu- 
pied by light and rapid traffic. As 
to this, the comparison of the pro- 
portion of mineral earnings and 
of locomotive charges gives a posi- 
tive indication which it will be 
madness on the part of the share- 
holders to neglect. All human 
investigations are liable to error, 
and there is good reason to subject 
these now brought forward to the 
most searching check. But no 
objection, at all events to the com- 
parative part of the foregoing 
analysis, can have any serious 
value which is not founded on the 
statement of definite facts; that is 
to say, on the publication, by the 
railways of the United Kingdom, 
of those statistics of their annual 
working, which are given to the 
shareholders of American, French, 
and Indian lines. In the absence 
of this information, no shareholder 
can be aware whether his property is 
likely to improve to the value of 
some of the former, or to deteriorate 
to the negative condition of the Bel- 
gian railways, or of the American 
colliery lines. 
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MR. MORRIS’S ‘SIGURD’ AND THE ‘NIBELUNGENLIED.’! 


HE great Gothic Epos has at 

last obtained incorporation into 
the literature of the only important 
. nation of Gothic origin from which 
it was absent, and in a form which, 
in spite of many shortcomings, 
will doubtless be accepted as worthy 
of the subject and of the artist. 
Avowedly or otherwise, we English 
are apt to entertain a decided 
conviction that in our sub-branch 
of the family the finest qualities of 
the Germanic and Scandinavian 
branches are united with the small- 
est share of their defects, and it 
must flatter our national pride to 
find that Mr. Morris has observed 
a similar proportion in framing 
this version of a myth which 
may be regarded as common pro- 
perty. He has selected as the 
ground-plot of his work up to a 


certain point the rendering of the 
Volsunga Saga, with which the 
translation issued by Mr. Magnis- 
son and himself some years ago has 
already familiarised many of his 


readers. As earlier in date than 
the Teutonic version, it embodies 
more of the purely mythical ele- 
ment, and is unencumbered by the 
quasi-historical legendary matter 
which has been blended with it in 
the Nibelungenlied. Some of the 
more repulsive and unnatural fea- 
tures found in the Saga have been 
judiciously omitted by Mr. Morris 
as incapable of poetic treatment, 
while he has heightened the drama- 
tic effect by the introduction of 
certain fragments of the myth pre- 
served in the Elder Edda. At the 
culminating crisis of the tragedy, 
however, he has suddenly deserted 
his Scandinavian sources; and, for 
the motives of action therein held 


adequate to bring about the cata- 
strophe, has substituted those of 
the Teutonic version, These modi. 
fications, if attended with some 
advantages, involve corresponding 
sacrifices, and it may be interest. 
ing to dwell upon both a little in 
detail. 

With the broad outlines of the 
myth—which, as the theme of Herr 
Wagner’s vast operatic series, was 
copiously discussed in the news- 
paper-critiques of the Bayreuth 
festival—the reader may be pre- 
sumed to have a general acquaint- 
ance. For the sake of comparison, 
however, between the Scandinavian 
and Teutonic versions, it will be 
desirable to run through the se. 
quence of the chief incidents which 
Mr. Morris has comprehended in his 
epic. He divides it into four books, 
of which the first is entitled ‘Sig- 
mund.’ This tells of the pros- 
perous fortunes of King Volsung 
and his family, in their goodly 
home under the shade of a great 
tree called the Branstock, and nar- 
rates how at the marriage of his 
daughter Signy to the Goth-King 
Siggeir, Odin suddenly enters, and 
smites into the Branstock a mighty 
sword, which he offers as a priceless 
gift to him who can pluck it thence; 
how Siggeir and all present fail in 
the attempt to do this save Sig- 
mund, the bride’s eldest brother; 
and how Siggeir, envious of the 
treasure, treacherously invites his 
wife’s family to his palace, where 
he surprises and slaughters Volsung 
and all his sons except Sigmund, 
who escapes into the forest and 
lives by rapine. _It proceeds to 
narrate how Signy schemes to 
wreak vengeance on her husband 
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by sending her son to Sigmund for 
training; how, after the boy is 
rejected by him as not hardy 
enough for the task, she adopts the 
disguise of a witch, and entices her 
brother into an incestuous inter- 
course, which results in the birth of 
a son, Sinfiotli; how the boy is sent 
to Sigmund, who proves his mettle 
and trains him; and how the 
desired vengeance is eventually 
wrought by them both upon Siggeir, 
whose fate, now that her purpose is 
accomplished, Signy shares. It nar- 
rates, lastly, how Sigmund is re- 
stored to his father’s throne and 
married to Borghild ; how Sinfiotli, 
killing her brother in a quarrel, is 
poisoned by her in revenge; how 
Sigmund is finally married to 
Hiordis, whose rejected lover, King 
Lyngi, thereupon invades his ter- 
titory ; and how in the battle’ that 
ensues Odin takes part against 
Sigmund by shivering his sword, 
which brings about his defeat and 
death. 

The second book, entitled ‘ Re- 
gin,’ narrates how the fugitive 
Hiordis is discovered by Elf, a 
friendly king, who marries her 
shortly before the birth of Sig- 
mund’s posthumous son, Sigurd. 
The child displays surpassing beauty 
and promise, and grows up to man’s 
estate under the training of Regin 
the Smith, a prince of the Dwarf- 
folk, who has long dwelt at the 
Court. At the bidding of this 
teacher he early makes choice of 
Greyfell, a tireless and fearless 
steed of immortal lineage, from the 
herds of Gripir, a neighbouring 
king of the Giant-race. He is then 
prepared by Regin for some great 
quest, the nature of which is gra- 
dually disclosed to him in an artful 
narrative touching a hoard of 
golden armour and rings, which had 
been long ago heaped together by 
the Elf Andvari; and how one 
especial ring had been branded with 
his curse, when the treasure was 


stolen from him by the God Loki, 
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who paid it over as a ransom to 
Regin’s father, King Reidmar, from 
whom it had afterwards been 
wrested by his eldest son Fafnir, 
who, in the form of a monstrous 
serpent, now guards it. Sigurd 
resolves, in spite of the curse, to 
achieve the capture of the hoard, 
and Regin accordingly forges a new 
sword for him out of the shards 
which Hiordis has preserved of 
that given by Odin to his father. 
Gripir, whom Sigurd visits on the 
eve of his journey, pronounces a 
mystic prophecy of his prosperous 
fortunes, and, in company with 
Regin, the youth then rides forth 
to the Glittering Heath, where 
Fafnir guards the hoard. On the 
way Regin betrays a jealous dread 
of Sigurd’s power, and seeks to 
dissuade him from achieving the 
enterprise; but, disregarding his 
counsel, he pursues his quest and 
meets with Odin, who instructs him 
by what wiles he may entrap the 
serpent. Obeying these instruc. 
tions he snares and slaughters it. 
Regin thereupon affects to be wroth, 
and demands, as an atonement for 
his brother’s death, that Sigurd 
shall roast for him the serpent’s 
heart which contains its wisdom. 
Having agreed to this condition, 
Sigurd accidentally tastes a morsel 
of the flesh, which enables him to 
understand the voices of the birds 
overhead. Discovering thereby the 
treachery intended by Regin, he 
forthwith slays him and possesses 
himself of the golden hoard, in- 
cluding the curse-laden ring. Pro- 
ceeding on his way he ascends the 
mountain of Hindfell, and rides 
Greyfell through a zone of flame 
that encircles its crest, in the centre 
of which he finds an armed maiden 
asleep. Captivated by her beauty, 
he rends her armour asunder with 
his sword and wakes her, when she 
names herself Brynhild, and reveals 
to him her past life, as one of the 
Valkyrior, or Choosers of the Slain, 
appointed by Odin, for disobeying 
H 2 
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whose commands she had been con- 
demned to a charmed sleep, which 
was to endure until her deliverance 
by one who knew not fear. After 
imparting to him many counsels 
from her store of divine wisdom, 
she and Sigurd interchange vows of 
mutual love and faith, which he 
seals by placing on her finger the 
ring of Andvari. 

The third book, entitled ‘ Bryn- 
hild,’ treats first of the prosperous 
estate of the Niblung people under 
the rule of King Giuki and his wife 
Grimhild, with their stalwart sons 
Gunnar, Hogni, and Guttorm, and 
their fair daughter Gudrun. It 
then tells of the disquiet of Gu- 
drun at certain strange dreams, and 
how her nurse counsels her to seek 
an interpretation of them from the 
wise Brynhild, now dwelling in the 
land of Lymdale. She accordingly 


visits Brynhild, who receives her 
kindly, and expounds her dreams as 
signifying the speedy advent of a 
happy love, followed by sudden loss 


and bitter woe, but declares her- 
self unable to read the future more 
definitely. The tale then reverts to 
the fortunes of Sigurd, who, after 
leaving Brynhild on Hindfell, 
pursues his quest of glory, and 
eventually comes to the land of 
Lymdale, where he is welcomed by 
King Heimir, who had married her 
sister. There, in the course of a 
summer-day’s ride, he lights by 
chance upon the dwelling of Bryn- 
hild, whom he finds weaving at a 
loom the story of his deeds. They 
passionately renew their troth, and 
he departs to seek further adven- 
tures. Arriving at the mountain- 
city of the Niblungs, where his fame 
has preceded him, he receives a 
hearty greeting from King Giuki, 
and sojourns long at the Court. 
While he dreams only of Brynhild, 
Gudrun sets her love upon the hero, 
who fights beside her brothers in 
their warfaring expeditions, and 
wins the chief honours of victory 
and popularapplause. Her mother 
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Grimhild, a potent wise-wife, se- 
cretly mixes a philtre with his wine, 
which has the effect of drowning 
the memory of his vow to Brynhild 
and inclining his heart to Gudrun. 
After a dreamy interval spent in 
aimless wandering under the infiu- 
ence of the spell, he returns to the 
Court, and becomes the accepted 
lover of Gudrun, with whom his 
marriage is forthwith celebrated. 
This is followed by a solemn rite 
of blood-mingling, whereby he en. 
ters into a vow of mutual brother- 
hood and defence with Gunnar and 
Hogni, Guttorm at the time being 
absent on an expedition beyond sea. 
On the death of Giuki, Gunnar 
reigns in his stead, and is persuaded 
by Grimhild to woo Brynhild to 
wife, who, since the breach of Si- 
gurd’s troth-plight, has been again 
surrounded by the circle of flame, 
from which she is vowed only to 
accept deliverance by one who 
knows not fear. At the request of 
Gunnar, Sigurd, bound by his oath, 
consents to accompany him and 
Hogni. They ride together to the 
land of Lymdale; but, on reaching 
the circle, Gunnar in vain attempts 
to force his steed through, and 
when Sigurd lets him mount Grey- 
fell it also refuses to carry him. 
Hogni, whom Grimhild has pre- 
pared for the emergency, thereupon 
bids Gunnar and Sigurd jouw 
hands, and utters a spell which 
transforms each into the other's 
shape. Thus disguised, Sigurd 
mounts Greyfell, which bears him 
through the fire unhurt; and he 
enters Brynhild’s hall, where he an- 
nounces himself as Gunnar, and 
claims the fulfilment of her oath. 
She coldly assents, and they inter- 
change the marriage-vow, but on the 
nuptial night the seeming Gunnar 
lays Odin’s sword between him and 
his bride. At their parting next 
day he presents her with a ring as 
a ‘morning-gift,’ for which she 
gives him in exchange the ring of 
Andvari and promises in ten days 
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to take her place as queen. On his 
return to Gunnar and Hogni, Grim- 
hild’s spell is reversed, and Sigurd 
resumes his own shape. Gudrun 
soon observes the ring upon his 
finger; and on her asking how he 
obtained it, he presents it to her 
and recounts the story of his trans- 
formation. Ten days afterwards 
Brynhild arrives at the Niblung 
Court. At the moment of greeting 
by Gunnar and his kindred (save 
only Gudrun, who holds aloof), she 
recognises and is recognised by 
Sigurd, whose memory of the past 
returns. They meet as strangers 
and strive to hide their love and 
grief from all eyes, but nothing 
avails to expel the presence of dis- 
cord. Gudrun, if not suspicious 
of Brynhildas a rival, is wroth that 
Gunnar should be credited with the 
fearless act of Sigurd. Gunnar, 
jealous of his superiority, is ashamed 
of his own deceit ; and both he and 
Hogni are incited by their mother 
toenvy of the Volsung as the pos- 
sessor of Fafnir’s treasure and their 
supplanter in the people’s love. A 
dispute as to precedence ere long 
arises between the two queens, 
wherein Brynhild taunts Gudrun 
with Sigurd’s inferiority to Gunnar, 
who rode through the fire for his 
bride, and Gudrun is provoked into 
showing her the ring of Andvari in 
proof that it was Sigurd who really 
performed that feat. Stung to the 
heart by discovering the wrong 
which has been wrought her, Bryn- 
hild curses Gudrun and the whole 
Niblung house, and, after a night’s 
frantic wandering round the palace, 
returns to lie speechless on her bed, 
as though struck by mortal sickness. 
Gudrun, trembling for the result of 
her incaution, tells Sigurd what she 
has done, when he makes known to 
her that Brynhild was his first love, 
and prepares her for the revenge 
that he foresees awaiting him. Gun- 
nar, on coming to enquire the cause 
of Brynhild’s grief, learns from her 
bitter retort that she has dis- 
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covered the truth. This inflames 
the more his hatred of Sigurd, and 
hardens him against Gudrun’s peti- 
tion that he will try to make her 
peace. After vainly urging the 
same request upon Hogni, Gudrun 
asks Sigurd himself to bear the 
message of reconciliation, At the 
meeting between him and Brynhild, 
heentreats her to master her passion ; 
but she answers his appeal with 
such vehement reproaches for his 
treachery as move him to confess it 
had been unwitting, that he loves 
her still, and is even willing to put 
away Gudrun for her sake. This 
offer she sternly rejects, and he 
leaves her in silence. She im- 
mediately sends for Gunnar and 
goads him by taunts to the slaying 
of Sigurd, as the only amends for 
their shame. He thereupon takes 
counsel with Hogni and Grimhild, 
when the latter advises that young 
Guttorm, now returned from the sea, 
as being unpledged to brotherhood 
with the Volsung, should undertake 
the murder. At their joint instiga- 
tion, and under the influence of a 
philtre, he assents. During the 
night, when Sigurd is sleeping in 
the arms of Gudrun, Guttorm enters 
their chamber, and, after twice 
shrinking back in terror, deals him 
a mortal wound, and turns to flee, 
but, ere reaching the door, receives 
his own death-blow by the cast of 
Odin’ssword. The Volsung, whose 
strength is exhausted in this effort, 
recognises in his murderer the 
instrument of Brynhild, and dies 
after a loving farewell to Gudrun. 
Her wail of agony over his corpse 
is mocked by the laughter of her 
rival, the deadly pallor of whose 
face betrays that this mirth is 
feigned. After ineffectual efforts 
on the part of Gudrun’s companions 
to console her, she invokes the 
direst curses on Brynhild and her 
own kindred, and flees forth into the 
wild. While the bale-fire of Sigurd 
is preparing, Brynhild sends for 
Gunnar to impart a dream that 
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portends the approaching fate of 
his house. Repelling his entreaties 
that she would live, she announces 
her intention not to survive Sigurd, 
by whom she desires to be laid on 
the pyre, and then plunges a sword 
into her side. 

The last book, ‘Gudrun,’ tells 
of the pride and glory of the 
Niblung kings and Grimhild, 
after having possessed themselves 
of Sigurd’s treasure ; of the desire 
which the report of it excites in 
Atli, a powerful king of the ‘ out- 
lands,’ to become allied with them ; 
and of the embassage which he 
accordingly sends to ask the hand of 
Gudrun in marriage. She, during 
the seven years since Sigurd’s death, 
has held no intercourse with her 
kindred, but dwelt at the Court of 
a neighbouring queen whohad taken 
pity on her desolation. Grimhild, 
who alone knows the place of her 
retreat, has kept it secret, but, 
when consulted by Gunnar touching 
Atli’s offer, counsels him to seek 
his sister and urge its acceptance 
on her, believing that the honour, 
projected to the Niblung house in 
her person, will atone for the wrong 
that still rankles in-her memory. 
Hogni, foreboding the vengeance 
that awaits them, advises Gunnar 
against this step; but is overruled, 
and accompanies him and Grimhild 
on their errand. Gudrun receives 
them with a bitter taunt, and yields 
no reply to the soothing words 
with which Hogni introduces their 
proposal ; but when this is enforced 
by the command of her mother, who 
gives her a charmed drink in token 
of reconciliation, she coldly agrees 
to wed Atli. The philtre, though 
drowning many memories, leaves 
that of her wrong still fresh; but 
she silently returns with her 
kindred, and departs with the envoys 
of Atli. After her marriage to this 
ernel and covetous tyrant, she 
nurses the desire of vengeance ; and, 
to secure him as its instrument, 
excites his greed by a glowing de- 
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scription of the treasures of Andvari. 
He accordingly despatches a trea- 
cherous invitation to her brothers 
by Knefrud, a skilful emissary, who 
succeeds in persuading Gunnar to 
accept it. On the eve of their 
departure, Hogni, suspecting Atli’s 
purpose, secretly withdraws the 
hoard from the treasury, and throws 
it into a fathomless pool. In spite 
of the foreboding of their wives, the 
Niblung brothers and a chosen band 
of warriors embark with Knefrud, 
Arrived over sea at Atli’s territory, 
their retreat is cut off by the 
drifting of their vesselsfrom anchor, 
and the treachery intended them 
is disclosed by the deserted aspect 
of the country through which they 
pass to the royalcity. Hogni in his 
wrath slays Knefrud at the gates ; 
but no enemy appears in sight 
until the warriors reach the hall, 
where they find Gudrun enthroned 
on the high seat, who, in answer to 
her brothers’ greeting, announces to 
them their doora. Atlithen enters, 
and offers them life on the sole 
condition of their surrendering 
Andvari’s treasure. They reject the 
proffer with scoffs; and he retires, 
leaving Gudrun still seated. The 
doors of the hall are then thrown 
open, and a host of warriors issue 
forth against the Niblungs, who 
furiously repulse and put them to 
flight. These onslaughts are from 
time to time renewed and repelled 
with increasing loss on both sides, 
until the hall is so thickly strewn 
with corpses that it is necessary to 
clear a space by throwing them 
down from the windows. During 
the intervals of rest Gunnar en- 
courages his men by chaunting 
songs to his harp. After a conflict 
lasting many hours, of which 
Gudrun remains the silent witness, 
the Niblung brothers are left the 
sole survivors of their band. Ex- 
hausted by their wounds, and over- 
powered by numbers, they are at 
last made prisoners. Once more 
offered their lives by Atli upon the 
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former condition, they laugh to 
scorn his promises and threats, and 
submit unmoved to all the degrada- 
tions which he can inflict. Gunnar 
finally consents to reveal where the 
treasure is hidden when Hogni’s 
heart has been cut out and laid 
before him. Atli having ordered 
this to be done, his servants sacri- 
fice a thrall’s life instead, but Gun- 
nar detects by its quivering that 
the heart is not his brother’s. When 
Hogni’s heart is really laid before 
him, he mockingly tells Atli that 
the treasure has been consigned to 
the waves, and is immediately 
doomed to death. Thrown into a 
pit of serpents, Gunnar lulls them 
all by the charm of his harping, 
except one of whose sting he dies. 
A high festival of rejoicing is cele- 
brated on the following day by 
Atli, in which Gudrun takes part ; 
but at night, when the revellers are 
sleeping in the hall of the massacre, 
she sets fire to it. Confronting 
Ath as he attempts to escape, she 
thrusts him back into the flames, 
wherein he and his warriors perish. 
Her vengeance accomplished, she 
quits the city, and throws herself 
from a precipice into the sea. 

The main points in which Mr. 
Morris’s rendering of the myth 
differs from the Volsunga Saga con- 
cern the respective characters of 
Brynhild and Gudrun. The former 
is represented in the Saga as gifted 
with an acute prophetic vision, and 
as the conscious victim of a fate 
which she is powerless to avert. 
She foretells to both Sigurd and 
Gudrun, at her first interviews with 
them, that they are destined for each 
other, and to effect the ruin of her 
own happiness; yet, in spite of 
this knowledge, she plights troth 
with her betrayer and parts in 
friendship from her rival. The 
measure of her passion for Sigurd, 
and of the suffering which his 
desertion causes her, is at the same 
time heightened by her being sn)- 
posed to have borne him a daughter, 
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Aslang, whom, on her marriage to 
Gunnar, she leaves in the care of 
her foster-father. She displays her 
vaticination on her death-bed by 
distinctly warning Gunnar of the 
marriage which Gudrun will make 
with Atli, and of the vengeance it 
will inevitably entail. By omitting 
or modifying these incidents, Mr. 
Morris has doubtless given the story 
a more natural aspect to such 
modern readers as cannot sympa- 
thise with heroes and heroines who 
rush into misfortune open-eyed ; but 
he has done so at the expense of 
lowering the dominant tone of fatal- 
ism which is the characteristic note 
of the Odinic myth, and verifies 
at once its antiquity and its na- 
tionality. 

Gudrun, on the other hand, is 
represented in the Saga as more of 
an Amazon than Mr. Morris appears 
to think becoming even in a Norse 
heroine. Her fierceness of temper 
must be explained by her having 
eaten, soon after marriage, a portion 
of the serpent Fafnir’s heart which 
Sigurd had preserved. The effect 
of this diet, whereby she ‘ becomes 
greater-hearted and wiser than ere 
before,’ is signally manifest in the 
closing scenes of the tragedy, which 
the Saga-man portrays as differing 
widely from: Mr. Morris’s version 
of them. Atli, instead of being an 
‘outland’ king, is the brother of 
Brynhild, and it is her wrongs, 
rather than his wife’s, that he seeks 
to avenge when he invites the Nib- 
lungs. Gudrun, instead of inciting 
him to their murder, reveals to them 
his intended treachery, and, when 
they are attacked, dons her armour 
and fights by their side. Her re- 
venge is taken not on her brothers 
for Sigura’s death, bat on Atli for 
their death, and effected by the 
murder of his and her own children, 
whose flesh she sets before him at a 
Thyestean banquet. After stabbing 
him and firing the hall she throws 
herself into the sea; but does not 
perish there, being cast ashore and 
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surviving to marry a third husband, 
to her children by whom she relates 
her history. 

Mr. Morris’s readers will not be 
disposed to regret his omission of 
the repulsive incidents of the Saga, 
but will probably agree with us in 
thinking the alterations of character 
and motive very doubtfal improve- 
ments. There is a sensible drama- 
tic loss of retributive justice in 
ignoring the relationship between 
Brynhild and Atli, which enters 
into the original design of the 
myth, and is in keeping with 
the normal tone of Odinic theology. 
Gudrun, again, is consistently de- 
lineated by the Saga-man as from 
first to last a savage both in 
love and hate, and dominated, 
after the manner of her race, 
by the superiority of her congenital 
ties to those created by marriage. 
Mr. Morris less truthfully depicts 
her as of a more modern type; 
gentle by nature and mastered by a 
noble passion, but carried away into 


excesses of pride and jealousy, of 
which she repents too late to avert 
the tragic consequence; stunned 
for awhile by the shock of the blow 
that fells her idol; then brooding 
in silence over her wrong, and 
eventually changed under these in- 


fluences into an incarnation of 
treacherous and cruel vengeance, to 
whom neither the ties of blood nor 
wedlock have any sacredness. 

Two or three touches of a repul- 
sive character in the original por- 
traits of Signy and Sigmund Mr. 
Morris has allowably softened. The 
former is represented in the Saga as 
testing the endurance of the two 
children whom she has borne to 
Siggeir by sewing gloves to their 
flesh. This test proving too severe, 
Sigmund varies it, when the boys 
are sent to him for training, by re- 
quiring them to pull out a viper 
which has invaded the meal-sack. 
On their proving unequal to the 
emergency, he slays them at the in- 
stance of their mother. When the 
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turn of Sinfiotli, her incestuous off- 
spring, arrives to undergo Signy’s 
test, he is not only proof against 
it, but submits without flinching to 
her further experiment of pulling 
off gloves and skin together. This 
heroism commends him to Sig. 
mund, who, on putting him to the 
same trial as his luckless brothers, 
has the satisfaction of finding that 
he cares so little for a viper in the 
meal as to knead it into bread. In 
Mr. Morris’s rendering, Signy sub- 
jects to no preliminary proof the 
only one of Siggeir’s sons whom she 
sends to Sigmund, and the latter, on 
the failure of the viper-test, re. 
turns him to her unharmed. Sin- 
fiotli’s superior mettle is attested 
from the moment of his introduc- 
tion to Sigmund by the boldness 
with which he wades across the tor- 
rent which divides them, and the 
subsequent trials to which his 
father puts him only makes assnu- 
rance doubly sure. The poet’s deli- 
cate sensibility is apparent in these 
modifications of the myth’s harsher 
features, but all his pains will 
scarcely avail to refine it to the 
standard of English taste. 

The principal addition from Scan- 
dinavian sources with which he has 
enriched his epic, is the fine frag- 
ment preserved in the Elder Edda, 
that describes the attempts of Gu- 
drun’s friends to console her for the 
death of Sigurd. The wise and 
heroic counsels of the Earls pro- 
ducing no effect, their wives and 
daughters recount similar calami- 
tous experiences of their own, but 
all fails to unseal the fountain of 
her tears. At last one of her maidens 
uncovers the dead hero’s face, and 
procures her the desired relief. 
The picture illustrates with pathe- 
tic significance what was doubtless 
the normal condition of human 
suffering under a system of theology 
and ethics which consecrated blood- 
shed, and esteemed a violent death 
the worthiest end of life here, the 
surest passport to life hereafter. 
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If, as is probable, this scene in its 
original form was in Mr. Tenny- 
son’s remembrance when he wrote 
his tender lyric, ‘Home _ they 
brought her warrior dead,’ we may 
the more appreciate the discern- 
ment with which, in addressing an 
English audience, he has rejected 
an emotional appeal that sufficed 
for the Scandinavian temperament 
in favour of a subtler motive, the 
potency of the maternal instinct, 
to which that temperament was sin- 
gularly unresponsive. 

The alteration which the entire 
myth undergoes in the Nibelwn- 
genlied is too extensive to be de- 
scribed in full detail, and it may 
suffice to point out the chief differ- 
ences of treatment between it and 
the Scandinavian version, In the 
first place, all that section of the 
narrative which treats of the early 
history of the Volsungs is omitted ; 
and, when it opens, Siegmund and his 
wife Sigelind are reprtsented as the 
living king and queen of ‘ Nether- 
land,’ their son Siegfried (the 
counterpart of Sigurd) having al- 
ready attained manhood and won 
a peerless renown. His principal 
achievement has been the conquest 
of the land and treasure of the 
Nibelungers, once owned by two 
princes Nibelung and Shilbung, who, 
having prayed him to act as arbiter in 
dividing their inheritance, disputed 
his award ; whereupon he overcame 
and slew them and their chief knights, 
took the homage of the remainder, 
and assumed the sovereignty. The 
capture of the Nibelung hoard was 
effected after a combat with its 
custodian, the dwarf Albric, of whose 
cloud - cloak, which endowed its 
wearer with prodigious strength and 
the power of becoming invisible at 
pleasure, Siegfried also possessed 
himself. Upon another occasion 
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xth thereby became well nigh invulner- 
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we only hear of them by the report 
of others. It is from the successive 
changes in the ownership of the 
Nibelung fiefs and treasures that 
the epic derives its title, not from 
the name of the family with whose 
fortunes Siegfried’s are blended. 
Gunther, who answers to the Scan- 
dinavian Gunnar, his younger 
brothers Gernot and Giselher, and 
their sister Kriemhild, who answers 
to Gudrun, are represented as 
rulers of ‘ Burgundy,’ a kingdom 
having for its capital Worms, upon 
the Rhine, and of which the boun- 
daries must be sought in charts of 
mythical geography. Dankrat, their 
father, is dead; and their mother 
Uta fills an inconspicuous place in 
the story, giving no other evidence 
of possessing the skill ascribed to 
the Scandinavian Grimhild than 
by interpreting her daughter’s 
foreboding dream which precedes 
the advent of Siegfried. He, 
instead of coming (like Sigurd) 
alone and as a stranger, has 
been attracted by the fame of 
Kriemhild’s beauty, and aspires to 
win her hand; he is attended by 
a retinue of knights splendidly 
equipped, and is at once recognised 
by Hagan, one of Gunther’s chief 
warriors (to whom is assigned a 
leading part in the story), who in- 
forms the princes of his antecedents. 
Concealing his real errand, Siegfried 
avows that his purpose is to make 
trial of Gunther’s reported prowess, 
and. proposes a passage of arms to 
decide the question of feudal su- 
premacy between them. Finding 
that Gunther shows no inclination to 
accept this offer, although urged 
to do so by Hagan and other war- 
riors, Siegfried yields to a courteous 
invitation of the princes that he and 
his comrades shall become their 
guests. Fora year he remains at 


Court without obtaining sight of 
Kriemhild, who keeps in her bower, 
from whence, however, she has 
means of observing him, and is at- 
mien and 


tracted by his noble 
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superiority to all competitors in 
manly exercises. At his instance a 
threat of invasion by the Kings of 
Saxony and Denmark is set at 
nought by the Burgundians who, 
under his leadership, carry the 
war into the hostile countries so 
effectually that both armies are 
routed and their kings taken 
prisoners. At the festival given in 
honour of this victory, he first 
meets Kriemhild, and they become 
mutually enamoured, but he finds 
no opportunity of declaring his 
passion. This offers when Gunther 
announces an intention of wooing 
for his own wife Queen Brunhild, of 
Issland. No ring of flame sur- 
rounds this redoubtable Amazon ; 
but her hand is only to be gained 
by one who can surpass her in the 
feats of hurling a javelin, pitching a 
stone and running behind it to the 
mark. A wooer, in default of 
success, being doomed to lose his 
head, Siegfried (who has some 
previous knowledge of Brunhild) at- 
tempts to dissuade Gunther from the 
enterprise, but in vain; and, on being 
pressed to aid him in it, promises to 
do so on condition of obtaining as 
his reward the hand of Kriemhild. 
Accompanied by two knights and 
Siegfried (who takes with him his 
cloud-cloak), Gunther embarks for 
Issland. On arriving in sight of 
the castle Siegfried advises that 
Gunther and he shall assume to be 
master and man. He points out 
Brunhild from a distance, and is 
recognised by her; but, beyond these 
vague signs of a previous acquaint- 
ance, there is nothing in the Teu- 
tonic version that implies any 
reference to the antecedent love- 
passages which form the central 
feature of the Scandinavian story. 
She at first supposes that he comes 
to woo her for himself; but, on his 
announcing that he sues in the 
name of his master, she prescribes 
the conditions of the contest. Fully 
armed, she wields an enormous 
golden buckler, under the weight of 
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which four chamberlains stagger, 
and an iron javelin that three are 
needed to lift; while Gunther is 
armed with ordinary weapons. He 
gives himself up for lost until re- 
assured by Siegfried, who, under 
cover of the cloud-cloak, stands un- 
seen by his side, and really bears 
the arms which he appears to grasp. 
The cast of Brunhild’s javelin 
pierces Siegfried’s buckler and makes 
him reel; but he returns the blow 
with such force as to hurl her to 
the ground. She then pitches toa 
distance of twelve fathoms a stone 
which it requires as many knights 
to carry, and darts after it to the 
goal; but Siegfried casts the stone 
yet further, and outstrips her in the 
race, bearing along with him Gun- 
ther by whom both feats are ap- 
parently achieved. Brunhild then 
acknowledges her defeat and invites 
the king to her castle, where she 
plights her troth to him. 

The large retinue which she sum- 
mons in honour of the occasion hay- 
ing excited the fears of his knights, 
Siegfried, who resumes the position 
of liegeman, undertakes to fetch 
a band of his own Nibelungers for 
defence in case of treachery. Arriv- 
ing, after a long journey by sea and 
land, at his conquered province, he, 
without announcing himself, assails 
the gate of the castle in which his 
treasure is guarded, and masters the 
giant and dwarf left in charge when 
they resist his entrance. Mustering 
his retainers, he returns with them 
to Issland, whence Brunhild and 
Gunther soon take their departure 
for Worms, where the marriage is 
to be celebrated. Siegfried, still in 
the character of liegeman, precedes 
them to arrange for the bride’s re- 
ception. The Burgundians give 
her a gracious welcome, Kriemhild 
(unlike Gudrun in the like circum- 
stances) being foremost in affec- 
tionate greetings; and, Siegfried 
having claimed from Gunther the 
promise of his sister’s hand, the 
double bridal is forthwith prepared. 
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Burgundy being represented in the 
epic as a Christian land, a descrip- 
tion of the religious ceremony might 
have been expected to precede that 
of the banquet and the wedding-night 
scenes which immediately follow it. 
A lacuna in the MS. at this point 
might account for the omission; but 
more probably there is an indication 
here of the changes which the myth 
has undergone at various periods, 
this being an instance of the imper- 
fect blending of the Odinic with 
the Christian version. At the ban- 
quet Brunhild takes umbrage at 
seeing Kriemhild, Gunther’s sister, 
seated beside Siegfried, whom she 
only knows as his vassal. Her hus- 
band tries to pacify her by the as- 
surance that they are well mated, 
and promises a fuller explanation 
hereafter, but she refuses to lie by 
his side until this is given. At night 
she repels his caresses with fury ; 
and, on his attempting coercion, she 
forcibly ties his hands and feet with 
her girdle, and hangs him thereby 
toa nail, whence she only consents 
to release him at daybreak on his 
promise of submitting to her plea- 
sure. At the religious ceremony 
which the two kings and their 
brides attend next morning, 
Gunther’s gloom attracts the notice 
of Siegfried, who, on learning the 
cause, undertakes to help him. 
When the two couples retire for the 
night, Siegfried, putting on his 
cloud-cloak, disappears from Kriem- 
hild’s side, and, unseen, joins 
Gunther and Brunhild. Adopting 
the same tactics of personation that 
deceived, and putting forth the 
same power that vanquished her 
before, he succeeds, after a desperate 
struggle, in depriving her of the 
girdle in which her real force has 
resided, and then leaves her, un- 
wronged and passive, in the arms 
of Gunther. The girdle and a ring 
from her finger, which he bears off 
in token of his victory, he subse- 
quently gives to Kriemhild when he 
tells her the story. He and his 
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bride soon afterwards take their 
departure for Netherland, the lat- 
ter having previously claimed her 
share of the family inheritance and 
vassals. Hagan’s refusal on this 
occasion to transfer his allegiance 
from his Burgundian suzerain affords 
the first indication of the animosity 
he subsequently displays towards 
Siegfried and Kriemhild. A year 
passes, during which Brunhild is 
continually chafing at the recollec- 
tion of her sister’s equality, although 
wedded to her husband’s feudal 
tenant. At last, under pretext of 
desiring a family reunion, she in- 
duces Gunther to invite them to 
Burgundy. They and Siegmund, 
who is included in the invitation, 
accept it without misgiving, and 
are hospitably received. Ere long, 
Brunhild’s intention to insist on 
Siegfried’s rendering homage to 
Gunther, so that she may have the 
satisfaction of humiliating Kriem- 
hild, is precipitated by the latter’s 
rashness, who vaunts her husband’s 
supericrity to her brother. This 
provocation calling forth Brunhild’s 
rejoinder that he is only a vassal, 
Kriemhild angrily denies it, and 
declares that she will assert 
her precedence at the earliest 
opportunity. This offers when they 
meet next morning at the minster- 
door ; and, on being resisted in the 
attempt, she blurts out before their 
attendant ladies the story of Brun- 
hild’s wedding-night, maliciously 
colouring it so as to imply that her 
virginity had been yielded to 
Siegfried, and adducing in proof 
the girdle and the ring which he 
had carried away. Furious at the 
charge, Brunhild complains to 
Gunther, who summons Siegfried 
and demands an explanation. He 
promptly disavows on oath the act 
imputed to him by his wife’s slan- 
derous language, for which he pro- 
mises to punish her by a severe 
beating, and keeps his word. 
Brunhild, however, still remains 
unpacified; and her grief coming 
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to the knowledge of Hagan, who 
is already ill-disposed to Siegfried, 
he vows to avenge her quarrel. In 
council with his fellow-knights he 
stirs up their smouldering jealousy 
of the foreigner’s superior prowess ; 
and, though Gernot and Giselher 
oppose his advice, he obtains suffi- 
cient support to persuade Gunther 
into consenting to Siegfried’s death. 
The difficulty of effecting it is 
that the hero is invulnerable, save 
in a particular but unknown part 
of his body. To ascertain which 
this is, Hagan devises a plot. Cer- 
tain confederatesaresent to Gunther, 
as heralds from his ancient foes of 
Saxony and Denmark, to announce 
an approaching invasion. Siegfried, 
by whom their former attack had 
been repelled, again offers his aid, 
which is joyfully accepted, and he 
prepares tor the expedition. On 
the eve of his departure, Hagan, 
who is to accompany him, takes 
leave of Kriemhild, and, affecting 
the deepest anxiety to protect her 
husband from the chance of injury, 
induces her to reveal the secret that 
a linden-leaf had dropped between 
his shoulders while he was bathing 
in the dragon’s blood, and pre- 
vented its magic property from ex- 
tending to the place so covered. 
This place she agrees to indicate 
by sewivg a small crosslet on his 
vesture,so that Hagan may know 
where he needs protecting. Having 
accomplished his object, the traitor 
returns to Gunther, and advises 
that the proposed expedition should 
be put off, and a hunting party 
substituted, at which the murder 
will be more easily effected. He 
then departs with Siegfried; but, 
soon after starting, they are met by 
pretended Saxon envoys bearing a 
friendly message. On their return 
Gunther proposes a hunt in the 
Odenwald; and they set forth, 
Siegfried being vainly dissuaded by 
Kriemhild, who has had an ominous 
dream. The plot for his murder, 
having been devised by Gunther 
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and Hagan, is assented to by all 
the party; Gernot and Giselher, 
although they refrain from join- 
ing it, giving no warning to the 
victim. At the close of a spirited 
chase after such ‘big game’ as 
lions, bears, sure-oxen, and boars, 
in which Siegfried as usual carries 
off the honours, the party sit down 
to feast; but, the wine-sumpters 
having miscarried by Hagan’s con- 
trivance, they are obliged to quench 
their thirst at an adjoining brook, 
On the way Hagan proposes a 
running-match. Siegfried outstrips 
the rest, and, having laid aside 
his weapons, is in the act of kneel- 
ing to drink, when Hagan, from be- 
hind, seizes his spear and pierces 
him in the spot marked by the 
crosslet. He rises, and hurls his 
buckler with force enough to stun 
the flying Hagan, and then falls 
exhausted. After a few words 
of reproach to Gunther for his 
treachery, and an appeal to his 
sense of brotherhood on behalf of 
Kriemhild, the herodies. His mur- 
derers concoct a story that he has 
been slain by robbers; but, when 
his corpse is brought back at night, 
Hagan, with reckless cruelty, lays 
it on the threshold of Kriemhild’s 
chamber, where she finds it on 
awaking, and swoons at the sight. 
On reviving, she remembers her 
quarrel with Brunhild, and the secret 
she had confided to Hagan, whose 
hand she recognises in the murder. 
Siegmund and his Nibelungers, for 
whom she sends, would fain avenge 
it on the spot, but she dissuades 
them from coping with Gunther's 
superior force. When the corpse 
is borne in procession to the min- 
ster, the king and Hagan make a 
solemn disavowal of the crime; but 
the wounds bleed afresh, and disclose 
their guilt. Uta, Gernot, and 
Giselher unite in mourning for 
Siegfried and consoling Kriemhild, 
but no part is assigned to Brun- 
hild either as triumphing over 
her rival, or as clearing herself of 
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the murder; and, after a single 
reference to her apathy, her name 
disappears from the story. 

The masses offered for the hero’s 
soul occupy three days, during 
which Kriemhild lies almost insen- 
sible from grief. Though urged by 
Siegmund to return with him to 
Netherland, where she has left her 
infant son, she is persuaded by 
Uta and Giselher, who assure her 
of protection, to remain in Bur- 
gundy. For three years she con- 
tinues mourning in seclusion and 
refuses to pardon her husband’s 
murderers, but eventually consents 
to become reconciled to Gunther. 
For Hagan her hatred is still 
avowed, and he boldly reciprocates 
it, Her lavish distribution among 
her retainers of the Nibelung trea- 
sure, which was her marriage-morn- 
ing gift, having excited his avarice 
and alarm, he seizes her keys, and, 
in spite of opposition, carries it off 
and throws it into the Rhine. His 
connection with the king, from 
whom he extracts a half concession 
to this act of violence, secures him 
from punishment, but Kriemhild’s 
thirst of vengeance waxes only 
fiercer by delay. How she suc- 
ceeds in satisfying it, is told in 
the remainder (more than half) of 
the epic ; but the narrative may be 
much curtailed. A proposal of mar- 
riage is made to her by Etzel, the 
heathen King of Hungary, which 
her family, contrary to the advice 
of Hagan, approve and press her to 
accept. In her reluctant consent 
she is partly influenced by the 
report which Etzel’s envoy, the 
worthy Margrave Rudeger, gives of 
his master’s virtues, but is mainly 
actuated by the hope of avenging her 
loss, and retrieving her fortune. Of 
this object she never loses sight 
during the seven years succeeding 
her marriage. Etzel, who is repre- 
sented as a devoted husband and 
exemplary king, readily assents to 
her wish that her relations should 
be invited on.a visit, and a pressing 
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message is accordingly sent to them. 
Relying on her forgiveness, and 
urged by his brothers to accept the 
invitation, Gunther agrees; but at 
the instance of Hagan, who suspects 
treachery, summons three thousand 
knights to accompany him. Hagan, 
resenting an imputation of per- 
sonal cowardice, lays aside his 
hesitation to join the party, and 
brings with him two redoubtable 
warriors, Sir Dankwart and the 
minstrel knight, Folker. The jour- 
ney to Vienna, where Etzel holds his 
Court, is described at great length ; 
but its incidents are all episodical, 
and evidently belong to a legendary 
collection which has been tacked 
on to the original myth. The ex- 
ploits of the Burgundian heroes, 
Hagan, Dankwart, and Folker, on 
the one hand, are matched by corre- 
sponding acts of valour and gene- 
rosity attributed to the Bava- 
rians, Gelfrat and Elsy, and the 
Austrians, Eckewart and Rudeger, 
on the other. The hospitality 
shown by the last-named to his 
Burgundian guests is especially 
commemorated ; and the readiness 
with which, at the close of their 
visit, he consents to Giselher’s pro- 
posal for his daughter’s hand, is 
contrasted with the reluctance he 
subsequently displays to adopt a 
hostile attitude under the stress 
of feudal obligation. 

Arrived at Vienna, the Burgun- 
dians are forewarned of Kriemhild’s 
animosity by Sir Dietrich, of Bern, 
one of Etzel’s chief retainers; but 
all disregard the warning, save 
Hagan. Her greeting is ostensibly 
affectionate to all but him, whom 
she taxes, at their first interview, 
with the theft of her Nibelung trea- 
sures, and with Siegfried’s murder. 
Both these charges he frankly ad- 
mits to be true, but defies with con- 
tempt her power to avenge them. 
Etzel, who knows nothing of his 
queen’s intention, heartily welcomes 
his guests. After their reception 
they retire to a spacious hall, where 
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all sleep but Hagan and Folker, 
who agree to watch, and thereby 
ward off a night attack which has 
been planned by Kriemhild. Foiled 
in this and other attempts of the 
kind, she loses no opportunity of 
arousing in the breasts of her 
heathen warriors a jealousy of the 
Christians’ prowess. It breaks out 
on the occasion of a tournament, at 
which the ostentatious bearing of a 
Hunnish knight provokes Folker 
into slaying him. His friends rise 
fiercely in arms; and though Etzel 
for a time restrains them, and in- 
vites all present to a banquet in the 
hope of quenching strife, the flame 
is so fanned by Kriemhild that it 
passes beyond his control. A knight, 
whom she incites to champion her, 
defies Dankwart, who cuts him down 
at a blow ; and henceforward blood 
is avenged by blood, till the hall 
becomes a field of carnage. Rude- 


ger and Dietrich, whose sympathies 
are with the Christian knights, 
withdraw their followers at an early 


stage of the conflict, leaving the 
Huns to maintain their own quarrel. 
Shut within the walls of the hall, 
the Burgundians are represented as 
defending themselves with such 
vigour as to slay a thousand for 
every ten they lose; Hagan, Dank- 
wart, and Folker (whose long broad- 
sword is playfully called his fiddle- 
bow) performing marvellous feats 
of strength and truculence. Gun- 
ther and his brothers at first make a 
feeble effort to stay the tide ; but are 
soon swept into it, and fight des- 
perately in defence of their men. 
Etzel, on his side, has used every 
endeavour to keep the peace and 
fulfil his obligations as host, until 
Hagan’s savage murder of his in- 
fant son Ortlieb (who had been 
carried in to witness the banquet) 
turns all his kindliness into gall, 
and henceforth he takes part with 
Kriemhild in her ferocious schemes 
of vengeance. Champion after 
champion, and troop by troop, are 
sent forth against the imprisoned 
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Burgundians, who, without suffering 
much loss, repel or slaughter all 
their assailants, until (as in the 
Scandinavian version) they are 
obliged to clear a space for fighting 
by throwing the dead and dying 
from the windows. An offer of re. 
lease made to them by Kriemhild if 
they will surrender Hagan is re. 
jected indignantly, and she then 
gives orders to set the hall on fire. 
Being a vaulted building, the roof 
remains unburnt, and they ward off 
with their shields the embers falling 
from the windows. Though tor. 
tured with thirst, they quench it 
with draughts of blood from the 
warm bodies of the slain, which has 
the further effect of recruiting their 
energies ; and when the flames die 
out in the morning, six hundred of 
the besieged are still unscathed. In 
despair at this failure Kriemhild 
and Etzel turn to Rudeger, and by 
dint of arguments and entreaties 
succeed in persuading him that his 
feudal obligations to aid them are 
paramount to any bonds of sym- 
pathy. In vain he offers to sur- 
render his fiefs rather than take 
arms against the affianced husband of 
his daughter. The duty is forced on 
him; but, in confronting the Burgun- 
dians, he manifests his reluctance so 
frankly that neither Hagan, Folker, 
nor Giselher will encounter him. 
Gunther and Gernot are less punc- 
tilious; and the latter challenges him 
to a single combat, in which both 
fall. The news of Rudeger’s death 
is carried to Sir Dietrich, who had 
shared his sympathies and retire- 
ment. One of his knights, whom 
he sends to enquire the truth and 
bring back his friend's body, is 
joined by others, but all have strict 
orders to keep neutral. Their 
patience is, however, put to too 
severe a test by the taunts of Folker 
and Hagan, and they are soon em- 
broiled in the fray. The Burgun- 
dians are now matched with 
Christians like themselves, and 
champions of established renown. 
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One of the Bernese knights, the 
veteran Sir Hildebrand, slays Fol- 
ker; another slays Dankwart, and a 
third engages in single combat with 
Giselher, wherein both are slain. 
At last, of the Burgundians Gunther 
and Hagan alone survive, while all 
the Bernese lie dead but Sir Hilde- 
brand, who carries the tidings to 
Dietrich. In mingled grief and 
anger he arms himself, and hastens 
to the hall. To his offer of safe 
conduct to Burgundy if they will 
yield themselves his prisoners, 
Gunther and Hagan return a defiant 
refusal ; and the final encounter of 
this protracted contest ensues, in 
which Dietrich’s dexterous fence 
proves superior to that of his ex- 
hausted antagonists, whom he 
severally overcomes, and brings 
captive to Kriemhild. She consigns 
each to a dungeon ; but, in the hope 
of recovering her treasure, offers 
Hagan his life if he will disclose its 
hiding-place. This he refuses to do 
on the plea of having taken an oath 
of secrecy during his lord’s life. 
She forthwith orders Guuther’s head 
to be struck off, and brings it to 
Hagan. He fiercely retorts that the 
secret is now known to none but 
God and himself, and shall never be 
revealed to her; upon which she 
unsheathes the sword which he had 
taken from Siegfried after the mur- 
der, and shears off his head. The 
act so exasperates Sir Hildebrand, 
as an impartial admirer of Hagan’s 
prowess, that he inflicts summary 
vengeance by hewing her in pieces 
with his sword. And with this 
rough attempt to rectify the balance 
of poetical justice the tragic story 
ends. 

The extent to which a study of 
the Nibelungenlied has influenced 
Mr. Morris’s presentment of the 
myth is almost confined, as will be 
seen, to the assimilation of Gudrun’s 
motives to those of Kriemhild. 
Save in this instance his portraiture 
is obviously borrowed from that of 
the Volsunga Saga. A far more 
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detailed comparison might be made 
between the two versions than we 
have had space enough to attempt; 
but the reader who has followed us 
thus far will probably have no diffi- 
culty in judging of their respective 
merits. Notwithstanding the ver- 
dicts of F. Von Schlegel, Lachmann, 
and other German critics in favour 
of the Nibelungenlied, we have little 
doubt that Englishmen generally 
will approve Mr. Morris’s implied 
preference of the Volsunga Saga for 
the groundwork of his composition. 
In the qualities which are pre- 
eminently requisite for the selection 
of an epical theme—singleness of 
aim, simplicity of motive, severe 
dignity, and profound pathos—the 
Saga version appears to us incom- 
parably superior. The structural 
defects of the Teutonic version are 
doubtless in a measure due to the 
interweaving of later legend with 
the ancient mythical fabric; but, 
taking the story as it stands, its 
fitness for artistic treatment is 
fatally marred by them. The com- 
plete disappearance of Brunhild 
from the stage, whereon she has 
played so important a part, just at 
the occurrence of the crisis she has 
precipitated, and which determines 
the fate of all her fellow-actors, 
would alone suffice to demonstrate 
the compiler’s clumsy workman- 
ship. In the Saga, on the other 
hand, the significance of her figure 
is held steadily in view, and the 
outlines of her character are con- 
sistently in keeping from first to 
last. Etzel, again, who should be 
conspicuous in scenes one-half of 
which are laid at his Court, is deli- 
neated far less clearly than Atli, 
who occupies @ much stnaller space 
in the Saga-man’s narrative. Asan 
heroic personage, Siegfried will bear 
no comparison with Sigurd, his 
character being flawed by that pro- 
pensity to bully and swagger still 
too common among his North Ger- 
man countrymen. Kriemhild, while 
to the full as savage and wily as 
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Gudrun, is stirred by ignobler im- 
pulses, and displays less dignity of 
endurance. It is some compensa- 
tion that the minor characters in 
the Nibelungenlied are more indi- 
vidualised than their Scandinavian 
counterparts—Gunther than Gun- 
nar, Giselher than Guttorm, and 
Hagan than Hogni. Hagan’s per- 
sonality is especially recognisable by 
the grim humour which tinges so 
many of the words and acts as- 
cribed to him. Rudeger, whose 
introduction is due to the admix- 
ture of later legend already noted, 
is so interesting a figure in himself 
as to make us indifferent to the 
question whether the story would 
or would not have been more sym- 
metrical without him. The Austrian 
compiler deserves eternal gratitude 
for having selected from the heroes 
of popular tradition so fine a type 
of Christian chivalry.?2 Of the at- 
tempts which have been made by 
some critics to identify the leading 
characters of the epic with histori- 
cal personages of the fifth and sixth 
centuries after Christ, this is not 
the place to speak. Readers inter- 
ested in the subject will find it 
sufficiently enlarged upon in the 
excellent preface and notes which 
redeem Mr. Lettsom’s uncouth 
and scarcely readable translation.® 
Whatever importance may still be 
attached to speculations of this 
kind in Germany, we doubt if 
English critics will pay much more 
heed to them than to the obsolete 
efforts of Fourmont and Bryant 
to identify Rebecca with Juno and 
Tubalcain with Vulcan. 

Mr. Morris has happily left his 
work clear from all the incrust- 
ations which have accreted round 
the primitive mythical nucleus. 
He has conceded somewhat, indeed, 
to the recent school of mythologists 
who, on the strength of certain 
etymological evidence, have fitted 
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this and every other love-story of 
Aryan origin with a ‘solar’ or 
‘ cosmical’ interpretation. The con- 
cession is so contrived, however, as 
not to spoil his narrative for un- 
learned readers. The description 
given of the situation of the Niblung 
city (pp. 194-5), the references 
made to its inhabitants as the 
‘cloudy people,’ the stress laid upon 
the ruddiness of Sigurd’s rings, 
the brightness of his countenance, 
and the rectitude of his govern. 
ment, are intelligible enough to 
those acquainted with the theory, 
and who care to look for under. 
meanings, but will be accepted as 
merely imaginative detail by those 
to whom the real interest of the 
poem lies in the springs of psycho- 
logical motive and dramatic play 
of character, with which none of 
this allegorical machinery need in- 
terfere. 

Apart from the interest thus ex- 
cited, the work does not offer any 
striking features of poetic attraction. 
While marked by the evidences of 
artistic skill already noted, its ob- 
vions shortcomings in other respects 
are likely to impair its chances of 
immediate or permanent popularity. 
Its inordinate length alone will 
deter some readers even on the 
threshold; and the diffuseness of 
style which has now, we fear, be- 
come habitual with Mr. Morris, 
will probably weary others before 
they reach the end. The diction, 
however appropriate, is almost 
pedantically close in imitation to 
its model, the identical similes and 
metaphors employed by the Saga- 
man being often reproduced with 
some rhetorical amplification. Pas- 
sages of novel and pictorial descrip- 
tion are frequent, but the prevail- 
ing tenor of the narrative sel- 
dom rises above mediocrity ; and 
beyond an occasionally nervous or 
graceful phrase, and a line or two 


2 F. von Schlegel’s AEsthetic and Miscellaneous Works: Ox the Poetry of the North. 


3 Second edition. Williams & Norgate. 
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exceptionally musical, the memory 
finds little to carry away, and the 
ear still less to haunt it. The 
ballad metre, although relieved now 
and then by skilful modulation, is 
unavoidably monotonous in so pro- 
longed a succession of couplets. 
The verbal archaisms are not, 
perhaps, in excess, considering the 
poet’s proclivities and the special 
character of his subject, but, to our 
thinking, are distinctly tiresome. 
The few passages in ‘ Sigurd’ that 
we remember and enjoy are just 
those which have a faint soupgon 
of modernness in their tone; such, 
for example, as the fine prophecy 
of Sigmund’s career, put into the 
mouth of Signy, which embodies a 
uobler ideal than any expression of 
Scandinavian sentiment with which 
we are acquainted ; 


Fresh shall thy memory be, and thine eyes, 
like mine, shall gaze 

On the day unborn in the darkness, the last 
of all earthly days— 

The last of the days of battle, when the 
host of the Gods is arrayed, 

And there is an end for ever of all who 
were once afraid. 
There, as thou drawest thy sword, thou 
shalt think of the days that. were, 
And the foul shall still seem foul, and the 
fair shall still seem fair; 

But thy wit shall then be awakened, and 
thou shalt know indeed 

Why the brave man’s spear is broken, and 
his war-shield fails at need ; 

Why the loving is unbelovéd ; why the just 
man falls from his state; 

Why the liar gains ina day what the sooth- 
fast strives for late. 

Yea, and thy deeds shalt thou know, and 
great shall thy gladness be ; 

As a picture all of gold thy life-days shalt 
thou see, 

And know that thou, too, wert a God to 
abide through the hurry and haste ; 

A God in the golden hall, a God on the 
rain-swept waste ; 

A God in the battle triumphant—a God on 
the heap of the slain, 

And thine hope shall arise and blossom, 
and thy love shall be quickened again. 


Pp. 28-9. 


But the traces here and elsewhere 
ofany anachronism in thoughtorfeel- 
ing are so minute as to be well-nigh 
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indistinguishable, the whole texture 
of the poem being steeped to satu- 
ration in the atmosphere of Odinism. 
This faithfulness of archaic tone 
constitutes at once its strength and 
weakness. If so fierce and repulsive 
a story could be made acceptable to 
an English audience, it should be 
by the telling of such an accurate 
and deft narrator as Mr. Morris. 
No artist cau possibly identify 
himself more ciosely with the spirit 
of the age and the temper of the 
actors he undertakes to depict; 
but the greater the truth of his 
representation, the less his likeli- 
hood of success. Certain character- 
istics of that spirit and temper are, 
no doubt, permanently and univer- 
sally exemplary. Unrepining obedi- 
ence to the inflexible, and steadfast 
trust in the wise ordinances of the 
Highest Power, endurance of pain 
and contempt of death, are noble 
and inspiriting virtues for all time. 
But, in some vital and essential 
elements, publicand private morality 
has undergone a complete and, it 
may be believed, a lasting change. 
One need not seek far for proof of 
it. This story is a prolonged illus- 
tration of the predominance of 
revenge above every other motive 
of human action—of the practical 
working of a social system based 
upon the fundamental principle that 
wrong must be requited by wrong. 
Handed down from father to child, 
generation by generation, the me- 
mory of a mortal offence done to 
a Scandinavian family or tribe was 
tenaciously and persistently che- 
rished until the debt of death had 
been exacted to the uttermost. In 
their thirst for blood-vengeance the 
women were, if possible, more keen 
and relentless than the men. 
Maidenly shame, wifely duty, 
motherly instinct, and sisterly affec- 
tion must alike give way before the 
imperious necessity of expiation. The 
annals and literature of Norway and 
Iceland attest how rigorously this 
theory of life was carried into 
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practice, and supply chapter and 
verse for many a trait of manners 
illustrated in the fiction before us. 
Whether the change which the 
social system of the Gothic races 
has undergone be due to the super- 
session of Odinism by a religious 
creed and moral code of which love 
and forgiveness are fundamental 
principles, or to some other cause, 
may be matter for dispute; but no 
one disputes that the change exists. 
If there be one point upon which, 
in this age of discordant opinion 
and unsettled belief, moralists of 
all schools — Christian, Positivist, 
and Agnostic—are found to agree, 
it is in accepting love as the noblest, 
and denouncing revenge as the 
meanest, of human motives. And, 
to say nothing of the prevalence of 
just and humane laws which are the 
best expression of public conscience, 
it is unquestionable that, in their 
dealings with one another, the 
majority of cultivated men and 
women, whatever be their creed, 
act up to a standard of self-restraint 
and forbearance that approximates 
not very remotely to the Christian 
ideal. A poem, therefore, which, 
like ‘ Sigurd,’ reflects, with hard, 
uncompromising realism, an obso- 
lete code of ethics, and a barbarous 
condition of society, finds itself ir- 
reconcilably at discord with the key 
of nineteenth-century feeling. De- 
prived of its strongest claim to in- 
terest, a sympathetic response in 
the moral and religious sentiment 
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of its readers, it can only appeal to 
the intellect as a work of art, or as 
a more or less successful attempt at 
antiquarian restoration. It may be 
admired and applauded by the 
lettered few; but it will not be taken 
to the nation’s heart, nor its lan. 
guage incorporated in the common 
speech. The greatest poets of our 
time who have been fascinated by 
the attraction of similar themes, 
have perceived their unfitness for 
realistic treatment, and that the 
only practicable method of inspiring 
interest in them is by some allegoris. 
ing or spiritualising process of ad- 
justment to the modern standpoint. 
To preserve the external verisimili- 
tude of the symbol while changing 
its inner meaning, and bringing this 
into harmony with a new sphere of 
thought, is the special function of 
the artist. Age after age, as our race 
grows, and modifications take place 
in its religious, moral, and social 
systems, the myths and legends 
upon which its youth has been 
nursed can thus be accommodated 
to the current order of belief, and 
their dry bones be made to live. 
The opportunity of employing a 
great racial, pre-historic myth as a 
potent engine of modern ideas is 
one that might have tempted a less 
ambitious poet than Mr. Morris. 
His artistic aims are, however, 
different from these, and he has 
chosen not to avail himself of the 
occasion. 
Henry G. Hew err. 
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HE condition of the South 
American Continent, taken as 

a whole, is not a satisfactory one, 
whatever way we view it. Politi- 
cally it is split up into a number of 
separate States, few of which possess 
any real political vitality, and nearly 
all of which are too poor to obtain 
any stable position as_ traders 
amongst the nations of the world. 
The same dominance of the soldiery 
which has nearly destroyed Old 
Spain has helped to prevent hitherto 
the development of most of those 
offshoots from her which form the 
States of Central and South Ame- 
rica. There is, to all appearance, 
an absence of the capacity for 
creating solidly based civil institu- 
tions in the Spanish race; and 
although these Spanish colonies 


have all thrown off the yoke of the 
mother-country, they have made 
next to no progress in the art of 


self-government. Not one of them 
all can show an orderly, well-knit 
system of authority, such as Pres- 
cott, for instance, says—no doubt, 
with exaggeration—the Incas of Peru 
or the Aztecs of Mexico possessed. 
The Spaniard of America is civilly 
a degraded being, through the 
superstitions which have so long 
moulded the quality of his mind, 
and the mixed races and natives 
whom he has called into being or 
subdued, have never risen to the 
position of the peaceful, order- 
loving citizens of free States. 
Therefore we find continual wars 
going on, brigandage and murder 
rife, in even the most promising of 
the States, and an absence of any 
progress worthy of the namein every 
Spanish Republic saveone. Public 
offices are filled through corruption, 
and integrity and fair dealing are 
qualities almost unknown. When 


MEXICO AND BRAZIL. 


contrasted with the United States, 
the utter backwardness of all South 
American States comes with start- 
ling force onthe mind of the political 
student. The very beginnings of life 
which society evinces there serve but 
to suggest, as it were, the corrup- 
tion which makes one almost de- 
spair of these States ever developing 
into healthy political organisations. 
Chili alone amongst the Spanish 
States of South America has made 
real progress in the art of self. 
government, and has been blessed 
with internal peace for a generation. 
Amongstthe restthe Argentine Con- 
federation, Peru, and Mexico stand 
prominently forward as communities 
of whom much has been expected, 
but which have yet performed little. 
The Argentine Confederation had a 
war on the occasion of the election 
of the last President, and has had 
more than one civil disturbance 
since. The Government is too weak 
either to repress the soldiery or to 
prevent crime, and its outlying pro- 
vinces are subjected to a terrorism 
from bands of ruffians which at 
times threatens to depopulate the 
country. What progress and en- 
lightenment the Republic has is due 
mainly to the influence of people 
of other than Spanish nationality— 
English, German, Italian—and if 
these cannot get and maintain the 
upper hand, revolutions, bloodshed, 
possibly dismemberment, attend 
the future of this State. More dis- 
heartening still, perhaps, is the con- 
dition of Pern, where the Spaniard 
has more exclusive possession of the 
destinies of the country, and wastes 
its wealth to the top of his bent. To 
find another orderly government we 
have to leave Spanish possessions 
altogether, and betake ourselves to 
the vast Portuguese Empire of Brazil, 
12 
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which under the old reigning house 
of Portugal has attained to a certain 
importance and order. Pooras this 
may be, compared with the higher 
civilisations of the old world, it never- 
theless places Brazil first amongst 
the States of South America. 

Of the petty States of the north 
lying between that Empire and 
Mexico I need hardly speak. They 
are all insignificant in every sense 
of the term. At the present time 
the United States of Colombia are 
enjoying one of their many civil 
wars, and the scattered communities 
of Ecuador, Guatemala, Costa Rica, 
Bolivia, and the like are both politi- 
cally and commercially too insignifi- 
cant to demand much notice here. 
Most of them have interest for the 
English reader only because they 
have contrived to get deeply into 
our debt. Having spent all that they 
could wring from the land or the 
natives in the countries to which as 
robbers they had gone, the Spanish 
settlers in these latter days took up 
the brilliant idea of plundering the 
English, and succeeded in a way 
that must have gone beyond their 
expectations. Hardly any of these 
small States do a steady trade with 
England, and their short flush of 
gold, with its accompanying burst 
of importation, has passed away, 
leaving them poorer and more 
wretched than before. Colombia 
has a considerable overland trade by 
the Isthmus of Panama, but it hardly 
benefits the Republic, and its own 
internal trade is extremely insigni- 
ficant. More than one attempt has 
been made to establish an industry 
such as sugar growing and manu- 
facture, but with the most indiffer- 
ent success. Militarism and priestly 
superstition are the bane of all civil 
life, the malarious social exhala- 
tions which blight every enterprise. 
It would be waste of time to discuss 
at any length the fortunes and possi- 
ble futures of these pettier States at 
present, even had we the materials. 
Possibly some day a brighter era 
may dawn on them, and the conflicts 
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and jealousies give way to order and 
good fellowship, industry and peace ; 
but that day’s dawning is not yet 
visible. I shall, therefore, only give 
a few general figures regarding the 
trade of South and Central Ame- 
rica, with a view to bring out more 
strikingly the contrast between these 
regions and the northern half of the 
Continent, and then pass on to the 
larger States indicated at the head 
of this paper. 

Exact statistics are not, of course, 
obtainable, but, putting together 
such as we have, the total export 
and import trade of all the Spanish 
States and Brazil together cannot 
have exceeded 115,000,000/. at the 
most inflated period of their trade, 
and last year did not probably 
exceed 106,000,000/., including the 
movements of bullion. This is just 
about the amount of the imports of 
merchandise alone into the United 
States in 1875, and the total trade 
of the States and Canada together 
last year exceeded that of Central 
and South America by from at least 
150,000,000/. to 180,000,000/. I ex- 
clude, of course, British and Dutch 
Guiana from the estimate, as well as 
Cuba, and speak only of the Spanish 
and Portuguese States on the main- 
land. If we were to judge of this 
great difference between the trading 
capacity of the Auglo-Saxon and 
Iberian portions of the American 
Continent by the numbers of their 
respective populations, we should 
find little ground for altering the 
opinion which a mere contrast of 
the trade figures gives. In numbers 
alone Spanish and Portuguese 
America is almost as well off for in- 
habitants as the States and British 
America. In area and in quality of 
the soil, as wellas riches of mineral 
resources, the former is even more 
favoured than the latter; so that, 
by whatever standard we judge the 
position of the two, Spanish Ame- 
rica lies far behind. 

Generalities of this kind are, how- 
ever, little satisfactory so far as our 
purposes are concerned, and we must 
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look at several of the prominent 
States more closely if we are to 
form a sound opinion on their fu- 
ture. Population as between Saxon 
and Spaniard may be equal in num- 
bers but of totally divergent quali- 
ties, and mere trade figures may 
give but little indication of the true 
nature of the progress or absence 
of progress which marks the history 
of any one State. I will, therefore, 
now take up the leading States one 
by one, beginning with Mexico and 
going southward so as to take 
Brazil by the way. The review 
shall be as brief as possible. 

Mexico! is, perhaps, the finest ter- 
ritory inthe whole world. Exclu- 
ding the hot malarious lowlands by 
the gulf, the climate is generally ex- 
quisite, the soil surpassingly rich, 
and the mineral resources nearly 
inexhaustible and of the finest kind. 
This language seems like exaggera- 
tion, but it would be hard to ex- 
aggerate the excellences of Mexico 
in these respects. Had it been the 
fortune of Englishmen to possess 
that magnificent plateau, we should 
have prized it as the most precious of 
all our colonies. This favoured land 
has, however, fallen to the Spaniard, 
and how he has used it we shall not 
need long to tell. The Spanish idea 
of wealth is summed up in three 
words—gold, silver, and gems. No 
matter how fertile a territory might 
be which they conquered, it had no 
temptations for them but as a store 
of these; therefore the Spaniards 
never developed the lands they 
settled on. They overran them, ra- 
vaged them, ground the indigenous 
population down to the very dust, 
hunted for silver and gold as wild 
beasts hunt for prey; and then 
built churches to show how pious 
they were withal. I speak of the 
mass of Spanish colonisers, and of 
their general characteristics. The 
results of such behaviour have been 
madeabundantly manifest in Mexico, 
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where the soil has been neglected 
for the mine, till the population of the 
present day—only a sparsely sown 
8,000,000 to 9,000,000o—does not 
find half enough work to do, and 
can often only relieve the monotony 
of idleness by forming bands of rob- 
bers, or indulging in ‘ pronuncia- 
mientos’’ against the Government. 
After half a century of so-called in- 
dependence, Mexico is still a coun- 
try almost without government, so 
far as the outlying provinces are 
concerned, without settled trade, 
and as uncultivated, speaking gene- 
rally, as an Australian sheep-run. 
The present President of the coun- 
try, if such he can be called, won 
his seat at the sword’s point, and 
the ‘ordeal of battle’ has always 
been the chief test of fitness to rule 
inthis‘ Republic.’ Trade or industry, 
in such circumstances, Mexico can 
hardly have, and in spite of her mag- 
nificent soil and climate, almost her 
sole prominent article of export to 
this day is silver. The wealth of pre- 
cious metals which she has displayed 
for centuries has, in short, been one 
of her greatest curses. Next in im- 
portance to her silver is timber, and 
in recent years England alone has 
taken from 300,000/. to 400,000/. 
worth of mahogany from her ports. 
The ‘clearing’ which is essential to 
the true development of a courtry, 
just as judicious replanting may be 
to its continued fertility, is, how- 
ever, but beginning, and betokens 
little or no advance in the arts of 
peace. Were Mexico to devote her- 
self to sugar growing or to cotton, 
indigo, or tobacco planting, or were 
she even to come down to the com- 
mon-place business of growing corn, 
a few years might transform her 
territory into a land of peace and 
plenty ; her patient Indian popula- 
tion, the bearers of the national 
burdens in every sense, would be- 
come happy and contented farmers, 
and a bulwark would rise up against 





' Much of the information given in the text regarding Mexico has been communicated 
to me by my friend, Mr. J. W. Barclay, M.P., who visited the country last autumn. 
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revolutions and civil crimes, which 
not all the vile machinations of 
a repulsive priesthood could throw 
down; ships would frequent her 
ports, and, instead of being known in 
the markets of the world almost ex- 
clusively by her ‘ dollars,’ she would 
be as influential in international 
markets as the Southern States of 
the North American Union or Cali- 
fornia. What she is capable of, Cali- 
fornia, indeed,teaches us; and Texas 
and Colorado,of old possessions of the 
Spaniard, will in due time give the 
world the same lesson. Take Mexico 
out of the hand of the priest-ridden 
Spaniard and it will growrich. The 
country would be far better in the 
hands of the old Indian race, and 
the only earnest progressive reform- 
ing Presidentit ever had was a ‘full- 
blooded’ Indian—Benito Juarez, 
who died in 1872. To him, more 
than to any other, is due the partial 
emancipation of the people from the 
gross tyranny of the corrupt Span- 
ish priesthood. He it was, too, who 
stemmed the torrent of French inva- 
sion, when the clerical party, beaten 
at all points at home, got France and 
Spain, and, I am ashamed to say, En- 
gland, to interfere, and who seized 
the opportunity which the with- 
drawal of French troops gave him 
of reasserting the right of the Mexi- 
cans to govern themselves free from 
foreign domination. To Juarez, 
more than to any other man, the 


Mexicans owe the secularisation of 


the enormous properties of the 
Church and of education. He it was 
who decreed the abolition of nun- 
neries and monasteries, and who 
forbade the priests to wear distinc- 
tive garbs in public, and a genera- 
tion or two hence the fruits of 
his on the whole enlightened and 
vigorous reforming policy may be- 
come apparent. In all Spanish 
provinces priestcraft has played a 
part which it is no exaggeration to 
describe as diabolical, and if Juarez 
could but have abolished the priest 
in the minds of his ignorant fellow- 
countrymen as easily as he seized 
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the Church property, we should 
say that Mexico was on the high 
road to anew grandeur. But that 
he could not do. 

The most hopeful period of Mexi- 
can history has on the whole, how- 
ever, been the last decade. The 
default committed on her debt, in 
the beginning of 1867, effectually 
shut her out from the money mar- 
kets of Europe when so many of 
her neighbours came to gather the 
gold they could no longer find at 
home, and to make shipwreck of 
their good name. Isolated from 
the sympathy of every foreign na- 
tion save the United States, after 
the death of Maximilian—whom, 
by the way, Juarez had a good 
right to shoot—delivered from the 
curse of French occupation, and 
left entirely face to face with her 
difficulties, Mexico may be said in 
a sense to have progressed. Her 
inhabitants, left to themselves, have 
been able to legislate in a measure 
at peace, and civil liberty has been 
decreed to the echo. It would, 
however, be difficult to say what 
Mexico has actually and in sub- 
stance gained in these ten years. 
Property outside the capital is not 
much, if at all, more secure than 
before. Bands of armed robbers 
haunt the country, and private feuds 
lead to murders now as of old. 
The native Mexican, capable as he 
may be of great social improve- 
ment, if working under the guid- 
ance of apt masters of industry, 
has little or no opportunity of 
showing what is in him, and is con- 
tent, apparently, to shed his blood 
in the cause of any blatant Spanish 
bravado who chooses to take the 
field against the lawful Government. 
The Spaniards in the country are 
indeed, to all appearances, incapable 
of doing any good as improvers of 
the soil, and all its best commerce 
is in the hands of Germans and 
Englishmen. Jealous, greedy of 
gold, cruel and arbitrary, the Span- 
iards can wield only with effect the 
slaver’s lash in hounding the people 
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on to dig for precious ores. Every 
solid improvement of which Mexico 
can boast, in short, she so far owes 
to the enterprise of Teutons or Sax- 
ons. Her railways have been built 
mostly by an English company with 
English money ; her city improve- 
ments, where there are any, come 
from the same hands; and what 
manufactures she has flourish only 
when in foreign control. Nay, her 
very mines are passing away from 
the Spanish race, and becoming the 
property of Germans and English- 
men; and it is to the latter that 
she owes the economy and manage- 
ment of her mint as well as the best 
part of her banking. 

It is our habit to speak of Mexico 
as a homogeneous Republic, over the 
whole of which a president who 
holds Mexico city has no difficulty 
in extending his sway; and here 
also we make a grievous mistake. 
The provinces of Mexico hang very 
loosely together, as those of any 
country must do where the means 
of intercommunication are few and 
difficult, where provincial antipa- 
thies run strong, and where corrup- 
tion is so deeply ingrained in the 
official class. ‘The very demands 
of the tax-gatherer are enough to 
place province at enmity with pro- 
vince, and so little cohesion is there 
amongst the component parts of 
the Republic that at present one 
province taxes the produce imported 
from another.? This provincial 
jealousy and want of co-operation 
is itself a strong retardant of 
trade; and to this we must add a 
most burdensome general import 
tariff. Allowing for the differ. 
ence of wealth between the two 
countries, 1 believe I am not be- 
yond the mark when I place the 
import tariff of Mexico at about 
twice the weight of that of the 
United States. So heavy is it that 
the Government gets little or no 
tevenue. The customs officials 
at the various ports simply strike a 
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bargain for themselves with import- 
ing merchants, and pocket what 
they please. But for some such 
arrangement, Mexico could scarce- 
ly import any European goods. 
The folly of such a tariff as this is 
all the more marked in that the 
erroneous but specious plea of 
‘ protection ’ cannot even be set up 
in its behalf. Mexico has no in- 
dustry worth mentioning to pro- 
tect. 

The picture which this Republic 
presents to us is altogether a very 
chequered one. Some things cause 
one to hope; but, on the whole, the 
reasons for despondency seem to me 
at present to predominate. The 
best thing that could ever happen 
to the country would be its deliver- 
ance from the Spaniard and Spanish 
bigotry and superstition; but the 
native Mexican is not yet capable 
of effecting that deliverance without 
extraneous aid. Therefore I am 
disposed to lean towards a gradual 
absorption of the country by the 
United States, and I am in hopes 
that a step towards this ‘reform’ 
has been taken in the recent notifi- 
cation by President Hayes’s Cabi- 
net. Sanguine people seem to think 
that the mere threat of retaliation 
which has been made by it will 
stop the border raids complained of, 
and prevent the necessity of re- 
prisals and occupation. I venture 
to think that these sanguine people 
will be disappointed, for the simple 
reason that the Diaz Government 
will not be strong enough to control 
the brigands. It will be well for 
the poor Mexican, and not amiss for 
the Spaniard, when the order-loving 
Yankee takes hold of the magnifi- 
cent land which the latter has laid 
waste so long. In the hands of the 
North American Republic, Mexico 
would become a great province— 
perhaps, in time, a great indepen- 
dent State—rich in many products 
really conducive to the wealth and 
well-being of the world. As it is 


* Geiger's Peep at Mexico. 
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now, it is nearly good for nothing, 
and grows poorer almost by its 
increased trade, because its increase 
represents not reproduction but 
waste in too many instances.’ 

In marked outward contrast to 
this old Spanish settlement is the 
Empire of Brazil, which stretches 
over nearly half the South Ameri- 
can continent. Ever since Brazil 
became an independent State, which 
it did about the same time as 
Mexico, it has been, after certain 
fashions, a progressive one. A quiet 
trade has been carried on with 
Portugal and England ; the Govern- 
ment has been, in a measure, good 
and secure; and population has 
slowly increased. Had the Em- 
pire been content to go quietly on, it 
might have been pointed to as one of 
the soundest in the world, and it is, 
in natural resources, probably one of 
the richest ; but in these latter days 
it has caught the universal fever, 
and, by launching into all sorts of 
attempts to force on progress, has 
seriously endangered its financial 
stability and possibly its internal 
peace. Made up, as the Empire is, 
of a number of vast provinces, 
which hang rather loosely together, 
the heavy burdens which the Go- 
vernment of the present Emperor 
has assumed may not improbably 
lead to internecine conflicts of at 
least a civil kind at a not distant 
date. 
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But though that be a danger, it 
is impossible not to appreciate and 
commend the spirit in which much 
of the modern efforts at develop- 
ment have been undertaken. Enor- 
mous physical difficulties, for ex- 
ample, prevent free intercourse 
between the various parts of the 
Empire, and it has only one great 
navigable river at its command, 
the Amazon, which runs through 
boundless regions of tropical country 
difficult to reclaim by Europeans, 
and very thinly tenanted by any 
race. The eastern side of the Em- 
pire is, for the most part, moun- 
tainous broken country, and the 
fertile valleys which lie inland, or 
by the beds of the insignificant 
rivers, are devoid of roads that 
would enable them to convey their 
produce to the coast. Railways of 
some kind have, therefore, been a 
first necessity to the internal de- 
velopment of Brazil, and most of 
the expenditure which the Govern- 
ment has sanctioned or made, on its 
own responsibility, to procure them 
is most praiseworthy. At the pre- 
sent time, the country possesses 
only the merest rudiments of a 
railway system, consisting of four 
or five short lines, which penetrate 
a short distance inland from the 
ports of Recife, Bahia, Rio, and 
Santos. It will be a matter of great 
difficulty to carry their lines far 
inland, or to connect them so as to 


* The aggregate trade of Mexico with Great Britain appears in recent years to have 
averaged rather over a million and a half sterling, and Mexico has bought in some 
instances twice as much as she has sold. It is not possible to get anything like accurate 
figures of the general trade, but it would seem to amount to nearly 12,000,000/. a year 
including the silver exported, on which, in a coined form, a duty of 5 per cent. is levied. 


The greater part of the trade of Mexico is carried on with the United States. Mexico 
has a debt of the nominal amount of 64,000,000/. ; of which, however, by far the larger 
portion was created by the French inroads and is repudiated utterly by the State, which 
in effect. acknowledges only about 30,000,000/. altogether. It does not appear to matter 
much what is acknowledged or what repudiated, for no interest is paid or has for many 
years been paid un any portion of the debt. In spite of this summary lightening of the 
burdens of the exchequer, there is very frequently a deficit on the budget. Jobbery, the 
difficulty of collecting taxes, and general maladministration in the provinces, help to 
produce this result ; and while it remains the normal condition of Mexican finance, it is 
a purely fanciful proceeding to add year by year the over-due coupons to the foreign debt 
and say Mexico now owes so much. Her internal floating debt must have crept up 
since the French war to ten or twelve millions sterling, and that will have to be paid in 
some shape before the foreign creditor can come in for a share in the surplus of the 
future. 
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establish land intercourse between 
maritime provinces or with the in- 
terior, not only because of the 
mountain passes which have to be 
crossed, and the swamps that must 
be filled up, but because of the ex- 
treme paucity of population and 
consequent insignificant chances of 
trade. Brazil is, in short, in this 
dilemma. Without railways of 
some sort, inland prosperity can 
never be assured, and railways 
cannot be built to pay without 
population. All the territory from 
a short distance inland to a few 
given points is at present shut out 
from commerce with the rest of 
the world; and the magnificent 
plain of Matto Grosso, which is 
drained by tributaries of the Ama- 
zon and by the great rivers of the 
Argentine Republic, is nearly tenant- 
less for want of the means of reach- 
ing the markets of the civilised world. 
The Empire of Brazil is, therefore, 
only a great possibility, and all the 
attempts it has made to seize a 
permanent share of the trade of 
the world have been more or less 
failures. Along the shores of the 
Amazon a trade is being fostered 
by an English steamship company 
and a tug company which may in 
time lead to important consequences, 
especially if the project for opening 
up the route to Bolivia by means of 
a railway past the Mamoré River 
rapids should ever be carried out; 
but even this promising field is 
difficult to cultivate for want of 
people. 

In the main, therefore, Brazil 
must be considered a country beyond 
the reach of rapid improvements, 
and its physical configuration alone 
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would demand much greater caution 
in making dashes at development 
than has hitherto been observed. 
Large sums of money have been 
spent in Brazil foolishly, both on 
public works and in attempts to 
supply the lack of population. It 
must, I fear, be said that the gross- 
est jobbery has, for example, cha- 
racterised the efforts made to import 
English and German settlers into 
Brazil ; and the miseries which most 
of these colonists have had to un- 
dergo have certainly been of the 
most distressing kind.‘ Not only 
has it been found that the Teutonic 
element would not fuse with the 
Spanish and Indian, that there were 
religious and social differences pre- 
venting anything like free inter- 
course, but the mere possibilities of 
existence have often been absent. 
Rich as Brazilian soil may in places 
be, it could not support sponta- 
neously crowds of people thrown at 
haphazard on particular spots. Emi- 
grants from Europe have, therefore, 
often starved, rarely prospered, and 
usually were much more of a bur- 
den on the State than a benefit 
to it. They were sent out by enter- 
prising emigration agents for the 
sake of the commission earned, and 
whether they starved or lived was 
matter of indifference to them. 
Brazil has lost in all ways, there- 
fore, in the attempts to bring money- 
getting settlers to her soil, and I 
think many of her other efforts at 
wealth-getting have been nearly 
equally disastrous. Her population 
is peculiarly unfitted for competition 
with those of more civilised coun- 
triesin the higher orders of industry, 
and even in skilled agriculture the 


* In the Blue Book (c. 777), 1873. a very harrowing account of the miseries endured by 
British emigrants to Brazil may be found, and the statements therein given have been 
fully confirmed by later reports. We read there of skilled artisans going out to starve, 
of settlements without food, colonies that have no market, land occupied and no means 
afforded for tilling it, and altogether get a picture of official neglect, and of the conse- 
quent misery of the settlers, which ought to be known to every household in the land. 
No greater mistake could be made than for an English or German workman to emigrate 


to Brazil. 


Only merchants or engineers have a chance of doing any good there. The 


whole condition «f the country, its social economy, and its poverty are against progress, 
as we understand the word in our own colonies. 
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common people do not by any means 
excel. Most of the ten or eleven 
millions of people who inhabit the 
country are cross-breeds, and inherit, 
as such usually do, the prominent 
vices rather than the virtues of 
both progenitors, or, at all events, 
are subjected to a social system 
which develops the worst features 
of their character. There are also 
numbers of so-called Indians, settled 
and nomad, whose labouring capa- 
city is small; and the best workers 
in the Empire are unquestionably 
the negroes. The pure Portuguese 
settler is, like his Spanish brother, 
mostly a lazy animal, who prefers to 
live by the labour of others rather 
than by hisown. Slavery is, besides, 
not yet abolished within the Empire, 
tne law passed for that purpose in 
1871 being as yet wholly inopera- 
tive as a means of alleviating the 
abject condition of the masses and 
awakening them to work for self- 
interest. It is one of those compro- 
mise measures which, while declar- 
ing the slave free at a future date, 
leaves him for the present at the 
mercy of his owner. Labour is, 
therefore, highly inefficient, and 
owing to the stoppage of the slave 
traffic with Africa—or its extreme 
restriction—labour is also scarce. 
Slaves fetch high prices and do 
little work, the result being that 
Brazil is wholly unfitted to compete 
with British possessions or the 
United States, or even with dis- 
tracted Cuba, in many walks of 
industry. Another result, of course, 
is that in Brazil, as in Russia, there 
is next to no middle class beyond a 
few merchants atthe ports. There 
are the slaveowners, and the abject 
classes, Indians, negroes, and half- 
breeds, which make up the vast 
majority of the population of Brazil. 
The wealth of the Empire is, there- 
fore, in comparatively few hands, 
and the Government has but a nar- 
row basis on which to rely for its 
supply of taxes, and in consequence 
heavy import and export duties 
have to be levied, with a view, as 
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is supposed, of mak:ng foreigners 
pay, and year by year, with these re- 
strictions on trade and growing bur- 
dens, the power to make ends meet 
grows more difficult. Brazil wants 
to raise yearly about 25s. per head 
in imperial taxation alone, which 
is—the situation of the mass of the 
population considered—a far hea- 
vier taxation than that borne by our 
most heavily burdened Australasian 
colony. Out of a congeries of unpro- 
mising subjects, such as her ill- 
mixed andabject population and her 
disjointed provinces afford, Brazilian 
statesmen have, in short, sought to 
build up a great Empire, and it is no 
wonder if they have hitherto prac- 
tically failed. Brazil does not 
grow, and never keeps hold even 
of any great branch of trade which 
accident may throw temporarily 
into her hands. The United States 
have long ago taken back their 
supremacy in cotton; and in all 
other leading articles of trade, 
except perhaps cocoa and caout- 
chouc, Brazil has to be content to 
come in for such share as her 
stronger rivals in all parts of the 
world leave her. The physical 
disabilities, so to say, already men- 
tioned, may have something to do 
with this, but the poverty of 
the people and the dearth of la- 
bour have more. Brazil is, for 
example, a large exporter of sugar, 
which, one would imagine, might be 
refined most profitably on the spot ; 
bat it is not, and it is very doubtful 
whether it could be on a paying 
scale. Even in sugar, moreover, our 
own West Indian colonies, hampered 
as most of them have been, more 
than hold their own against her, 
and this is also beaten by Cuba. 
Nay, her trade in diamonds even is 
in danger of being destroyed by 
South Africa. With immense 
tracts, suitable for sheep and cattle 
grazing, with fine corn-growing 
regions, and enormous tracts of 
tropical and semi-tropical forests, 
Brazil exports very little wool 
or tallow and hides, and her timber 
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exports do not deserve mention in 
the same duy with those of Mexico. 
The commercial reports of our con- 
suls at her principal seats of trade 
are nearly all gloomy. Brazil has 
had great sums spent on her by 
private as well as public energy, 
and yet she sees trade elude her 
grasp. The money is spent, and 
Brazil is no better than before. A 
chronic financial crisis has for years 
prevailed at her financial centres, 
and trade is as unstable as the 
morning breeze. Yet, utterly un- 
developed and utterly unable to hold 
its own as the country is, it has con- 
trived to get deeply into debt. 
About fifty millions were spent by 
the Government on the insane 
wand most disastrous Paraguayan 
war, and about 19,000,000/. has 
been raised in Europe, mostly in 
England, on Government account, 
for the purpose of making internal 
improvements, buying ironclads and 
the like. At the present time, there- 
fore, Brazil has a funded and float- 
ing debt amounting to about 
75,000,000/.,° if we include the paper 
currency and Treasury bills. The 
budget estimate of the present year 
shows a deficit of about 1,500,0001. 
and a revenue of little more than 
11,000,000/. sterling money. The 
enormous pressure which has been 
put upon the country to bring the 
revenue up to this figure is well 
shown by the fact that it has risen 
from about six millions ten years 
ago to its present amount. At the 
very time when the revenue of 
Brazil was thus only half what it is 
now, her trade was probably better 
than it has ever been since, for she 
was reaping her full share of the 
benefit which flowed to other coun- 
tries from the civil discord in the 
United States. It is no exaggera- 
tion, therefore, to say that at the 
present time Brazil is labouring 
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under an intolerable burden. Year 
by year the financial distress must 
increase as the Government forces 
more and more of its paper on the 
country in payment of debts for 
which it can find no cash. As the 
country is thus manifestly working 
up to and beyond the limit of 
its resources, the ever recurring 
deficits are well calculated to ex- 
cite the keenest alarm. Unless 
more money can be borrowed in the 
European market before long, or 
unless fortune brings a new wave of 
temporary prosperity, Brazil must 
soon pass through another crisis 
much more severe than that which 
has raged during the past few years 
like a low fever eating the vitals of 
the country away. The import 
duties now existing stifle the in- 
ward trade almost altogether, and 
prevent at the same time any healthy 
development of other sources of 
revenue. Brazil has a total trade 
amounting only to some 35,000,0001, 
on the average of recent years, and 


it must tend inevitably to grow less 
year by year, in the absence of arti- 


ficial stimulants. At present the 
exports happily exceed the imports 
by some three or four millions ster- 
ling a year, and were that the result 
of cautious trading it would be a 
hopeful feature. As the result 
simply of poverty and a prohibitory 
tariff, it merely indicates that the 
absence of fresh loans must lead to 
a decrease in the demand, and that 
from imports the diminution will pass 
in time to exports, till Brazil emerges 
from her troubles nearly stripped 
of her recent advantages. Eng- 
land, at all events, has little to hope 
for in the way of increased business 
from Brazil tor some time to come, 
both the financial and the political 
influences being against her, and an 
embarrassed Government must, in 
any event, cause increasing disturb- 


* Thave reckoned the Brazilian milreis or dollar at 27¢., which is taking about our aver- 


age par of exchange. 


If it were not for the depreciation which huge issues of incon- 


vertible paper have caused, the milreis ought to be worth nearly as much as the United 


States dollar, 
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ances in the trade balance. The 
progress which Brazil has madeof late 
years is, in fact, as nothing to what 
she will require to make before her 
position is secure. Increased issue 
of paper to cover Government deficits 
means increased depreciation in the 
exchanges, increased difficulty in 
developing industry, and a greater 
risk to trade in all its branches. 
At present, the credit of Brazil 
stands high here in England, be- 
cause people do not trouble to look 
at the situation of the country; 
but distress that cannot be hid is 
approaching with rapid strides, and 
Brazil, the most peaceable and in 
some respects the best-governed 
state in South America, will have 
to wade through deep waters before 
she can master the evils of her 
position. A better description can- 
not be given of the trade evils of 
that position than that of the Per- 
nambuco Chamber of Commerce, 
quoted by Acting-Consul Corfield 
in his report for 1875.6 ‘The 
crisis,’ says the Chamber, ‘ against 
which our unfortunate commerce 
has contended for upwards of four 
years still continnes! From each 
year as it passes an appeal is made 
for the ensuing one, but the evil 
assumes each time more serious 
proportions! Failures continue, 
confidence disappears, credit is con- 


® Commercial Reports, part v., 1876. 
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siderably restricted, trade is di- 
minished. Well-established houses 
are ruined, and this tremendous 
concourse of alarming antecedents 
drags along with it the hope of 
seeing affairs take their former 
course, bearing in mind above all 
the guilty indifference with which 
these things are observed by the 
supreme authorities of the State.’ 

Pernambuco may possibly be at 
present suffering more extremely 
than some of the other provinces 
along the Atlantic coast. Labour 
is being drawn away from this and 
the other northern provinces to Rio 
and the south for public works; 
and both in sugar and cotton these 
northern provinces are beaten nearly 
out of the market. In the main, 
however, this description applies 
to the whole of Brazil. The country 
groans under the weight of its 
burdens, and little short of a mi- 
racle can prevent a disaster. This 
is cold comfort to persons interested 
in Brazil; but it is a conclusion 
which might be supported by a 
volume of facts. I content myself 
with appealing to the general con- 
siderations I have here advanced, 
and will now leave the subject.’ 

The remaining important States 
of South America must be dealt 
with in another paper. 

A. J. W. 


? The trade of Brazil with the United Kingdom has been nearly stationary for the last 
three years so far as our imports thence are concerned. So far as regards the exports of 
British produce to Brazil, the tendency is towards decline, and no doubt this decline will 
grow more clearly visible unless we will lend the Empire a few more millions to keep 
things going. In the aggregate, including the foreign and colonial produce sent through 
English agency, the trade of this country with Brazil represents about 21,000,000/. or 
more than one-half the entire business of the Empire. It is no insignificant item even in 
our trade, and its diminution cannot be viewed without concern. At present, however, 
there is nothing in view to stup the decline, and we must be content to put up with it, 
trusting that a few years hence the Empire may master its difficulties and emerge a 
sounder and larger customer than ever. The value of the raw cotton imported from Brazil 
to this country was only 2,344,000/. in 1875, and in 1872 it was as much as 4,730,000/. 
Raw sugar yields a much more favourable comparison, but Brazil cannot hope to com- 
pete permanently with advantage in that article under her present labour arrangements. 
Coffee alone, amongst her important articles of export, shows a steady growth year by 
year, and may continue to be a large trade, though competition has lately prevented 
it from being a very profitable one. 
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A PECULIAR HOLIDAY. 


TE who are wearied with much 
\ preaching, though probably not 
half so weary as those who wait 
upon your ministrations: ye who 
are worn with parochial work, lying 
mainly among the sick and sad: 
listen to one just as wearied as you 
can be, commending to you a pecu- 
liar holiday, healthily alterative and 
restorative. Go for a fortnight to 
London. 

If, when aware of brain-weari- 
ness, you betake yourself to a quiet 
country place, and think to rest by 
doing nothing among green hedges 
and green fields in May, where you 
will be environed by the stillness or 
the sounds of nature, let me state 
to you what will follow. You will 
utterly run down: perhaps even 
break down. But depart to the 
great city, whose characteristics 


will impress you about a hundred 
times as sharply and deeply as they 
do the mind of folk always abiding 


init. You will cease, of necessity, 
from your ordinary work, but there 
will still be abundant provision of 
what will keep your mind occupied 
till your vital energy revives. You 
will be kept on your feet: and you 
will not merely get rest and regain 
strength, but you will enjoy the 
process of doing so. The problem 
for the over-driven and worn-out 
human being is, To get rest yet 
avoid the risk of quite running 
down when you cease to work. It 
isto be hoped that ordinary medical 
men are not as blankly ignorant of 
their patients’ bodies as they mani- 
festly are concerning their patients’ 
minds. You will find such mortals 
sending away to the wilderness a 
desponding soul for whom occupa- 
uoneu ugh to prevent the mind from 
turning upon itself in utter misery 
istheabsolute necessity if you would 
escape insanity, or the innume- 


rable morbid manifestations which 
arenear of kin to insanity; and when 
the desponding soul grows a hun- 
dred times worse than in the season 
of most overwork, the idiot doctor 
cannot understand why. There is 
no darker perplexity to this writer 
than the fashion in which, in this 
world, incompetent fools are en- 
trusted with the charge of the 
human soul and body, in youth, 
manhood, and age. 

Then there are green treesin Lon- 
donin May: very green indeed. And 
there are great expanses of green 
grass. The vast city has its rurali- 
ties. There is more verdure to 
refresh the eyes and the heart in 
Western London than in many 
country places. And there are coun- 
try places where large proprietors 
of land, some of them without the 
smallest just title to estates which 
ancestral robbers stole from the 
Church (which means from the 
Poor), do all they can to restrict 
the poor man’s walk to the Queen’s 
highway. There are districts where 
the strip of turf bordering the 
public road is pretty nearly the 
only turf on which the poor may 
set their feet, without incurring the 
risk of prosecution according to 
law : law made by the rich for the 
rich and against the poor; and not 
quite unfrequently administered by 
the rich for the rich and against 
the poor. Let there be no dis- 
honest pretence either by the rich 
or their janissaries that this is not 
so. Itis fact: asapparent asthat two 
and two make four. But in London 
there is turf to walk on; and trees 
to look at without a park fence in- 
tervening. There, too, these things 
are more enjoyed by a good deal 
than in the country, in regions 
where greén is a drug, and grass 
and trees grow wearisome. To 
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some folk, the writer means: never 
to him. He has been aware of a 
feeling sorrowfully approaching to 
being tired of the sea, perpetually 
before his eyes through the largest 
part of his life: but never of green 
grass, never of green trees, never 
of daisies nor primroses. When 
these things pall, the writer will 
understand that it is time to retire 
from being (what some folk call) a 
public instructor. But, as matter 
of fact, a little of a thing sometimes 
impresses you more than a great 
deal of it. As the light through 
the chinks of the shutters when we 
were children was so incomparably 
and incomprehensibly brighter than 
the blank daylight when the shut- 
ters were thrown wide, so is the 
green of London greener than the 
verdure of rural scenes. It seems 
so, that is. And feeling is the great 
fact. Neither you nor I know what 
anything is in fact. But we know 
how the thing presents itself to us. 
And to us, that is what it is. 

Yes, Occupation, and Verdure: 
these two necessaries of life in May 
abound in great London. The occu- 
pation is for each one’s own liking. 
It has occasionally been observed, 
that one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison. And that which is 
food, wholesome and _ sufficiently 
spiced, to some mortals, would be 
very flavourless to others. Exeter 
Hall, with the gatherings called May 
Meetings, has many charms for 
some. It fails to attract me. The 
writer never was present at a May 
Meeting: never intends to be pre- 
sent at one. Doubtless it arises 
through his lack of discernment ; 
but rarely has he glanced at the 
report in the newspaper of any such 
assemblage’s proceedings, without 
feeling impelled to cry aloud, in 
phrase analogous to that in which 
Egyptians cry their flowers and 
fruits, Eloquence of Exeter Hall, 
O Humbug! Let those educated to 
the degree of enjoying these mani- 
festations bear with a brother to 
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whom it suffices to walk the Strand 
and look in at the shop windows: 
to drive in the rapid Hansom: to 
explore all suburban lines of rail- 
way: daily to spend a space in 
Westminster Abbey, sometimes at 
service, sometimes not: to look into 
the Courts of Justice, at West- 
minster Hall, at Lincoln’s Inn, not 
unfamiliar ; and to penetrate every 
nook of the Temple, known long 
ago: to attend church at least 
twice daily: and on Sundays to 
listen, with equal sympathy and 
pleasure, to a sermon from Dean 
Church, Dean Stanley, and Bishop 
Thorold: believing that each good 
man has his message to convey, 
which will find the soul for which 
it was intended: and that the truth, 
from all, is probably completer than 
from any. Then the streets; the 
passing crowd ; the deep sympathy 
with which the stranger looks on 
the units which make it, each going 
its own way, each with something 
quite peculiar in its own case: a 
sympathy which use must’ needs 
dull in the dweller among crowds. 
And the healthful assurance of the 
insignificance of the individual, un- 
less you be a great man like Mr, 
Gladstone. Living in a little place, 
with much depending upon you in 
the respect of duty and otherwise, 
you tend to grow like the High- 
lander in the Clyde steamer who 
fancied ‘the boat wad coup’ if he 
had not somehow balanced it. Coup, 
let the Saxon know, means overturn. 
It is not you that keep things from 
Couping, anywhere. And to be 
assured of that is, to one in middle 
age or past it, not a humbling, but 
a great relief. And when mutations 
and revolutions come in human 
ways of thinking or feeling, the 
great afflatus is felt by many souls 
simultaneously, far apart, and witb- 
out communication. The tide does 
not rise in the quiet ocean, because 
you have (as you fancy) made it 
rise a few inches in your own little 
creek. At least, if you are im any 
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degree to affect the thinking and 
feeling of some considerable portion 
of mankind for some considerable 
length of time, you must be a man 
like Mr. Carlyle, or Dr. Newman, 
or Dr. Arnold. Even Mr. Ruskin 
has been rather effect than cause. 
And, with all due admiration and 
affection for Mr. Froude, I really 
believe the practical upshot of much 
of his work has been to stir up 
vehement antagonism. Let not our 
race be likened to the swinish mul- 
titude. But some drivers develop 
in either animal a*determination to 
go the other way. Finally, though 
an eerie feeling of loneliness creeps, 
in London streets, over the stranger 
in them who at home is well known 
by everybody who daily sees him, 
yet there is comfort too in that 
being lost in the crowd. It is 
rather a weary thing to live under 
the microscope. And there are 
little country towns where you do 
so. There are no big folk, and 
little folk bulk conspicuously. To 
such, it is pleasant to get where no 
one knows them, nor cares a brass 
farthing what they say or do. If 
you want to hide yourself in a hole, 
the place to do so is doubtless Lon- 
don. And yet, on the other hand, 
itis curious how on the streets, at 
church, at picture galleries, and in 
other places unnecessary to name, 
you drive up against your country- 
men from distant solitudes. It is 
inexpedient to go to places where 
it would be inconvenient that you 
should be recognized. Somebody 
will spot you. Fifty years since, 
when most of the good folk in 
Scotland esteemed going to the 
theatre as entirely analogous to 
going to destruction, a popular 
Edinburgh preacher, being in Lon- 
don, was surreptitiously entering 
with the multitude into the pit at 
Drury Lane. Suddenly a hand was 
laid upon him, and an awe-stricken 
voice said: ‘Oh Doctor MacGrugar, 
what would the congregation in the 
Tolbooth Kirk say if I told them I 
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saw you here ?’ But the good divine 
was of ready wit, and he rose to 
the occasion. ‘ Deed,’ he replied, 
‘they wadna believe you, and so ye 
needna tell them.’ 

If it be painful effort to go away 
for a little holiday, this is a specially 
strong proof how much the little 
holiday is needed. Do not shrink, 
but pack up and go. 

Shrinking and shrinkage do not 
mean the same thing, any more than 
illegible and unreadable. A manu- 
script by the Dean of Westminster 
or by Mr. Froude, though illegible 
in a high degree, would never be 
unreadable. A published sermon 
by Dr. MacTattle, published at the 
earnest request of his wife and her 
two or three friends (at MacTattle’s 
own risk), though printed in clear 
type on good paper and so perfectly 
legible, would be wholly unread- 
able by any one but MacTattle 
himself. 

Shrinking is the feeling of a stay- 
at-home man, trying to brace him- 
self up to the effort of going away 
from home for a brief holiday. 
The holiday may be much needed, 
and long looked for: yet when the 
time comes close, you would rather 
stay where you are. Beyond mere 
inertia, you are vaguely afraid, 
The great outer world is a savage 
waste, peopled by ensnaring and 
destroying monsters. Shrinkage is 
the process which passes on the 
rental of a great estate, in its pro- 
cession through various hands from 
the tenant-farmer to the duke: also 
on a fortune left you, let us say of 
fifty thousand pounds, from which 
many deductions will be made ere 
it reach your eager hands: also 
upon securities of what kind soever 
which you have bought and want 
to sell, in most cases; notably on 
the value of a horse, which you 
drove under the impression that 
he was worth seventy pomnnds, 
but which in fact brings no more 
than forty. Shrinkage, in fine, is 
the converse of the unearned incre- 
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ment: it is the undeserved and 
unexpected decrement. 

The discipline needful to deliver 
you from shrinking is to be au- 
thoritatively compelled to do the 
thing you shrink from. When the 
youthful divines whom our little 
University educates, on first taking 
orders convey to one how much 
afraid they are of preaching in 
the parish church, I have but one 
prescription for them: Go and do 
it! Though the thing may remain 
trying in fact, it will be much less 
trying than in anticipation. Make 
a man boldly face what he is afraid 
of, and the thing will in great 
measure lose its fearfulness. In 
old days, if a horse shied habitually 
when it met the rattling and pulse- 
quickening four-horse coach which 
was the link between rural bridges 
and cottages and the distant hum 
of men, you put the horse to run 
in the coach for ten days. At the 
end of that period, the horse was dis- 
illusioned : it heeded not the coach 
anymore. Et in Arcadid ego. So 
the mental process might be ex- 
pressed. Or, as the Beadle said to 
the Archbishop, I'm frae Doaller. 

Let me briefly explain these last 
words, which to the ordinary under- 
standing may appear incomprehen- 
sible. We shall with better prospect 
of success proceed to their considera- 
tion, if the circumstances are related 
in which they were spoken. The 
profoundest intellect, aided by long 
experience of human life, would 
fail (it may be said with some con- 
fidence) to grasp the sense uuless 
helped by information ab eztra. 
As the Cockney tourist remarked to 
the Highlander who addressed him 
in Gaelic, Some explanation will be 
necessary. 

Neither will reasonings from Ana- 
logy avail: though such are help- 
ful. Once upon a time, the writer 
had to examine certain students. 
The examination was in writing. 
One question set was : ‘ Explain the 
meaning of the word Analogy: and 
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briefly state the scope of Bishop 
Butler's Analogy of Religion.’ One 
written answer, long treasured as 
of remarkable interest and value, 
was in these words: Analogy is a 
method which is used to investigate 
subjects which is found to be difficult. 
But though the subject be difficult, 
Analogy avails not here. 

In the Cathedral Church of Can- 
terbury, t'2 Metropolitan Church 
of the Anglican communion, it befel 
that the present wise and good 
Primate, soon after his elevation, 
took part in a stately service. A 
procession of clergy went before, 
entering church, duly robed ; and 
at its close (for humility is the 
virtue of the Church, and the first 
comes last) came the Archbishop. 
He approached his throne, and was 
about to step up to it: when a 
Verger, or Beadle, who had preceded 
His Grace carrying a poker, sud- 
denly drew near to him, as one with 
a message which he was charged to 
impart. The Archbishop paused and 
listened. The words came: ‘Ah, 
my loard, naething like this in 
Scotland. I’m rrat Doatier.’ 

Thus did the brother Scot claim 
kindred: thus express his share in 
the Archbishop’s dignity. For the 
Archbishop, too, comes frae Doaller. 
The little town of Dollar, in the 
euphonious county of Clackmannan, 
is capital of the rural region whence 
originates the race of Tait. And 
the verger thus said to the Primate: 
We understand each other. We 
know the kind of ecclesiastical 
functions which are common at 
Doaller, so different from those 
familiar here. Are not we two 
Scots impressing the simple-minded 
Saxon? For though the people 
of Doaller would have looked with 
awakened curiosity at that fair 
procession, I doubt whether they 
would have been deeply impressed 
thereby. The verger's inner thought 
appears to have been, I share your 
triumph: Et in Aveadid ego: Tm 
frae Doaller, like yourself. 
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It has indeed been suggested that 
the verger was not a sympathetic 
brother, but rather a cynic: and that 
his words are to be understood as 
serving the like purpose as the 
skeleton at the ancient feast. He 
may have wrongly fancied that he 
discovered undue exaltation of spirit 
in the eminent Prelate; and been 
anxious to take him so far down by 
suggesting that if all these dignified 
surroundings impressed the English 
crowd, there was one present 
whose antecedents made it certain 
that he at least would not be over- 
whelmed by them. Even had the 
Scottish mind been more impres- 
sionable than in fact it is by hier. 
archical state, the man frae Doaller 


could never see in the Primate of’ 


All England anything more than 
the schoolboy who used to run 
about in those parts in former years. 
And the sense of the phrase would 
be, ‘Oh yes: overwhelm other folk 
with your greatness if you like; 
but don’t fancy it goes down with 
me. I see through it all: I’m frae 
Doaller ! ’ 

To return to the severity of the 
argument, somewhat lost in this 
narrative, let it be said: Even as 
the shying horse, afraid of the 
sight and sound of the coach, was 
cured by being placed where the 
sight and sound would be always 
with him, so let the timid, appre- 
hensive soul be sent into the greatest 
of great cities. Let him go where 
the voice of Big Ben will grow 
familiar: let him look out on the 
western towers of the great Abbey, 
just across the street: let the roar 
of the crowded ways be always in 
hisear. Justat first, the surround- 
ings will keep him in a slight fever. 
But this is better than breaking 
down utterly amid golden broom, 
amid pink and white blossoms. 
And he will feel, as days go by, that 
te is getting much more out of all 
these things that surround him, 
than many do. There are folk 
vho have seen so much and tra- 
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velled so far, that they do not mind 
much about anything; the flavour 
of things in general has grown faint; 
and it takes something very highly- 
spiced to awaken the indurated 
sensibility. But there are simpler 
souls to whom it is never other 
than a very strange experience to 
sit by a window in the gathering 
darkness, and to discern, high in 
the air, a blaze of gas borne up by 
a great tower: that blaze signify- 
ing that within two hundred yards 
of where you sit there is a glaring 
and stuffy chamber of moderate 
size, in these times commonly over- 
crowded: wherein every word said 
that is worth notice, and some words 
not worth any notice, are eagerly 
written down, and put in print, and 
read anxiously wherever the English 
language is known. For the cham- 
ber is the House of Commons: 
where many men, big in their own 
little locality, look awfully small. 
James the First told the Scotch 
nobility who ran after him to Lon- 
don, that they had better have stayed 
at home: for that a little boat, 
which looked big on a little river, 
dwindled into insignificance upon 
the wide sea. 

Then, quite apart from anything 
like unbecoming selfishness, and 
millions of miles away from any 
depreciation of others, there is some- 
thing very strangeand striking about 
one’s own experience; and one’s own 
case is always quite a special case. 
Each of us knows what difficulties 
he has had to face, with what 
modest faculties and by what hard 
work: knows that it is a wonder 
he has done what he has done and 
is where he is. Sensible men, in 
the writer’s observation, commonly 
think very modestly of themselves 
in comparison with others. The 
wise man, in the depths of his 
nature, sometimes fears that if all 
the truth came out, it would ap- 
pear in a fashion very sorrowful for 
himself Who is the Greatest Fool. 
Yet a poor thing, which is one’s 
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own, can never cease to be wonder- 
ful tothe healthy mind. Sir Arthur 
Helps (Ah, there is no need to 
make any mystery of the always- 
open secret of the name now) tells 
us in one of his wise aid helpful 
books of a certain old lady who had 
saved her money by such long pinch- 
ing, who felt that it had cost her 
so much, that she honestly believed 
that five pounds given by her were 
equal to about seven pounds ten 
shillings and sixpence from any 
other person. Yes, it was herown: 
not but that there was force in the 
other reason too. But the truth is 
that five pounds from any ordinary 
human being, not a merchant 
prince nor a territorial magnate, is 
worth even more than the larger 
sum indicated by Sir Arthur’s old 
lady. We pitch our expression of 
all human feeling, of all human ex- 
perience, a great deal toolow. Let 
each mortal remember, that such 
and so touching and serious as is 
his own experience to him, is every 
other mortal’s experience to the 
other mortal. We must always ex- 
cept those exalted intelligences that 
write cynical articles in cynical 
newspapers. Anything human is 
far beneath their sympathy: be- 
neath their notice. Silly bodies! 
But, for the human race as it is, 
the reality of feeling cannot be 
exaggerated by any human words. 
A man’s own little means, hardly- 
earned, are to him of more account 
than all the National Debt: and his 
own history is much more to him 
than is Sir A. Alison’s History of 
the French Revolution. If it is 
not more than Mr. Carlyle’s, it is 
because he reads so great a part of 
his own history there. A lively 
American writer tells us with frank- 
ness the feeling with which he read 
his first published book. ‘I never,’ 
says he, ‘read a more interesting 
volume.’ But there is a book more 
interesting than one’s first pub- 
lished work. There is a book often 
looked into by persons who mor- 
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bidly shrink from ever glancing 
into their own published books, 
It isa man’sdiary. As years go on, 
the solemnity, the pathos, the in- 
terest of that work grow beyond 
words. For, indeed, it is the history 
of the world, the human race, of 
the universe seen and unseen, as 
these have become known to its 
writer. 

Let a suggestion here be made, 
not closely akin to anything just 
stated, but seasonable at all times, 
manifestly fair and just, generally 
forgotten, and by many folk much 
needed. 

My friend Smith (the same man 
who used to drive the drag) lately 
addressed me in words to this effect. 

There was a man (said he) whom 
I admired and liked, and whom I 
had tried to serve in many and 
divers ways. I found that this in- 
dividual had taken to stedfastly 
running me down whenever I was 
named in his presence. I felt ag. 
grieved and angry. I thonght I 
was ill-used. hoever depreciated 
me (said Smith) it ought not to 
have been that particular mortal. 
But, on longer thought, I perceived 
that I had no reason to be angry. 
The feeling on my part was unphi- 
losophical as well as uncharitable. 
My friend was overworked and ill. 
He needed the restorative holiday 
in London, not the breaking-down 
holiday amid green fields. And a 
certain consequence of being over- 
worked and ill, is, that you become 
incapable of enjoying anything. 
The beauties of nature have no at- 
traction. You do not care at all 
about the fresh primroses and blos- 
soms, nor about the lengthening 
light in spring. You are sick of 
green grass, and you hate the sight 
of the sea. Well, when a man gets 
into that state, in which he under- 
values all nature, and fails to appre- 
ciate it, and runs it down, going 
even to the length so touchingly 
delineated by Mr. Theodore Martin, 
of ‘ Cursed be the whole concern,’ — 
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you are sorry for him. He has got 
into a morbid state : he will get out 
of it; and then he will duly appre- 
ciate nature once more: enjoy it 
and think well of it and praise it. 
Now, remember, you are a part of 
nature. You are a fraction of the 
universe. You are one of All 
Things. And when your friend, 
being ill, is weary of the sun, and 
sick of things in general, of course 
he is weary and sick of you among 
the rest. And very likely he says 
so. He hates your sermons, he can- 
not read your leading-articles, he 
thinks your talk wretched balder- 
dash. This is simply because you 
have gone down in his estimation 
along with everything else. When 
he gets all right again, you will go 
up along with everything else. You 
cannot expect to be an exception to 
the law which affects all that exists. 

The jaundiced eye that sees all the 
universe yellow, sees you yellow too. 
The weary heart that is sick of 
everything is sick of you among all 
the rest. You have no more reason 
(said Smith) to be angry with 
Brown for running you down, when 
heis ill, than at his failing, when 
ill, to appreciate and enjoy all 
nature. It is just that he is out of 
sorts with everything, including 
you. But you have foolishly and 
unreasonably expected that the man 
who meanwhile (through his misfor- 
tune not his fault) can do justice to 
nothing in God’s universe, is yet to 
do justice to you. 

Now, friendly reader, the sug- 
gestion was a novel one. I had 
never heard nor thought of it before. 
But it is plainly just. Let us all 
wt upon it. It was always plain 
enough that you have no right to 
complain of the individual mortal, 
bound to you by no ties of personal 
regard, disliking you and your 
dongs. His Creator made him so 
that he cannot like you and your 
doings. And he is quite entitled to 
twilly say so, or even uncivilly. 
But when the man yon held as your 
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friend attacks you, the case is one 
only for your kindly sympathy. 
The entire universe of things is at 
a discount, and you with all the 
rest. Your friend is out of sorts, 
and being sick of everything is of 
course sick of you. Let him go for 
a fortnight’s rest to London in May. 
And then you, one amid a thousand 
other objects, will brighten into 
beauty. That is to say, you will 
look as beautiful as you really are, 
and alittle more. This is all you 
can desire. 

All this is strongly borne in upon 
the writer, by the diligent perusal 
of a very extraordinary little work, 
lately printed for private circulation 
in Scotland, under the title Por- 
traits in Pitch. I have often re- 
gretted that English folk generally, 
knowing little and caring less about 
Scotch ecclesiastical affairs, cannot 
in any way appreciate some of the 
smartest and cleverest fugitive 
pieces published in Scotland. To 
enjoy these pieces, it is necessary to 
familiarly know facts and indi- 
viduals quite unknown to most 
educated Englishmen. Even works 
of so substantial a character as the 
biographies of Dr. Robert Lee and 
Dr. Norman Macleod have suffered 
from Anglican indifference to Scotch 
Churchism. The English reader 
might see the volumes were interest- 
ing, but how interesting he could 
not quite know. Still more is the 
case so in regard to the lighter and 
more playful productions, whether 
in verse or prose, which treat of 
Scotch clerics and their doings. A 
wonderfully clever little publication 
pointing out the dangers to Protes- 
tantism attending the use of Optical 
Instruments in the public worship 
of God, which provoked many 
hearty laughs North of the Tweed, 
would be simply unintelligible un- 
less to persons who had read the 
reports of the proceedings of various 
Church Courts in Scotland. So with 
these Portraits in Pitch. They de- 
lineate several conspicuous eccle- 
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siastics with much freedom. But 
how can those who never saw the 
faces know whether the portraits 
are like? And what shall be said 
as to such as don’t care in the least 
whether the portraits of such indi- 
viduals are like or not? Itis, how- 
ever, the writer must confess, the 
ill-nature as much as the smartness 
of these Portraits which gives them 
their interest. Their author must 
have greatly needed a holiday at 
the period when they were com- 
posed. The entire out-look is 
gloomy. Thereis plainly something 
far amiss about the digestion and 
the nerves of any Scot who could 
describe the venerable General As- 
sembly of the National Church in 
such lines as the following : 

There was a Right Reverend body, 

That was said to be fond of its toddy: 

When it met once a year, 
Its proceedings were queer, 
And seemed as inspired by Tom Noddy. 


Mr. Lear’s charming Book of 
Nonsense has evidently supplied the 
model upon which the Portraits in 
Pitch have been studied. And if 
the rhymes be disrespectful, and 
even scurrilous, the accompanying 
illustrations are so much more so, 
that their author has probably been 
well advised in restricting the circu- 
lation of his present work. Not all 
the persons freely handled in it 
might rival the charity of my friend 
Smith. And though the writer is 
unknown, the publishers might be 
made answerable. I confess that 
it would be pleasant to me to quote 
the severe but just descriptions of 
two or three blatant, vulgar, and 
offensive speakers in the General 
Assembly. But it is not worth 
while. And the persons possibly 
indicated by the names of Peerie 
and MacTattle shall not be illus- 
trated on this page. It may be re- 
marked, however, that the author 
of these Portraits, though probably 
a poet, has been proved by facts not 
to be a prophet. One verse runs 
thus : 
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There was a good Christian named Wallace, 
Whose language would sometimes appal us: 
But still in the fight 
He stood up for the Right, 
And to victory some day will call us. 


The writer of these lines, plainly 
a Broad Churchman, thus fore. 
casts the approaching triumphs 
of his party, and describes its most 
brilliant leader. But this good 
Christian, to the great regret of 
many who are far from sharing his 
views, has turned aside from the 
paths of ecclesiastical duty and 
controversy. After filling, with 
much distinction, a theological 
chair in the University of Edin- 
bargh, as also the pulpit of a his- 
toric Edinburgh parish church, and 
having last May been beyond all 
comparison the ablest and most 
brilhant debater in the General 
Assembly, he suddenly cast his 
church preferment aside, and en- 
tered a quite different ‘sphere of 
usefulness,’ where no doubt there 
is room for all his talents. I re- 
member hearing a popular London 
preacher say, years ago, that if the 
Apostle Paul were living in Eng. 
land now, the office he would covet 
would not be that of Archbishop of 
Canterbury, but rather that of editor 
of The Times. If that eminent 
preacher be right, it may be 
believed that the Apostle, living in 
Scotland, would prefer the work of 
conducting The Times of that coun- 
try to the moderatorship of the 
General Assembly. Whether St. 
Paul would make a good editor or 
not may be doubtful. As for the 
success of Dr. Wallace, there can 
be no doubt at all. But the loss of 
debating power is great. Noteven 
the brilliant and pathetic eloquence 
of Principal Tulloch, nor the calm 
incisive provocative anatomising 
of Dr. Story, nor the downright 
manliness of Dr. Phin, seems to fit 
time and place quite so perfectly as 
did the ever-ready word of the lost 
leader. It may be said, confidently, 
that any one of the four would 
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take high place in the House of 
Commons. And after the vulgar 
insolence and vulgar clap-trap of 
Mr. Peerie, and the narrow and 
pettifogging suspiciousness of Mr. 
Stevenson, it was always inexpres- 
sibly refreshing when such men 
rose. 

There is something very pleasant 
and very strange (to Scotch church- 
men) in the calm and impersonal 
fashion in which in England judg- 
ment is given even in ecclesiastical 
causes which have excited the keen- 
estfeeling. One morning inthis May 
the writer heard the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council give 
judgment in a case profoundly affect- 
ing the ritual of the Anglican Church. 
To that Council the writer went 
with the greatest man present there, 
though there sat at the board one 
Archbishop, one Chancellor, and one 
ex-Chancellor. Sitting just behind 


Lord Cairns, one heard him read 
the judgment. You might or might 
not like the judgment: you might 


or might not feel much interested 
in the matters discussed ; but you 
could not fail to remark the crystal 
clearness with which the Lord 
Chancellor set out what he had 
tosay. But even more than by the 
clearness, one was impressed by 
the impersonal dispassionateness. 
The great lawyer set himself to 
ascertain and state the law. He 
did not, by a single syllable, ex- 
press any opinion, favourable or 
unfavourable, of the doings of the 
ecclesiastical persons through whose 
proceedings it had been made 
necessary to ascertain the law. 
Opposite him sat the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, with a countenance 
absolutely inscrutable. You could 
no more gather from his face how 
he felt on the question discussed, 
than a stranger could read a letter 
from Dean Stanley. And though 
Lord Selborne wore a somewhat 
eager look, none could tell whether 
it betokened approval or disap- 
proval, So with the lesser lights, 
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tapering off down the table. Now, 
I thought to myself, I know a place 
where I have heard judgment given 
in analogous cases. But there, 
several of the judges, instead of 
calmly stating the law, proceeded 
to abuse the ecclesiastic whose 
goings-on had raised the legal ques- 
tion. One judge stated that the 
Individual was instigated by the 
Devil, when he put an organ in his 
church, and called the congregation 
to kneelat prayer. Another stated 
that he was a perjured person, who 
had broken his ordination vows. 
Another read a malicious and stu- 
pid account of the Individual’s 
proceedings from an inferior news- 
paper, and then added that he did 
not know whether this account was 
true or not. Another sketched out 
what he expected would be the 
future proceedings of the Indivi- 
dual, if unchecked. Another de- 
clared that the individual (or his 
doings) was a Foul Blot on the 
Scutcheon of the Kirk. Another 
stated that the Individual’s doings 
should be regarded as part of 
a great revolutionary movement 
going on all over Europe, notably 
in Germany. Another stated that 
probably the reason why the Indi- 
vidual advocated the use of printed 
prayers in church was, that having 
in great measure given over pray- 
ing in private, he had become un- 
able to pray in public without the 
aid of a book. Another published 
a vicious pamphlet, trying to show 
that the Individual was a Socinian. 
Another, in a newspaper letter, 
declared that the Individual and 
his abettors got their clothes made 
by a London ecclesiastical tailor, 
no tailor in Scotland being good 
enough. Another declared that one 
of the Individual’s supporters had 
cultivated an English accent to 
that degree, that he recently read 
out as his text, ‘ He that hath yaws 
to yaw, let him yaw.’ In the midst 
of all this dust, and irrelevance, 
and bad feeling, the plain question, 
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whether the Individual had broken 
the law, aye, or no, was pretty well 
lost sight of. Finally, when the 
judges, numbering some hundreds, 
gave their votes, it was required 
by some members of the dominant 
party that the votes should be taken, 
not by a division, but by calling 
over the roll. Thus young and 
timid members were made to un- 
derstand that they voted at their 
peril: some judges were asked 
whether they could venture to show 
their faces in their respective 
parishes if they voted in favour of 
the Individual who introduced the 
Popish (pronounced Poppish) organ. 
And the writer, who though a High 
Churchman is an Erastian, musing 
on these things as the pleasant 
unaffected voice of the Lord Chan- 
cellor went on, formulated his views 
as follows : 

1. ‘The Mind of the Spirit’ on 
any subject, can mean ; nothing 
other than the truth and right upon 
that subject. 

2. The truth and right upon any 
difficult subject is far likelier to 
be arrived at by dispassionate old 
gentlemen, accustomed to weigh 
arguments and evidence, and well 
up in the principles of law, sitting 
in a quiet room at eleven o’clock a.m., 
and not in the least afraid of being 
persecuted for the judgment they 
come to, than by a tumultuous mob 
of good impulsive men, not accus- 
tomed to weigh arguments or evi- 
dence, and knowing nothing of law, 
in a great hall filled with a pesti- 
lential atmosphere at three o’clock 
a.m., wrought upon by clap-trap 
speeches and personal appeals, and 
well aware that their positions will 
be made too hot to hold them if 
they come to an exceptional or 
unpopular judgment. 

3. The fact that the quiet old 
gentlemen are Judges of the land, 
and the tumultuous mob clerics, 
gives not the smallest reason for 
believing that the one set is more 
under divine guidance than the 
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other. The one Court is precisely 
as spiritual, and precisely as secular, 
as the other. God guides all honest 
men: and not one set of honest 
men a bit more than any other set 
of honest men. And the notion 
that the ‘ Headship of Christ ’ is in- 
volved in standing up for the opinion 
of the tumultuous mob as against 
the opinion of the sedate old Judges, 
appears to the writer to be Rank 
Nonsense, if such a thing there be. 
Any one who knows the arts by 
which a majority is got in a Church 
Court; the pulling of strings; the 
personal considerations brought to 
bear; will be slow to believe that 
there is much of a spiritual element 
in its decisions. Still less will any 
one fancy that the ‘ Mind of Christ’ 
isto be gathered from a snap division 
in such a Court, who has seen the 
entire wisdom, scholarship, and 
statesmanship of the Court, left in 
the minority. And that has been 
seen, more than once or twice. 


It is time to draw to an end. 
And indeed it is conceivable that 
the attentive reader may be 
ready to enquire with indignation 
if these reflections and reasons are 
fitted for any holiday-time, however 
peculiar. In truth, the holiday is 
over; the great city has been left 
far behind, and has of necessity 
faded into mistiness and unreality. 
Neither in mind nor in body can 
one be in two places at once. A 
year seems to have dropped out of 
the reckoning; the old thing has 
come back, and as on this day twelve 
months the writer looks out on a 
far lesser but far more beautiful 
city, where one has the homely sense 
of being at home, and is wholly 
delivered from the vague fright 
which more or less possesses the 
provincial soul in awful London. 
And how incomparably pleasanter 
a Club is than a Hotel! Through 
that great bay window, as hereto- 
fore, you may discern the huge rock, 
crowned with buildings of inexpres- 
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sible seediness; and there, on the 
height, springs up the tall and 
graceful spire, which makesone bless 
the genius of Pugin. Last night, 
under that spire, you might have 
witnessed the solemn close of the 
General Assembly of the Scotch 
Church. Ido not believe that any 
one could witness it without being 
touched andimpressed. The Scotch 
Primate, the Right Reverend the 
Moderator for the year, began his 
concluding address at one o’clock 
this morning. The chair was never 
more fairly and honourably gained, 
than by Dr. Phin; never more ably, 
impartially, or genially filled. The 
address, lasting three-quarters of an 
hour, was manly, downright, and 
lively. The Moderator achieved 
the difficult task of pleasing every- 
body worth counting, not by trim- 
ming, but by real fairness, charity, 
and goodness of heart. He said one 
or two things in which one did not 
agree; but he had a good right to 
his own opinion ; there are matters 


as to which good and honest men 
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must differ by their nature and 
training; and may well agree to 
differ, retaining mutual respect and 
affection. This brave and strong 
man descends from his elevation 
amid universal plaudits; though a 
man of decided convictions, which he 
has not concealed. It is a pleasant 
thing to find honesty prove the very 
best possible policy. Then, the 
Moderator’s address ended, last year 
seemed here again. The pleasant 
face of the Earl of Galloway, the 
High Commissioner, looked down 
from the throne ; and in due season 
he gave as pleasant and becoming a 
little speech as man could desire. 
Then was sung the wonderfully 
touching Pray for the peace of Jeru- 
salem, the vast volume of deep 
sound shaking the crowded hall. 
And at half-past two this morning 
the Assembly parted, in a general 
thankfulness and good humour so 
extraordinary, that several eminent 
members were heard to express a 
hope that even Mr. Peerie might 
take a thought and mend. 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE RESOURCES OF NEW ZEALAND. 


By Sime Junius Voce. 


HE writer of the article ‘ Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand,’ in 

the last number of Fraser’s Maga- 
zine, took a very gloomy view of 
the position of New Zealand. I 
think I am not unfairly describing 
his principal argument when I say 
it is substantially this—that the 
prosperity New Zealand enjoys has 
followed the expenditure of large 
amounts of borrowed money, and 
that as this expenditure comes to 
an end there will be a reaction con- 
sequent upon the cause of that pro- 
sperity being withdrawn. This 
argument is fairly urged, and the 
article is very able, but I submit that 
the writer’s reasoning, as far as 
New Zealand is concerned, fails be- 
cause he has had to trust to the 
observation of others for some of 
the facts which he accepts. No 
matter how clever and diligent a 
writer may be, he is in an inquiry 
of this kind at a great disadvantage 
if his statistical information is not 
supplemented by personal know- 
ledge. Supposing the accounts he 
relies on to be all true, they may 
not be exhaustive, and the clever 
commentator, if he had been 
able to judge for himself, might 
have seen many qualifying circum- 
stances to disturb the judgment 
which he forms on the reports of 
others. In the present case, if 
the author had been in New Zea- 
land, he would recognise that he 
has mistaken cause for effect. The 
prosperity of the colony has not 
been caused by the expenditure of 
the borrowed money, but it is an 
effect arising from the objects to 
which the expenditure has been 
devoted. Of the 10,116,000/. spent 
on public works and immigration, 
6,866,000/. has been expended in the 
colony; the balance has been used in 
England for the purchase of railway 


plantand the payment of passages of 
immigrants tothecolony. Atnotime 
it has been reckoned were more than 
five thousand labourers employed on 
the public works—anumber so small 
compared with the total labour em- 
ployed in the colony, that a gradual 
reduction could not have, and as a 
matter of fact has not had, any 
distressing effect on the colony. 

The prosperity of New Zealand 
is consequent upon the opening up 
of the large additions of country to 
profitable settlement. The railways 
have made land available which was 
before shut out from a market. The 
railways completed and open are 
paying, it is estimated, about three 
per cent. nett on the capital ex. 
pended, which very much reduces 
the burden of their cost. But such 
a return is the least part of the 
good they are effecting. They have 
given not a fancy but an intrinsic 
value of many millions additional to 
the land of the colony. I am not 
speaking of conjectural value, but 
value for use, which value in the 
shape of returns is making itself 
felt throughout the country. 

The employment on public works 
has for some time been much reduced, 
but the effect has not been what 
the writer anticipated. During 
the month of March last, go,0o00l. 
of land was purchased from the 
Government in the province of 
Canterbury alone. Instead of the 
labour market being overstocked, 
the Agent-General has instructions 
during the next five months to send 
out five thousand immigrants. A 
curious effect of the employment on 
the public works, and the demand 
for labour for opening up land for 
settlement, showed itself on the 
gold fields. Therecan beno question 
that only a small portion of the 
gold in New Zealand has yet been 
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secured. But as the labour of the 
colony became absorbed, as I have 
described, the yield of the gold 
fields fell off. Now that again the 
demand for labour has lessened, the 
prosecution of gold mining has 
come more into favour. In Otago 
rich quartz reefs have been dis- 
covered, the yield from which 
promises to be large. On the west 
coast of the Middle Island, and in 
Nelson, alluvial mining has re- 
ceived a considerable impetus, and 
there has been quite a revival in 
the value of mining property at the 
Thames. During the month before 
the April mail left, 60,0001. was 
paid in dividends to the shareholders 
in the Thames mines. The writer 
has not taken into account the 
strain on the colony caused by the 
payment of interest on works un- 
completed. At the present time 
interest is being paid on some 
three millions of unfinished railways. 
This is much less than has been 
the case during some part of the 
last seven years. The gradual use 
of and returns from the railways, 
as they are completed, are surely 
to be set against the gradual re- 
duction in the number of labourers 
employed. 

The actual extent of the debt of 
New Zealand appears to be ac- 
cepted by the writer as excessive, 
and he assumes that the colony 
must suffer in consequence. The 
result is apparently not arrived at 
from a consideration of the circum- 
stances of the colony, so much as 
from a comparison of the debt of 
New Zealand with that of other 
colonies. The author in dealing 
with his subject (‘The British 
Trade of Australia and New Zea- 
land’) in a large and comprehen- 
sive, not tosay philosophical manner, 
has scarcely given sufficient heed 
to the very different circumstances 
of the colonies, arising out of con- 
figuration, size, and climate. For 
example, he comments upon the 
want of cultivation of wheat in 
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some colonies. With the opinions 
in favour of free trade which 
he advocates, he would certainly 
not desire that a colony should 
grow grain which it could import 
cheaper, and neglect producing that 
by exporting which it could profit- 
ably pay for the grain imported. 
Now New Sonth Wales and Queens- 
land are not suited for wheat, 
whilst South Australia grows it to 
advantage. Still, when comparing 
the land under wheat in South 
Australia and New Zealand, it has to 
be remembered, that successful as 
the former is with wheat, the suc- 
cess of New Zealand is much 
greater. The writer indeed inci- 
dentally refers to this when he 
mentions that the average yield of 
wheat to the acre in New Zealand 
is thirty-one to thirty-two bushels, 
whilst in South Australia it is ‘at 
the best of times’ eleven and a half 
bushels to the acre. Queensland 


presents a remarkable example of 
the difficulty of judging the colo- 


nies from a single stand-point. 
Although this colony may not 
favourably compare with its neigh- 
bours in those respects which have 
most remarkably aided their pro- 
gress, it has peculiar qualifications 
of its own. The development of 
settlement in Queensland since it 
became a colony is marvellous. The 
storage of water has given a value 
to immense tracts of its territory 
which a few years ago would not 
have been considered possible. It 
is now turning attention to the 
production of those articles for 
which its climate is suited. To 
omit, as the writer has done, all 
reference to the production of sugar 
in Queensland, is to overlook one 
of the great hopes of the future 
success of this colony. Not as a 
temperate, but as a mildly tropical 
country, Queensland has no reason 
to fear comparison with other colo- 
nies, or to be timorous of the great 
efforts it has made to develop its 
resources. 
L 
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To return to New Zealand. There 
is no reference made to the native 
wars which in times past deso- 
lated that colony, whilst it is as- 
serted that none of the colonies 
‘have tasted the bitterness of war 
taxes. Nearly a third of the 
public debt of New Zealand might 
be attributed to native disturbance, 
instead of all being set down to 
voluntary expenditure on the part 
of the colonists. New Zealand, 
the writer says, ‘rejoices in a debt 
of nearly 20,000,000l., or something 
like sol. per head of the population, 
which itself does not reach 400,000, 
Maories included.’ This statement 
exceeds the license which may be 
permitted toa statement in round 
figures. The population at the end 
of 1876 is officially estimated at 
399,221 exclusive of Maories, or 
with Maories added over 444,000. 
The public debt, less the amount 
cancelled by sinking fund and the 
money unexpended in hand, could 
not have amounted at the end of 
1876 to morethan 18,500,000l. This 
gives a debt of less than 42/. 15s. a 
head, instead of the 50/. stated by 
the author. He is right in in- 
cluding the Maories, for they con- 
tribute largely to the taxation, and 
many of them are very rich. Sup- 
posing, however, they wereexcluded, 
the debt would be less than 461. 10s. 
per head. Idonotattach much im- 
portance to the excessive estimate 
which the author has made, for the 
debt per head of the population 
conveys no meaning if it is un- 
associated with the question of 
what the debt is for, and the ca- 
pacity of the population to meet 
its annual charges out of their 
earnings. With the wages pre- 
vailing in New Zealand, the labour- 
ing classes, as well as the more 
wealthy, would not be distressed 
by double the amount per head of 
population payable for taxes in this 
country. The only true test of a 
country’s burdens is the weight 
with which they fall on the earn- 
ings of the people. I might also 
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ask the author to consider what 
Government expenditure in the co- 
lony means. In Great Britain the 
expenditure from the consolidated 
revenue does not mean interest 
on the cost of the railways, nor 
does it mean much of the cost of 
education, police, gaols, and lunatic 
asylums. In the colony the re- 
venue supplies all this, excepting 
some fees for education. When the 
capital burden per head of the 
public debt in this country has 
to be compared with that of New 
Zealand, the capital cost of the 
railways should be added, and the 
capitalised burden of the poor rates. 
In a paper recently read by Mr. 
Hamilton before the Statistical 
Society of London, the following 
passage occurred : 

In contrasting the indebtedness of New 
Zealand with that of the United Kingdom 
we must add to the National Debt the cost 
of railways, and capitalise the poor-law 
rates, which do not exist in the colony, 
thus : 

Unitep Kinepom. 
National Debt, as it stood 

1875-76 ‘ ° : 
Expended on the poor, 

average for ten years 

ending Lady-Day, 1875, 

9,216,053. capitalised at 

4 per cent. ° 
Railways, 16,614 miles 

open December 1875 


£777,000,000 


230,000,000 


630,000,000 


£1,637,000,000 


Or, 491. 12s. 1d. per head for United King- 
dom. 


I have already said that at the 
end of 1876 the public debt in New 
Zealand amounted to 42/. 15s. per 
head, including Maories, or 461. ros. 
without them. It has to be borne 
in mind that New Zealand has an 
immense landed estate. The rail- 
ways have enormously added to its 
value. Its extent is about thirty- 
four millions of acres. For the last 
five years it has averaged for sales 
and leases an annual return of 
820,0001. The population of the 
colony increases so fast that calcu- 
lations based on the population to- 
day are fallacious to-morrow. It is 
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evident, if population is to be a test, 
that a country whose population 
increased rapidly would be justified, 
nay, would be prudent, in more 
largely discounting the future than 
one whose population was nearly 
stationary. Again, railways in New 
Zealand may be regarded as substi- 
tutes for ordinary roads. These used 
to be made at the cost of the colony, 
and it was considered fortunate if 
the tolls yielded enough to maintain 
them. Now the railways are yielding 
a considerable part of the interest 
on their cost. The balance may 
fairly be set down against the cost 
of ordinary roads, only that balance 
will soon be bridged over. And, 
meanwhile, in place of ordinary 
roads they are equipped roads, in- 
cluding in their cost and nett 
results the means for carriage and 
the motive power. 

Experience in New Zealand has 
indeed proved that a small number 
of people may, as I have said, 
safely discount the future, if they 
can rely on a large increase of 
population. In 1859, when the 
Province of Canterbury possessed 
less than 13,000 people, the Superin- 
tendent, Mr. Moorhouse, conceived 
the idea of constructing a tunnel be- 
tween Lyttelton and Christchurch, 
a mile and three-quarters in extent, 
to do away with the serious dis- 
advantage under which a great 
part of the settled country of the 
province laboured in being shut out 
from convenient access to the coast. 
The cost of the tunnel alone, 
without the railway on either side, 
was estimated at a quarter of a 
million, and for the few people then 
in the province it was a most 
serious undertaking. In fact, Mr. 
Moorhouse’s proposal may be said 
to be the first conception of the 
importance to the colony of execu- 
ting large public works to improve 
the means of communication, and 
open the lands for settlement. The 
tunnel was made, and Canterbury 
has ever since been, and is now, one 
of the most prosperous places in 
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her Majesty’s dominions. This is 
at least proof that no hard-and-fast 
rule can be laid down to forbid a 
community from committing itself 
to great expense upon the faith of 
an anticipated large increase of 
population. 

In connection with cultivation in 
New Zealand the author says : 


According to the returns of last year 
about 2,400,000 acres were under cultiva- 
tion, of which 91,000 acres were sown in 
wheat. This is 4 small proportion, and of 
course precludes the colony from being able 
to export grain; indeed, it has to import, 
which is always an extravagant position for 
a young colony to assume, 


The writer labours under a mis- 
take in this passage. New Zealand 
does export more grain and flour 
than it imports, as will be seen from 
the following figures : 


Value of imports of flour and grain of 
all kinds, excepting rice: 


a2 1874 1875 
193,858. 126,432/. 116,919/. 
Value of exports of the same kind: 
18 
148, 387i. 
In respect to the general reflec- 
tions contained in the article about 
the relative proportions of the value 
of imports and exports, it may be 
said that all theories on this subject 
are liable to disturbance from causes 
which, whilstthey affect theamounts, 
are of a more or less exceptional 
nature. Especially is this the case 
in sparingly populated countries like 
New Zealand. Take, for example, 
the following amongst other causes 
liable to disturb theories built upon 
the uniform interchange of trade. 
In New Zealand some six hundred 
miles of railway have been built 
during the last few years, besides 
that some three hundred miles are in 
course of construction. The plant re- 
quired has represented an abnormal 
increase of imports. The increased 
demand for labour for public works, 
and for the preliminary operations 
in connection with bringing land un- 
der cultivation, reduced the gold pro- 
duction, and therefore the exports. 


1875 
239,7961. 


1874 
319,018/. 
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The large number of persons going 
to the colony involved the use of a 
great many ships, which led toacon- 
siderable excess of available freight, 
consequently larger stocks of goods 
were sent than were required for 
immediate consumption, and the 
imports were abnormally increased. 
Hence the imports during 1875 ex- 
ceeded those of 1876 by over 
1,t00,000/, Again, the variable 
value of produce, of wool especially, 
is liable from year to year to much 
affect the declared value of exports. 
Another circumstance to be taken 
into account is the reshipment of 
imports. Victoria has, for example, 
a very large intercolonial trade, 
whilst New South Wales and New 
Zealand ship to the Pacific Islands 
considerable quantities of the goods 
they import. As far as the future 
is concerned, the wool, the gold, 
the agricultural produce, and timber 
exported from the colony, are likely 
to maintain a fair proportion to 
the imports. It is, of course, well 
understood that that proportion, for 
prosperity’s sake, should be some- 
what less than the value of the 
imports to account for the introduc- 
tion of fresh capital and the ex- 
penses and profits yet to be realised, 
although represented by anticipa- 
tion in the declared value of the 
imports. I will not, however, go 
into the question of the relations to 
be desired between exports and im- 
ports, for it is a very large one, and 
in its many bearings so fascinating 
as to be likely to lead one into lengthy 
digressions. Suffice it that there 
is nothing in New Zealand’s posi- 
tion to warrant fear of an unhealthy 
relation between the exports and 
imports of the country. For the 
rest, what better assurance of the 
well-being of the country can be 
required than that which the facts 
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supply ? In the face of those causes, 
such as diminished expenditure and 
employment on public works, upon 
which the writer relies, the pros- 
perity of the colony has increased. 
There is a good demand for labour. 
Besides the immigrants whose pas- 
sages are paid by the Government, 
the number of other immigrants 
arriving exceeds the total number of 
departures from the colony. Land is 
eagerly bought, the railways are im- 
mensely used, thousands of happy 
homes are being created, the people 
are contentand employed, the wealth 
of the country increases, and those 
who only show their interest in the 
colony by investing money in it, 
whether in mortgages or joint-stock 
enterprises, get so large an annual 
return for their investments, that 
they get back their capital in a 
few years, in addition to the interest 
which in this country they might 
have obtained. 

Is it to be wondered at that those 
who know these things continue 
their investments in the colony, un- 
deterred by written theories? New 
Zealand with its serviceable climate, 
its freedom from droughts, the ex- 
traordinary capacity of its lands, its 
splendid water carriage, and its 
capabilities to support millions of 
human beings, is the country of 
greatest promise to suitable immi- 
grants. Its population at the end 
of 1869, including Maories, was 
282,000. Its present population is 
not far short of halfa million, In 
ten years it is likely to be the most 
populous of all the Australasian 
colonies. Had it not been for the 
native difficulties, now happily set 
at rest, New Zealand would proba- 
bly by this time have a larger 
population than all the Australian 
continent. 


Westminster Cuoampers: June 1877. 





